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Venetian Bathers, oil on canvas 25 x 18 circa 1885 
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Editors statement 


Gail Levin is curator of the Hopper 
Collection at the Whitney Museum 
of American Art. 


lect builds his work is himself; the central 
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In conjunction with the exhibition Zdward 


Hopper: The Art and the Artist, organized 
by the Whitney Museum of American Art, 
a symposium was held in New York on 27 
October 1980, sponsored by Philip Morris 
Incorporated and the National Endowment 
for the Arts. The symposium, published 
here, offered a unique opportunity to re- 
evaluate Hopper's career, his work, and 
its significance. The day was highlighted by 
the presence of five individuals who knew 
Hopper personally: Lloyd Goodrich, John 
Clancy, Helen Hayes, Raphael Soyer, and 
Brian O Doherty. In addition, I have invited 
James Flexner, who also knew Hopper, to 
contribute an essay to this publication. 
Both Linda Nochlin and Anne Coffin Han- 
son generously agreed to examine Hop- 
per's work for this symposium, each 
bringing a fresh approach to Hopper 
scholarship. William Bailey, Joel Meyer- 
owitz, and George Segal added personal 
insights as artists working today. John 
Hollander, poet and critic, offered his 
analysis of space in Hopper's painting, 
revealing the painter's poetry. 

Our concern with Hopper's achieve- 
ment is a timely one, for today many 
artists are reexamining aspects of realism. 
The current exhibition, now touring Europe 
before returning to the United States, en- 
ables us to examine formerly unknown or 
little-known aspects of Hopper s oeuvre. | 

Towards the end of his long career, 
with great cynicism, Hopper remarked of 
artists in general: Ninety percent of them 
are forgotten ten minutes after they're 
dead. ? Today I am sure that Hopper 
would be gratified by the popular re- 
sponse to this retrospective exhibition 
and by the current critical estimation of 
his art. 


Hopper referred to Thomas Eakins, 
whose work he admired, as a great "world 
painter" and aspired to similar recogni- 
tion for himself. Hopper detested the lim- 
ited and inaccurate categorization of his 
art as "American Scene painting. He 
insisted, "I never tried to do the American 
Scene as Benton and Curry and the mid- 
western painters did. I think the American 
Scene painters caricatured America. | 
always wanted to do myself. ^ And when 
asked what he was after in his 1963 paint- 
ing Sun in an Empty Room (Pl. 17), he 
replied, "I'm after ME."* Perhaps now we 
will see Hopper's reputation become that 
of "a great painter" instead of "great 
qualified by the more limited context of 
American art. Rather than seeming pro- 
vincial, Hopper's painting at its best is 
universal in its appeal, powerfully sug- 
gesting poetic content. Though Hopper's 
art is immediately accessible, its impact 
is enhanced through familiarity, allowing 
many levels of meaning to unfold. 

To comprehend Hopper's work fully. 
as he himself reluctantly acknowledged. 
is to come to terms with the artist him- 
self—not the public persona he made 
accessible to most, but the complex per- 
sonalitv concealed behind his facade. 
Hopper, as his work evolved, became 
one of the most consistent of all artists. 
He instinctively knew this and realized 
that the search for his true character, for 
the reality that informed all of his art, 
must commence at the very beginning: 


[n everv artist's development the germ of the 
later work is alwavs found in the earlier. 
The nucleus around which the artist's intel- 


Plates appear on pp. 118 — 24 


ego, personalitv, or whatever it may be 
called, and this changes little from birth to 
death. What he was once, he alwavs is, with 
slight modification. Changing fashions in 
methods or subject matter alter him little or 
not at all.’ 


Investigation of Hopper's artistic roots 
and his working process were consider- 
ably aided by the artist's decision to be- 
queath his artistic estate to the Whitney 
Museum and by his mother's habit o! 
saving much of her son's earliest work. 
Thus, this retrospective begins with work: 
from Hopper's boyhood, including a draw- 
ing he signed and dated in his tenth year 
evidently anticipating his career as an art. 
ist. Significantly, we may observe tha 
Eddie Hopper, as he was known as < 
child, found many of the themes he woulc 
return to throughout his career: trains 
restaurants, street scenes, theatrical anc 
nautical themes, for example. 

The importance of French art and cul 
ture for Hopper has seldom been recog 
nized. Yet we now know that Hoppe 
studied French painters and even sketche« 
the art of Manet and Millet, among others 
Hopper's close friend Guy Pene du Bois 
more than any other writer, perceived th 
depth of Hopper's intellectual sophistica 
tion and recognized his close friend’ 
knowledge and admiration of French cul 
ture: "Something about the French ap 
peals to him. He has studied their lan 
guage and knows their literature to ai 
extent exceedingly rare among Americans 
He has painted Paris with love in a serie 
of pictures. "^ In these French canvases 
we can observe Hopper's initial departur 
from the dark palette he had used in ai 
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school under Henri, the subsequent ex- 
perimentation with Impressionist color. 
light, and brushstroke in 1907. and the 
shift to more solid forms with dramatic 
light and shadow by 1909. 

The period following Hopper's last trip 
to Europe in 1910 was a time of economic 
and aesthetic struggle for him: in New 
York, he continued to paint reminiscences 
of Paris. Years later Hopper admitted, “It 
seemed awfully crude and raw here when 
| got back. It took me ten years to get over 
Europe.” And late as 1962, he insisted. 
“I think I'm still an Impressionist.” 

During the years from 1910 to 1924. 
Hopper had to work as an illustrator to 
support himself. When summertime of- 
fered him a chance to escape the tedium 
of commercial work and the heat of New 
York City, Hopper traveled to New England 
to rest and paint. For the summers of 
1916 to 1919, he went to Monhegan 
Island, Maine, where Robert Henri, Rock- 
well Kent, and George Bellows had also 
painted. Monhegan, with its rock-bound 
shores, towering headlands and thunder- 
ing surf, completely captivated Hopper. 
Working out-of-doors, he painted the is- 
land's extraordinary rugged coastline com- 
posed of high bluffs dropping off dramat- 
ically into the turbulent sea. 

Some of the paintings he produced on 
Monhegan Island approach abstraction. 
although in fact they were interpretations 
of the remarkably solid, natural forms 
around him as seen in light and shadow. 
His uneasiness about producing such ab- 
Stract pictures perhaps explains his re- 
luctance to exhibit these works, most of 
which he withheld from public view, and 
is in part responsible for Alfred Barr's 
incorrect conclusion that "after a medi- 
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Fig. 2 


ocre summer s work in 1915 he began to 
devote most of his time to pot boiling 
illustration."* Many of these Monhegan 
panels are now exhibited for the first 
time. 

At the age of thirty-seven, Hopper finally 
had his first one-man show of paintings, at 
the Whitney Studio Club at 147 West Fourth 
Street. Of the sixteen oil paintings exhib- 
ited, eleven were painted in France more 
than ten years earlier and the remainder 
during the more recent summers spent in 
Massachusetts or Maine. None of the paint- 
ings sold. The current exhibition, which 
celebrates both the sixtieth anniversary of 
Hopper's first one-man show and his con- 
tinuing close association with the Whitney 
Museum, includes the pictures from the 
1920 show. 

Hopper's preparatory drawings offer 
insight into his working process. Typically, 





in his mature years, he would make study 
drawings on location—particularly of de- 
tails—and synthesize his ideas in the 
studio. Comparing the resulting paintings 
with the drawings often reveals Hopper's 
intention to heighten dramatic intensity 
or even to convey a particular emotional 
situation. 

Hopper emerges as a remarkably con- 
sistent artist who chose to investigate cer- 
tain themes again and again. Even the 
studies for his last painting—71'0 Come- 
dians (Fig. 1)—recall a drawing he made 
in 1905, sixty years earlier (Fig. 2). Both 
this drawing and a study for the late paint- 
ing (Fig. 3) reflect Hopper's vision of the 
theater as a metaphor for life. In symbol- 
izing himself and his wife as two come- 
dians bowing out, Hopper suggested that 
he viewed life as an ironic comedy. The 
continuity of these recurring themes, to- 








Fig. 1 Hopper. Two 
Comedians, 7965. oil on 
canvas, 29 xy 40. 
Private collection. 


Fig. 2 Hopper. Anno 
Domini XIXCV, 7905. 
conte, 18! 2x 247 
New York. Whitney 
Museum of American 


Art. Bequest of Josephine 


NN. Hopper. 


Fig. 3 Hopper Sudy for 


Two Comedians. 


charcoal. 8 


537 


gether with his growing pessimism, com- 
pels us to consider not only Hopper's 
emotional response to the world around 
him but also how our own emotions affect 
the way we perceive his paintings and 
how his paintings affect our vision. End 


Notes 

| The itinerary of the exhibition Edward 
Hopper: The Art and the Artist is: Whitney 
Museum of American Art, 16 September 
1980 — 18 Januarv 1981; Hayward Gallery, 
London, 11 February — 29 March 1981: 
Stedelijk Museum, Amsterdam, 22 April 
17 June 1981: Stadtische Kunsthalle, 





Edward Hopper: The Art and tbe 
Artist by Gail Levin (New York, W.W 
Norton & Company in association with 
the. Whitney Museum of American Art, 
1980) was published to accompany the 
exhibition. For other aspects of Edward 
Hopper's career see Gail Levin, Edward 
Hopper: The Complete Prints and Ed 
ward Hopper: as Illustrator (New York, 
W.W. Norton & Company in association 
with the Whitney Museum of American 
Art, 1979), both published to accompany 
the exhibition, Edward Hopper: Prints 
and Illustrations 


2 Quoted in Brian O'Doherty, "Portrait 
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Edward Hopper: Plates 


These paintings are referred to in 
more than one of the following 
articles. 
































Rete OWT le i Pl. 1 New York 
Pavements, 7924. oil on 
canvas, 24 x 29 
Norfol&. Chrysler 
Museum. on loan from 
(he collection of Walter 
P. Chrysler. [r 


Pl. 2 House by the 
Railroad, 7925, oil on 
canvas. 24 x 29. New 
York, The Museum of 
Modern Art 


Pl. 3 Eleven A.M.. 1926. 





Pl. 4 Early Sunday 


Morning, 7930, oil on 


canvas, 35 x 00°. New 


York. Whitney Museum 
of American Art. 


Pl. 5 Tables for Ladies. 
1930. oil on canvas. 
48/5 x 60!/, . Neu 
York. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. George 
A. Hearn Fund, 1931. 
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Pl. 6 The Barber Shop, 
1931. oil on canvas. 
60 x 78°. Purchase. 
Malte University of New 
York, Neuberger 
Museum 





Pl. 7 Room in New York, 
1932. oil on canvas. 
29 x 36`. Lincoln. 
University of Nebraska 
Art Galleries, F.M. Hall 
Collection. 


Pl. 6 





Pl. 7 
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Pl. 12 





PL. 13 


Pl. 11 Nighthawks, 
1942. oil on canvas. 
30 x 60°. The Art 
Institute of Chicago. 


Friends of American Art. 


Pl. 12 Rooms by the 
sea. 7951. oil on 
canvas. 29 x 40°. Neu 


Haven. Yale University 


Art Gallery. Bequest of 
Vephen Carlton Clark. 
B.A. 1903. 


Pl. 13 Morning Sun. 
1952. oil on canvas. 
28'/s X 40i 
Columbus Museum of 
Art. Howald Fund 
Purchase. 


— 


Pl. 14 Excursion into 
Philosophy, 7959. oil on 
canvas, 30x40. New 
York, Kennedy Galleries. 
Inc. 


Pl. 15 Second Storv 
Sunlight, 7960. oil on 
canvas, 40 x 50°. New 
York, Whitney Museum 
of American Art. 





Pl. 14 





Pl. 15 
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Pl. 16 A Woman in the 
sun, 7961. oil on 
canvas, 40 x 00". 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. 


Albert Hackett. 


Pl. 17 Sun in an Empty 
Room, /963. oil on 
CANVAS, 287/48 397777. 
Private collection. 
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Six Who Knew Edward Hopper | 


Lloyd Goodrich 
Jobn Clancy 
Helen Hayes 
Rapbael Soyer 
Brian O'Doberty 
James Flexner 


Lloyd Goodrich 


I would like to talk about Edward Hopper 
as a formal artist: a creator of form and 
design and an artist who turned reality, to 
which he was devoted, into the forms of 
art. 

In a career of sixty years, marked by 
complete artistic integrity and steady 
growth, Edward Hopper created a series 
of unforgettable images of twentieth-cen- 
tury America. His art was based on the 
ordinary aspects of the contemporary 
United States, in city, town, and country. 
No artist has painted a more truthful and 
revealing portrait of our land. But Hopper, 
of course, was much more than an ob- 
jective realist. His work was charged with 
strong personal emotion, with a deep 
attachment to our familiar world, in all its 
ugliness, banality, and beauty. 

Hopper knew instinctively that the work 
of art can exist on several levels at the 
same time: on those of objective facts, of 
subjective emotional expression, and of 
abstract qualities of form and design. For 
him there was no conflict between realistic 
representation of the most thoroughgoing 
kind and the creation of art that speaks in 
the direct language of form, and tone, 
and color. His realism was never merely 
the representation of appearances; it was 
the transformation of the forms of the 
real world into the forms of art. 

But the source of his art was always 
the physical actualities of the real world. 
His relation to these actualities was ex- 
ceptionally direct and close. He painted 
from direct observation of visual phenom- 
ena, not by traditional formulas. Often he 
seemed to be painting things as if they 
had never been painted before—as in- 


deed they had not been with his kind of 
vision. He was compared to the Eight, 
realistic painters who were his predeces- 
sors but who were far more interested in 
the structure of our land, of our cities. 
Hopper was interested in the human side 
of city life as the realistic painters of the 
Eight were. 

In all Hopper’s works, light plays an 
essential role. Whether outdoor or indoor, 
natural or artificial, its source, direction, 
and color are as fully realized as the objects 
on which it falls. In his city scenes, sunlight 
on buildings reveals their character, sim- 
plifies them into massive monoliths, casts 
heavy shadows that have a brooding som- 
berness. Light does not dissolve forms, as 
with the Impressionists; on the contrary, 
it models them. That is one of the basic 
differences between him and Impression- 
ism——even though he did say at one point, 
“I think I've always been an Impressionist,” 
and his early works done in Paris certainly 
have an Impressionistic palette. But, al- 
ready there is an emphasis on the forms 
on which the light falls. By creating clear- 
cut patterns of light and shade, light acts as 
an integral element of design. 

In Hopper’s night scenes in the city, 
light becomes a principal actor: light from 
street lamps, store windows, advertising 
signs, lighted interiors—varicolored lights 
from many sources seen against surround- 
ing darkness. In Mghthawks (Pl. 11), 
the lunch counter is an oasis of light in 
the middle of a midnight city: the contrast 
between the strongly lit interior with its 
four occupants and the darkened street 
outside, lit only by an unseen street lamp, 


accounts for much of the painting’s pow- 


Plates appear on pp. 118 — 24 
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erful impact. In Office at Night (Pl. 10) 
the situation is reversed: cool overhead 
light pervades the office room, while a 
secondary light comes through the window 
from outside. In these urban night scenes, 
it is the masterly interplay of lights from 
various sources, and in various colors 
and intensities, that creates the pictorial 
drama. 

In Hopper’s landscapes, light again is 
a principal factor. Whereas the American 
Impressionists had imported the soft air 
and light of France, Hopper liked the 
strong sunlight, clear air, and high cool 
skies of the American Northeast. Monet 
had said that he was painting not objects 
but the color of the air between him and: 
them, but for Hopper, every form, whether 
of nature or man-made, was seen with 
complete clarity. In this he was very much 
like his predecessor Thomas Eakins. There 
is a very strong resemblance just in things 
like the way they painted skies. For ex- 
ample, take a look sometime again at Max 
Schmitt in a Single Scull in the Metro- 
politan Museum and the cloud formations 
in Hopper's paintings. Guy Péne du Bois 
once said Hopper couldn't bring himself 
to put a cloud in the sky. Yet he did in 

certain paintings with extraordinary ob- 
servation. Not of the kind of the traditional 
cloud: formations that you find in the 
Hudson River School, for example, but a 
direct visual observation. He loved the 
baking sun of summer noon, projecting 
sharp patterns of light and shadow. 

Once when I was talking to Hopper 
about his early illustrative work, he said 
how much he disliked it, doing it. I think 
he underrated his quality actually, but he 
did dislike it evidently at the time. He 
wanted to get on to painting. He said, “I 
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unnm Li HUL very numan, maybe. He 
said, "I didn't want just to paint people 
gesturing and grimacing, what I wanted 
to do was paint light on the side of the 
house," and he called the long raking 
light of early morning or late afternoon 
"modeling forms roundly." In his land- 
scapes, light creates movement rather 
than the motionless forms themselves: it 
streams into the picture, becomes a dy- 
namic force in the whole pictorial concept. 

Hopper's color sense was highly per- 
sonal. Color as decoration, or sensuous 
language, or direct emotional expression 
did not interest him. He himself said that 
he was "no colorist—a characteristic 
bit of self-depreciation. Actually, color is 
fundamental in his art. Everything is seen 
in chromatic terms. Based on the direct 
sensation of the eye, color has a pristine 
force—unveiled, full-bodied, unconven- 
tional, ranging down to deep tones that 
had been banished from the Impression- 
ist palette. Especially striking in his land- 
scapes is his use of cool colors—vivid 
greens, blues, and blue greens. Chromatic 


contrasts are often pushed-to-a maximum: MER 


in Nighthawks, for example, there are 
hardly any grays, almost all the colors are 
positive. His chromatic range resembles 
that of the spectrum, from red through 
orange, vellow, green, blue, indigo, to 
violet. Sometimes there are garish or acid 
tones that may set a conventional observ- 
er's teeth on edge: but the final result is 
robust, vital, and alive. 

Hopper's evolution as a designer was 
à continuous growth from the relatively 
simple to the increasingly complex. Some 
of his early oils and most of his early 
watercolors were painted, as he said to 
me, "from the fact.” But after those early 
years his paintings were composed by a 
process that combined observation and 
memory. He selected the subject with 
extreme care, spending a long time look- 
ing at actual motifs and pondering their 
use. From various sources in the real 
world, elements were taken, combined, 
and transformed into the image to be 
realized on canvas. 

Of Cape Cod Evening (Fig. 1), for 
example, he wrote: "It is no exact tran- 
scription of a place, but pieced together 
from sketches and mental impressions of 
things in the vicinity. The grove of locust 
trees was done from sketches of trees 
nearby. The doorway of the house comes 
from Orleans about twenty miles from 
here. The figures are done almost entirely 
without models." 

About Room in New York (Pl. 7)— 
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Fig. 1 


Fig. 2 


It was suggested by glimpses of lighted 
interiors as I walked along the city streets 
at night. ... Its no particular street or 
house, but it is rather a synthesis of many 
impressions." 

He told me that in painting Gas (Pl. 9) 
he searched for a filling station like the 
one he had in mind; not finding one, he 
made one up from parts of several. The 
degree of transformation varied: an oc- 
casional oil such as Rooms for Tourists 
(Fig. 2) was an exact portrait of a house 
in Provincetown observed from his parked 
car night after night—I'd say causing a 
great deal of uneasiness on the part of the 
occupants of the house; they thought it 
was being cased. But almost all his mature 
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Fig. 1 Hopper, Cape Cod 








he told me that he had never found the 
perfect one, either "from the fact." as he 
said, or "improvised." He was, in his 
own words, "torn between the two." The 
result, he said, was never quite what he 
had had in his mind. Sometimes he spoke 
of a picture as too literal, too much a 
copy of nature. It was evident to me that 
there was a real conflict between the 
inner image and the one on canvas. As he 
wrote in 1933 in the catalog of the Museum 
of Modern Art's one-man show, “I find. 
in working, always the disturbing intrusion 
of elements not a part of my most interested 
vision, and the inevitable obliteration and 
replacement of this vision bv the work 
itself as it proceeds. The struggle to prevent 


Evening, 7939, oil on 
canvas. 30 x 407 
Collection Mr. and Mrs. 


Jobn Hay Whitney. 


Fig. 2 Hopper. Rooms 

for Tourists, /945. oil on 
canvas, 30 x 40^. New 
Haven, Yale University 


Art Gallery, Bequest of 


Stephen Carlton Clark. 
B.A. 1903. 


Fig. 3 Hopper. High 


Noon, 1949, oil on 
canvas, 28 x 40. The 
Dayton Art Institute. 


Fig. 4 Hopper. The City, 


1927, oil on canvas, 
28 x 36°. Tuscon. 
University of Arizona. 
Museum of Art. 








that abstract art also had emotional and 
ideational content—to him it was decora- 
tive. But after all, you can't expect one 
artist of a very decided type to like an 
artist who is quite directly opposed to 
what he does. These are the words of a 
deeply introspective artist—a visionary 
of a very individual kind—in search of 
his own inner image and of his own form 
of perfection. 

Hopper was a genuinely modest creative 
artist—a rare phenomenon. He had a 
habit of deprecating his own work. If you 
would admire it, he would say, “You like 
it?” Yet, one always felt that he was fully 
aware of his own worth. In later vears he 
was even known to admit that a new picture 
was "pretty good.” 

His mature oils were generally pre- 
ceded by many drawings, before he put 
brush to canvas. On-the-spot sketches 
were made of actual objects and places, 
such as the theater interior Vew York 





Movie (Pl. 8). For High Noon (Fig. 3) 
he even built a small cardboard model of 
the cottage and placed it in sunlight, to 
get the precise pattern of sunlight and 
shadows. 

The overall composition was developed 
in larger drawings, usually a series of 
them. It is fascinating to see how the first 
concept was improved in each successive 
drawing—particularly, for example, in 
Office at Night, Cape Cod Evening, and 
Nighthawks. But he told me that he did 
not finish these drawings too highly, as he 
might then copy them rather than the 
concept in his mind. For the same reason 
he did not paint oil studies for his paint- 
ings—as Thomas Eakins almost always 
did. The best method, he said, was to 
work out the composition on the canvas. 

Hopper's design was completely three- 
dimensional, as opposed to the tendency 
toward two-dimensionality which is char- 
acteristic of a great deal of modern art. 


MIS Wad UERN Ad CUIICCIVCU Uy ULE part 
masters of Western painting—te creation 
of rounded forms in three-dimensional 
pictorial space. He had a natural gift for 
constructing solid forms that possess great 
physical substance and weight—a gift as 
inborn as a color sense, but far less com- 
mon. The sheer physical power of his 
paintings is a fact that strikes one imme- 
diately on encountering his works. 

His design has certain marked charac- 
teristics. It is built largely on straight lines, 
with few curvilinear elements. The overall 
shape is almost always a horizontal rec- 
tangle; there are very few upright compo- 
sitions. Horizontals provide the founda- 


——ien-of4he-structure—but4thes-me-inter — 


rupted and crossed bv powerful verticals, 


which contrast strongly with them. This 


interaction of horizontals and verticals is 
a dynamic principle in Hopper's design, 
producing the pronounced angularity typ- 
ical of it. 

Certain favorite devices are evident. 
Often a strong horizontal across the fore- 
¢round—a railroad track, a highway, a 
street, or a sidewalk—acts as a base for 
the more complex forms above and be- 
vond it. As Alfred Barr wrote, these fore- 
ground horizontals are "like the edge of 
a stage beyond which drama unfolds.” 

An outstanding example of horizontal 
design is Early Sunday Morning (PI. 4). 
The row of houses is seen from directly in 
front, so that the chief lines are exactly 
horizontal. These dominant lines are re- 
lieved by the upright forms of barber pole 
and hydrant and by the repeated pattern 
of vertical windows and doors. It is a 
composition of stark simplicity, but the 
just relations of part to part and the 
powerful relationship of everv element in 
the picture to one another create a design 
that is rich and satisfving, with a quality of 
inevitability. 

A further development was the use of 
diagonals. As early as New York Pave- 
ments (Pl. 1) and The City (Fig. 4), he 
chose a viewpoint from above the central 
mass and at an angle to it, to produce a 
basic diagonal composition. The plan was 
carried further in Office at Night: the 
viewpoint is again from above—we are 
looking down into the room: the main 
structural lines are all diagonal to the 
four edges of the painting, and the angles 
are all oblique or acute, not right angles. 
The result is a closely knit diagonal design, 
fine in its interplav of straight lines at 
varied angles to one another. 

Hopper' s most complex kind of three- 
dimensional design is the horizontal wedge 
form, cutting across the composition and 
receding in depth. An early example is 
Manhattan Bridge Loop (Fig. 5). where 
the massive bridge approach runs from 
right to left, receding, and is crossed by 
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Fig. 5 


the verticals of steel arches, buildings, and 
the lamppost. It is noticeable that none of 
these uprights is exactly perpendicular, all 
lean slightly in different directions. Such 
variations are true of all Hopper's compo- 
sitions, there is nothing mechanically reg- 
ular about them; for he was a realist. In 
this as in many other respects, he differs 
fundamentally from the Precisionists, such 
as Sheeler, who painted many of the same 
subjects, but Hopper's work does not take 
into account so much of the actualities of 
the objects that he paints. 

The clearest, most effective example of 
the wedge design is Nighthawks. The 
strong wedge form of the restaurant, 
thrusting from right to left like the prow 
of a ship, is countered by the solid row of 
buildings at right angles to it. The thrusting 
wedge is met by a static mass. No main 
planes are parallel to the surface of the 
painting—what we call the picture plane 
—as they are in Early Sunday Morning; 
hence no main lines are parallel to the 
rectangular frame, and none is purely 
horizontal. When we compare the strict 
horizontality of the earlier picture (strong 
as it is) with the interplay of wedge form 
and countering mass in Nighthawks, we 
realize the growth in the complexity of 
Hopper's design. This more dynamic kind 
of composition which he practiced in his 
later years was major evolution in his art. 

His style showed no softening with the 
years. Indeed, certain major paintings 
revealed their rectilinear and angular 
structure even more clearly: for example, 
Second Story Sunlight (Pl. 15) and High 
Noon. The latter painting is almost pure 
geometry: the dominant straight lines and 
acute angles, the emphatic pattern of sun- 
light and shadow, the extreme simplifica- 
tion, and the utter clarity—all create a 
design that has interesting parallels with 
geometric abstraction. (By the way, this 
is a comparison that Hopper didn't care 
for; when I told him that in a lecture I had 
used a slide of High Noon together with a 
Mondrian, his only comment was: "You 
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kill me.") If geometric abstraction can 
be called plane geometry, Hopper's later 
paintings can be called solid geometry. 


Lloyd Goodrich is former 
director of the Whitney Museum of 
American Art. 


John Clancy 


Gail Levin: John, can vou tell us all. 
were you there at the Rehn Gallery when 
Edward Hopper came in for the first 
time? 


John Clancy: Yes | was. | was at Rehn's. 
| ran it all the time. I was his alter ego. 
Well, I said there was a young man outside, 
some tall, lanky guy with some watercolors 
he'd like to show you. "Well, all right, tell 
him to wait. I'll be right with him." So, 
Rehn went out and said, “All right, bring 
your package out to the other room and 
I'll be right with you." Well, Rehn was 
about to go to lunch, but he became so 
infatuated with the watercolors that he 
forgot about lunch. He said, "I'd love to 
show these." "Well, the Brooklyn Museum 
wants to have an exhibition. Maybe at the 
end of that exhibition I'll bring them over 
to you. So Hopper did; he brought them 
to the gallery and met with immediate 
success. People used to come in and say, 
"These are beautifully done but why did he 
pick such serious subjects?" Stephen Clark 
was one of the first purchasers, and he 
also bought the House By tbe Railroad 
(Pl. 2), which was the start of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art's collection. Then 
later on he fell out with them and didn't 
give them anything. 


GL: After their marriage in 1924, Jo was 
Hopper’s only model, but how did he feel 
about posing for Jo? John, can you tell us 
that? 


JC: Yes, in fact. I remember one time they 


had a little spat, and she had me down to 
the studio looking at her work: then dur- 
ing the course of conversation he tried to 
make up with her, and he said, “Jo, I'll 
buy you a dress at Bonwit's." "I got a 
dress, I don't want a dress." "Well, I'll 
buy vou a book." “I don't want a book." 
“TIl pose for you." "Will ya! He knew 
how to reach her. 


GL: Could you describe vour visit to 
Hopper's studio on Washington Square? 


JC: Oh, I think I should feel honored. I'm 
one of the few people to see the Hoppers. 
Ed Hopper did all the cooking—Mrs. 
Hopper hated to cook, she'd do anything 
sooner than cook. So came lunchtime, 
and he had to have something to eat. They 
had to eat. So, he put on the kettle and 
had a cup of tea and a piece of cake and 
something else. 


GL: Could you describe how Hopper's 
studio looked compared to Jo's? 


JC: His was just bare, not a stick of 
furniture in it. Her studio was pictures all 
over the place. 


GL: In other words, her work was up and 
his wasn t? 


JC: Yes. She wasn't a bad painter, but she 
was overshadowed by him. He was so 
great. 


GL: Could vou share with us what Duncan 
Phillips said about Hopper's work? 


JC: Oh yes. Duncan Phillips was in the 
gallery one day, and I reminded him 
about a remark he had made about Hop- 
per. I said, "How dare you become so 
photographic speaking of Hopper? How 
dare you become so photographic? He's 
so utterly transcendent!” He said, "That's 
true." I said, "Of course it is!” 


John Clancy was an assistant at the 
Frank K.M. Rebn Gallery and bas 
been its director since 1952. 


Helen Hayes 


Gail Levin: Now Vd like to ask Miss 
Helen Hayes to tell us about the commis- 
sion of Pretty Penny (Fig. 6). 


Helen Hayes: Oh thank vou for being so 
brief; because I'm nervous, I'm going to 
be even briefer. I felt that I was here 
under false pretenses. I have very little 
that I can add to the wonderful knowledge 
we've been hearing and the enlightenment 
we've been receiving on Hopper. I just 


Fig. 5 Hopper, 
Manhattan Bridge Loop, 
1928. oil on canvas. 


36 x 60". Andover, 


Mass.. Phillips Academ y. 
Addison Gallery of 
American Art. 
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Fig. 6 Hopper. Pretty 


Penny, 1939. oil on 
canvas. 29 x FO. 
Northampton, Mass.. 
\mith College Museum 
of Art, Gift of Mrs 
Charles MacArthur 
(Helen Hayes. L. H.D. 
1940), 1965. 


Fig. 7 Hopper. Study for 


Pretty Penny, 7939, conté 
10!» x 16. New York. 
Whitney Museum of 


American Art, Bequest of 


Josephine N. Hopper. 
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MacArthur, and I bought this house we 
were so devoted to it. It meant so much to 
us. we loved it so much. We bought it for 
a very small sum—in the heart of the 
town of Nyack, but it had lawns going 
down to the river. It was—and it is still 
—a very beautiful place. So it was run- 
down. It had been a two-family house and 
we had to change it back to its original 
shape and interior. We were spending 
money very hard and fast on that after 
having bought the house for a small 
amount. We were just going broke on 
doing it to satisfy us, doing it over. I was 
working in radio at the time to make 
some money to contribute to this restora- 
tion bit. I was in a radio series called 
"The New Penny,” and it was hard work 
and very unsatisfactory work, but there | 
was working my head off to get some 
money. Charlie was going off back and 
forth to Hollywood to make money. ditto, 
and we were pouring it all into this house. 
So a wag, a friend of mv husband's, called 
t "Pretty Penny,” and that was the way 
the name happened. 

In about 1937 or 1938, Charlie had 
the bright idea of having Hopper—who 
had been born in Nyack, who lived in a 
real Hudson River bracketed house, a 
little tiny house down the street there 
from us—paint our house. We were so 
intoxicated with this wonderment that we 
wanted it to be immortalized. Hopper 
was brought out by Frank Rehn, and Jo 
Hopper came with him. I guess I had 
never met a more misanthropic, grumpy, 
grouchy individual in my life, and as a 
performer I just shriveled under the heat 
of this disapproval. | backed into a corner 
and there I stayed in the dark, lost to the 
whole, whole city. Really, I was utterly 
unnerved by this man. Finally—this was 
in the springtime—we walked around 
the whole house, and then he came back 
in, still like a big hellcat of anger and 
resentment at the whole thing. He came 
back and resumed his place in the corner 
—the chair that he had been sitting in, 
and Charlie's favorite chair, too—and he 
said, "I can't do this house. I don't want 
to paint this house. It does nothing for 
me." And we had thought it was a real 
Hopper house. We thought it was like the 
"House by the Railroad,” (PI. 2). Well, it 
isnt. It's a pretty house, you see. He 
wanted to have a house with interesting 
planes and idiosvncrasies in its design. 
Well, he said, “I can't paint it. There's no 
light and there's no air that I can find for 
that house." And he was right. We had 
been so enthusiastic in planning that the 
place was rather one of those cool, shaded 
houses with many trees around it. So he 
said, "There's no air, there's no light. | 
have to have air." So they went away and 
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we settled for that. 

Anyway, we had met the great man and 
we still were great admirers: that hadn't 
phased our love for his work. About mid- 
Februarv the next vear our little daughter 
Mary, then age eight, came running home 
from school for lunch: she came in, pig- 
tails streaming, and said, "Mommy, there's 
a man outside making a picture of our 
house." I looked out the window, and it 
never crossed my mind that it was Hopper 
but it was. He had all those months waited 
for summer to pass and autumn to pass 
and then came February, when he had 
plenty of his so-and-so air and light, and 
he came back and he was seated out there 
in the bitter cold drawing the house. We 
remained in a state of siege until the light 
failed. | was afraid to go out for fear it 
would send him away again, and I wouldn't 
let Mary go out back to school; I just said 
g0 out that way. So we staved locked in our 
house until after dark and he had dis- 
appeared. Of course, the next day Mary 
went back again. So, I couldn't cope any 


longer, and I went out and asked him—I 
worried about him— "Would vou like 
some coffee or something? It's awful cold 
out here." "Nope. Just working." And 
finally, when that day was over, he did 
come in with some extraordinarily fine 
drawings that are now in the Whitney 
Museum (Fig. 7). Oh, I forgot to tell you 
that Charlie, when I told him that first 
night that Hopper had reappeared and 
was doing these drawings, Charlie phoned 
“rank Rehn and said, "How did you do 
that? What changed his mind?" And he 
said, "Well, Jo and I have been working 
on him and after having an afternoon of 


Jo, he was not known for being close- 


mouthed.” I know that they had worked 
on him very hard and very effectively. The 
poor man, you know, he did that for us at 
Frank Rehn’s instigation; he managed the 
whole thing. Hopper painted that picture 
he didn't want to paint of a house that had 
nothing to say to him, but he painted it for 
twenty-five hundred dollars. It still breaks 
my heart to think that the man must have 
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John Clancy: But he was very frugal. In 
fact, I never told this, but during the 
depression things were pretty bad. He 
came to Rehn one day and said, “I know 
that you have pretty tough going, vou 
know I've saved my money, I'd be glad to 
loan vou some if vou need it.” 





HH: Well, that was vou see after, after 
maybe that's what he was going to lend 
him, what he got for our house. It was 
just after the depression. However, it 
seemed terrible to me that he was in a 
position where he had to spend his genius 
on something he disapproved, like me 


doing "The New Penny, the radio show — 


| guess I had sort of a kindred spirit for 
him. That is the story of Pretty Penny. 
Now it's in this exhibition, and I'm so 
glad that people are seeing it, enjoying it. 
I gave it away years later, after my husband 
had died. I was going to move away from 
my house out there in Nyack and then to a 
small apartment in New York, and I wanted 
to find a good place to leave it. I asked 
Theodore Rousseau at the Metropolitan 








for the names of small museums that 
might need some additions to their col- 
lection, and at the head of the list was the 
museum of Smith College, in Massachu- 
setts, in Northampton. Smith had been 
practically the first important educational 
institution to give me an honorary degree 
and take a chance on me; I settled to give 
it to them. I gave it to them so that it 
would be a part of their permanent col- 
lection. The terrible thing is, I'm told by 
people who have been to that collection 
over the years, that it's never been shown 
in the collection. It's in somebody's of- 
fice. Therefore, it's very, very pleasing for 
me to know that it's here and being seen 
in this great exhibition in New York. 


Actress Helen Hayes is tbe only 
patron to bave commissioned a 
painting from Hopper. 


Raphael Soyer 


When Gail Levin asked me to participate 
in the symposium on Edward Hopper, | 
readily agreed, since I knew Hopper. I 
painted him several times, and we were 
both involved in the magazine Reality. 
When I say "I knew Hopper," what 
does that mean? Did anybody really know 
this silent, noncommunicative man? To 
me he represented the type of humble, 
honest American painters who worked 
daily, steadily, in their modest, even aus- 
tere, studios—like Henry Varnum Poor, 
Edwin Dickinson, Guy Pene du Bois. | 
had great feeling for these people—they 
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were so intelligent and so unpretentious. 

My comparatively close relationship with 
Hopper began about 1963 (even though 
ten years earlier we had worked together 
on Reality). At that time, in 1963, I 
embarked upon the project of painting 
Homage to Thomas Eakins (Fig. 8). 
Two events inspired me to attempt this 
ambitious work: seeing Fantin-Latour's 
Homage to Delacroix in Paris, and the 
great Eakins exhibition, organized bv 
Lloyd Goodrich, in the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum of Art. And, besides, I always had a 
desire to do a large group painting. Now I 
would fulfill it. 

| contacted a few artists. I wrote first to 
Edward Hopper, describing what I wanted 
to do, saying, “I'm writing to vou first, 
because I cannot conceive this composi- 
tion without you in it. I consider this 
projected painting not plausible without 
you." I promised to use as little of his 
time as possible. I remember Hopper s 
answer. He would gladly pose for me. He 
liked the idea, but he warned me that 
there might be some artists who would 
want to be included not for their love of 
Eakins, but for reasons of publicity. 

May I quote from my diary about Hop- 
per's first sitting for the oil study: 


Curved and bent though his body is, his 
height comes through. I imagined him in 
the role of those fantastic saints who flagel- 





Fig. 8 Raphael Soyer. 
Homage to Thomas 
Eakins, /964 — 65. oil. 





late themselves or meditate in deserts in the 
paintings of Carpaccio and De la Tour. 
There is a loneliness about him, an Habitual 
moroseness, a sadness to the point of anger. 
His voice breaks the silence loudlv and 
sepulchrallv. He posed still with folded hands 
on the table. A few times he raised his folded 
hands and scratched his ear with the tip of 
one of his intertwined fingers. We hardh 
conversed. 


Hopper came to pose three times. Grad- 
ually we became less shy of each other and 
began to talk during the sittings, about 
Eakins, art critics, photographv, but never 
about his own work. He thought Eakins 
used photography to some extent. "But 
Goodrich says 'No—he did not." "His 
[Eakins's| paintings are so dark, it's a 
disadvantage." Hopper said. He wondered 
how a comprehensive Eakins exhibition 
would be received in Europe. He told me 
that Forbes-Watson wrote that when a 
painting by Eakins, the Concert, was 
shown in Italy the spectators didn't know 
what to make of it and laughed. “They 
simply laughed at it," he repeated wor- 
riedly a few times. "I don't know." Ever 
so often Hopper ended a statement un- 
certainly with "I don't know." 

We happened to mention Kunivoshi, 
and Hopper said, "His work is oriental, 
and oriental painting doesn't go so far as 
western art—it stops. . . . Of course, it's 
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a very formalized art. Hiroshige is more 
realistic because, I think, he was influ- 
enced by western art." 

We talked about photography again, 
and I said photography could be helpful 
sometimes. "Your jacket, for instance, 
does not retain the same folds each time 
you come to pose," I said. "I took a 
photo of a landscape once," Hopper re- 
plied, "and I couldn't use it. Photography 
is so light. No weight to it.” When I 
named the well-known American photog- 
rapher Matthew Brady and the Parisian 
Atget, Hopper ponderingly insisted, “They 
can't get the same weight as painters can. 
I don't know." 

When once Hopper was asked to par- 
ticipate in an art symposium with some 
nonrepresentational artists, he refused. 
He told me, "I said ‘Nix.’ Painting has 
become a matter of words to such a great 
extent." 

We talked about writers on art and art 
critics, we discussed their merits and 
shortcomings. "They don't seem to write 
what they think," Hopper said broodingly. 
"Of course there are pressures. They 
weave a fabric of words that don't seem 
to have much to do with painting... . | 
don't know. They don't actually paint 
themselves. They're looking inside from 
the outside, you know.” “Did you know 
Henry McBride?" I asked. "He wasn't bad.” 
"He was amusing,” said Hopper, "Guy 
Pene du Bois was better." He mentioned 
Du Bois's name several times with some- 
thing like fondness. "Du Bois and I studied 
with Henri, who was a good teacher. He 
talked about life in connection with art . . . 
but he was a limited painter—just the 
model and the background. All of them— 
Henri, Bellows, Sloan, Glackens, Luks— 
their movement was important in American 
art, but they were not great painters at all. 
Du Bois had no use for Bellows. Glackens 
became arty after awhile." 

We talked about Italian art. "It's too 
lush and sweet at times," I said. "Man- 
tegna is very masculine and vigorous," 
Hopper said. "Piero della Francesca seems 
to be the idol today. Then he described a 
Dutch or Flemish painting he had seen at a 
dealer's: "I don't remember the artist's 
name. It was just a square, a beautiful 
sunlit pavement and houses—no figures.” 

He talked about Mexico, where he had 
painted some watercolors. Had he met any 
of the Mexican painters who were quite 
popular in the U.S. at that time? "No. At a 
hotel where we staved once, Siqueros 
staved, too. I did not meet him." I asked 
him if he had met any of the French 
painters when he lived in Paris. "No. I did 
not know anyone. Gertrude Stein was on 
the throne when I was there." 

After two and a half hours I asked 
Hopper if he was tired. "No," he said, “I 


can pose more. You don t have to hurry. - 
Just at that moment my wife came up to 
the studio, carrving our one-vear-old 
grandson, lively eyed, full of promise and 
potential, but as vet unable to walk or 
talk. "May I introduce David to you?" she 
asked. "This is David. David, say hello to 
Mr. Hopper. "He doesn't have to say it if 
he doesn't want to." said the octogenarian 
in his sepulchral voice. And there was 
warmth and humor in his eves, I thought, 
as he glanced from under his forehead at 
the infant. 

To go back now, about ten years pre- 
viously, to the publication of Reality and 
Hopper's participation in it. In the first 
issue of that slim magazine Henry Varnum 
Poor tells "how this group began." I quote: 
"The first meeting of this group was in 
response to a postcard from Raphael Soyer 
in March 1950. We met in a restaurant. | 
recall Kunivoshi, Edward Hopper, Ben 
Shahn, Leon Kroll, Joseph Hirsch, Philip 
Evergood, Raphael Sover. We found it 
very pleasant to sit around the table and 
talk about what we believed in as painters. 
We felt that regardless of what might 
grow out of this, the meeting was worth- 
while in just bringing us together. . . . We 
met again, and the group began growing." 

But it was not until 1953, three years 
after the first meeting, that Reality—a 
Journal of Artists’ Opinion made its ap- 
pearance with a statement signed by forty- 
six artists. Following are excerpts from 
that statement: 


All art is an expression of human experience. 
... We believe that texture and accident, 
like color, design and all other elements of 
painting are only the means to a larger end 
which is the depiction of man and his world. 
Today mere textural novelty is being pre- 
sented bv a dominant group of museum 
officials, dealers, critics and publicity men 
as the unique manifestation of artistic intui- 
tion. This arbitrary exploitation of a single 
phase of painting encourages contempt for 
the taste and intelligence of the public. . . . 
We are asked to believe that only an inner 
circle is capable of judging contemporary 
painting, that everybody else must take it on 
faith. 


The statement closes with a quote from the 
journal of Delacroix: "The men of our 
profession deny to the fabricators of the- 
ories the right to dabble in our domain, 
and at our expense." 

In this statement the artists committed 
themselves "to restore to art its freedom 
and dignity as a living language." Among 
the signers were Milton Avery, Isabel 
Bishop, Charles Birchfield, Guy Pene du 
Bois, Philip Evergood, Joseph Hirsch, Ed- 
ward Hopper, Karl Knaths, Leon Kroll, 
Kunivoshi, Sidney Laufman, Jacob Law- 


rence, Jack LEVINE, Kegimamu (arsi, NOUCIU 
Gwathmey, Maurice Grosser, and Henry 
Varnum Poor. 

There was also an open letter to the 
Museum of Modern Art, requesting “that 
representational forms of art be given the 
same serious and scholarly considera- 
tion that the Museum has extended to 
abstract art recently" and that a confer- 
ence be called "to help resolve some of 
the problems involved." Such a confer- 
ence was later held, but the directors 
denied they were giving undue attention 
to nonobjectivism. 

The first issue also contained articles by 
Henry Varnum Poor, Honoré Sharer, Jack 
Levine, Ben Shahn, and Maurice Grosser. 
There was a letter from Paris by Guy Pene 
du Bois and several personal statements 
by other artists, among them Edward Hop- 
per, whose statement I will quote: 


Great art is the outward expression of an 
inner life in the artist, and this inner life 
will result in his personal vision of the 
world. No amount of skillful invention can 
replace the essential element of imagination. 
One of the weaknesses of much abstract 
painting is the attempt to substitute the in- 
vention of the intellect for a pristine imagina- 
tive conception. 

The inner life of a human being is a vast 
and varied realm, and does not concern itself 
only with stimulating arrangements of color, 
form and design. 

The term "life" as used in art is something 
not to be held in contempt, for it implies all 
of existence, and the province of art is to react 
to it and not to shun it. 

Painting will have to deal more fully and 
less obliquely with life and nature's phenom- 
ena—before it can become great. 


Looking back it amuses me to think 
how long it took for us artists to come 
together, to get to know one another, to air 
our views on art and events, and finally to 
produce once a year the three slim issues 
of Reality. Our purpose was to discuss the 
changing and confusing art situation of the 
moment, to try to understand the abrupt 
ascendancv of abstraction and its whole- 
hearted promulgation by museums, art 
dealers, and critics. 

We did not foresee the furor, the furi- 
ous reaction our little publication would 
arouse on the part of the Museum of 
Modern Art, of art critics, and of art 
publications. The museum sent a letter to 
the editorial board of Reality in which 
was implicit a warning against Communist 
influence. At the same time some lunatic 
organization sent a letter wanting to join 
us in the war against the ungodly com- 
munists of the Museum of Modern Art. 
These were the McCarthy days. Some art- 
ists, afraid to lose standing with the Mu- 
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seum of Modern Art, resigned from the 
group. But Edward Hopper stayed on the 
editorial board and, although he seldom 
took part in the discussions, he never 
missed a meeting, 

Now, more on Hopper. In the sixties, 
during the time of the cultural exchange 
between our country and the Soviet Union, 
I was informed one day by Anton Refrigier 
that a Russian art historian, the author of 
the first history on American art in Russian, 
who was touring with a Russian group in 
the U.S., wanted to meet some of the 
contemporary artists he had written about. 
Would I invite some artists to meet Profes- 
sor Chegodaev in our home? 

On very short notice about sixteen 
artists showed up, among them Edward 
Hopper. Chegodaev spoke English, and a 
warm relationship was established between 
him and the Americans. In the hubbub of 
the general conversation, I heard the loud 
voice of the until-then-silent Edward Hop- 
per: "What would your government do if 
your country had a Daumier at this time?" 
The Russian's voice was low, and I could 
not hear his answer to Hopper's stern ques- 
tion. But I did see them shake hands. After a 
while my wife brought out refreshments, 
and Hopper, who had again lapsed into 
silence, exclaimed at the sight of a tray of 
cookies, “Oh, little cakes!" 

The frugality of the Hoppers amused us. 
When they invited us out to dinner once in 
Truro, it was not to any of the restaurants 
generally frequented by artists and their 
friends, but to the nondescript Bill's Diner 
on the road. “The food here is better than 
in the high-tone places," Jo Hopper said 
with conviction. 

For several years Rebecca and I would 
dutifully make a yearly visit to the Hop- 
pers, climbing up the four steep flights to 
their home on Washington Square. We 
would phone several times before each 
visit, and Jo would invariably try to dis- 
suade us from coming, either because 
the "house was in disorder," or they 
"had not yet unpacked from their return 
from Cape Cod," or simply because "Eddie 
isn't up to it." Finally she would consent to 
our coming, and would receive us with her 
fussy cordiality into her light studio. We 
always brought some memento—a catalog 
on Thomas Eakins, or some publication 
with a reference to Hopper. 

In Jo Hopper's studio there was a 
permanent, never changing exhibition of 
her paintings—pictures of her small, 
crammed world, of Truro, flower pieces, 
interiors of her room, and pictures of 
cats and potbellied stoves. Only once did 
we see Edward's studio—a large, white- 
washed, bare room, with an etching press, 
an easel, and nothing on the walls. Jo 
would daintily serve us bread-and-butter 
sandwiches, and tea, fragrant with a clove 
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in each cup. à 

Once, years ago, we visited the Hoppers 
in their summer home, a lonely house on 
one of the hills in Truro. Jo sent us 
directions how to get there and emphasized 
the difficulty of driving up the almost 
perpendicular narrow road to the top: 
"Keep in the ruts," she warned. When we 
reached the house, there was Hopper 
Sitting in front of it, looking out over the 
hills. We found Jo sitting in the back, 
looking over the bay. "That's what we do 
all the time,” she said sharply. “He sits in 
his spot and looks at the hills all day, and 
I look at the sea. And when we meet there 
is controversy, controversy, controversy." 

Their country house, too, was stark and 
bare. In the large room stood a huge easel, 
which Hopper said he had made himself, 
pointing to a box in the corner containing 
his tools. There was not a painting, not 
even a bare canvas in sight. When I asked 
what he was working on, he said, “I'm 
worried like hell. I haven't begun to paint 
this year. But I’m waiting for November, 
when the shadows are longer, and the 
landscape is more interesting, in fact, 
beautiful." But I believe that Hopper 
painted mentally all the time. The content 
had to be clear and accurate in his mind 
before he began to compose it on the raw, 
white canvas. 

I was flattered and moved by the friend- 
ship of this seemingly unfriendly, aloof old 
man. I liked him and admired him, and I 
recognized his intelligence. In any exhibi- 
tion of American art, a Hopper stands out, 
weighty, lonely, and unadorned, like his 
house, like his easel, like himself. 


Painter Raphael Soyer was, with 
Hopper, a member of the editorial 
committee of Reality magazine. 


Brian O'Doberty 


Hopper wrote that the inner life of a 
human being is a vast and varied realm. 


. How much of his did I see? As far as I 


could see, his public and private faces 
differed not a bit. His silence was formi- 
dable, as you've heard today. It was a 
rich, active, and companionable silence. 
It gave extra meaning to what he said or 
did, the kind of meaning that occupies 
every recess of his great paintings. 

When he did talk he was very sparing. I 
wrote a long piece on him and Mrs. 
Hopper I brought it down and read it to 
them, warts and all. She liked it at once, 
even when it hurt. He didn't say anything. 
Several months later he brought it up to 
say just three words: "You got me." That 
was all. 

Barbara Novak said, “He was econom- 
ical about everything but time—he was 
prodigal with that." He used all the time 


in the world to clarify his perceptions, 
testing them all the way. There was that 
curious coexistence of complete certainty 
and complete doubt. The “I don't know" 
reported by Raphael Soyer is very famil- 
iar. Somewhere a cynic manqué was re- 
strained by his stoicism. 

Mrs. Hopper had a poor opinion of 
Carlyle but Carlyle's descriptions of people 
are among the best I know. How would he 
have described Hopper? Perhaps some- 
thing like this: He was very tall, stooped, 
slow-moving, deliberate. Though patient 
and stoic, he was always observant and 
quick-witted. He was courteous and well- 
dressed, often in Norfolk jackets. His 
gestures were few. He rarely crossed his 
legs when he sat down, perhaps because 
they were so long. He clasped his hands 
on his lap, or held the left arm of his 
chair while rubbing his cheek gently with 
the first and second fingers of the right 
hand. Sometimes the forefinger would 
hover in front of his lips in the gesture 
that indicates silence. Sometimes both 
forefingers, arising out of his clasped 
hands, would touch his lips and he would 
gently nod his head in a reflective manner. 
He said little; after he uttered a phrase or 
two he looked to see your response before 
you formulated it. He read a great deal, 
particularly Emerson, went to a great 
many films, possessed a radio but no 
television. He liked French culture, was 
conservative in politics, disallowed the 
premises of abstract art, was self-depre- 
cating, distrusted fame, would not sign 
autographs, and had a deep pessimism 
about human nature, which he liked to 
observe endlessly. He was sensual, puri- 
tanical, highly principled, direct, honest, 
generous, and he kept his word. He was 
not religious—he admired Renan's Zífe 
of Jesus— and he had a full knowledge 
of the messiness of life. 

Of the many stories that could be told, 
I'll limit myself to two. One he told on 
himself. When Time magazine gave that 
famous party for its cover story subjects, 
he spotted one of his heroines—Bette 
Davis. He went up, plucked her dress, 
and when he had her attention said, “I 
like your movies." She responded "So?" 
and returned to her conversation. He'd 
laugh at that point. The other story arose 
out of several parties we threw in the 
sixties to which the Hoppers came. The 
room would quickly fill up except around 
the Hoppers, who sat on the couch. A 
space would form around them. From 
this he would survey the party. People 
would cross over, pay their respects, and 
exit, I thought him very. comfortable in 
this isolation, his hands clasped on his 
stick, which was. standing on the floor 
between his legs. Mrs. Hopper, who loved 
parties, would leave, have a conversation, 


“oy 





and come back like a bird returning to a 
perch on an oak tree. 

We talked about his process a lot. It 
seemed to involve three stages. First, there 
was the slow evolution of a subject in his 
mind, often aided by sketches. He called 
this "gestation in the mind and arising 
emotion." Here the subject was perceived 
emotionally and formally at the same 
time, another of those transactions tran- 
scending inside and out that are in my 
view the kev to his work. He didn t start to 
paint until that idea had substance in his 
mind. He did a fairlv finished sketch and 
then began to paint—without reference 
to the sketch, as | remember. 

At this point the work on the canvas 
began to replace the work in the mind: 
that vision, as he called it, was compro- 
mised by the physical problems of work- 
ing. (That, of course, is how a movie 
director works, and Hopper has a great 
following among cameramen. Thev love 
him and feel thev understand him better 
than anvone else does.) The picture be- 
eins to compromise the vision in his 
mind. Gradually the work replaces the 
vision. So the birth of the picture is the 
death of the vision and to that degree of 


James Thomas Flexner 


My friendship with Edward Hopper stemmed 
from my purchasing in 1948 from a drug- 
store rack for twenty-five cents The Pocket 
Book of Old Masters. \t was an attractive 
paperback, illustrated with good plates, 
and undoubtedly available in innumerable 
ordinary places across the continent. In 
those days, when American art was still a 
subject of scorn to our academics, aes- 
thetes, and critics, I liked to contend that, 
if it were possible to get past the barri- 
cade set up by these Europeanized intel- 
lectuals, the American people at large 
would enjoy and appreciate the art of 
their own land. I suddenly visualized a 
chance for testing my assumption. Pocket 
Books had then the largest paperback 
distribution in the United States. Suppos- 
ing they could be persuaded to float on 
their waters a history of American painting? 

I mailed out the proposition as a forlorn 
hope, but almost immediately found myself 
lunching grandly, in an expensive restau- 
rant, with the editors and executives of 
Pocket Books. They expressed enthusiasm. 


The result was The Pocket History of 


American Painting, published in 1950, 


sessor of a major and original style. 

Hopper had discarded Henri's romantic 
outlook and dramatic brushwork for a firm, 
laconic realism. He depicts American cities 
with love, and vet with unflinching exacti- 
tude: the garish stores, the jumble of archi- 
tectural stvles, the contrast of brightness 
and shadow on blank or overdecorated walls. 
When he shows people—diners at an all- 
night restaurant ... a woman undressing 
under the glare of an unshaded bulb— we 
see them in a flash, as if we had gone 
quickly by a lighted window. The pictures 
are alive with the mystery and loneliness of 
a great citv. In landscapes as in urban 
scenes, Hopper gains solidity from geometric 
compositions similar to those Sheeler bor- 
rowed from Cubism, but he denies any 
borrowing: ""Angularity just comes naturally 
to me." Living in the same age, he had 
reached some of the same conclusions as 
the Parisian masters. Like theirs, his art is 
moving and forceful because it evolved from 
his own temperament and his own experience. 


The accompanying illustration is of Night- 
hawks (Pl. 11). 

Authors breed paper as copiously as 
cockroaches breed cockroaches, and it 


the author. This process was instructed with four adequate color plates and forty- would be useless to burrow in my piles of — 


by what he called "the struggle to prevent 
this decay. The extent to which he was 
unwilling to relinquish what he had clari- 
fied in his mind gave his process a very 
modern tension—the most modern thing 
about him, I feel—that and his doubt. 

When we were sitting at Lloyd Good- 
richs 1964 exhibition he'd come and 
look at the people ("Why do they come 
here, | wonder? What passes through 
their minds?") and I'd try to get him to 
talk about the pictures. He finally offered 
one statement about his intentions: "Each 
picture is an instant in time, arrested, and 
acutely realized with the utmost intensity.” 
That was the first time he'd mentioned 
the dimension of time. It also summed up 
the projection of the image outward in 
that dream of conceptual ease to which 
his method aspired. 

He would have looked at all of us here, 
| imagine, with curiosity and in silence. 
He would have been somewhere up there 
in the center of a row, trving to be, in 
what I think was one of his dearest wishes, 
invisible. 





Brian O'Doherty exhibits bis 
sculpture under tbe name Patrick 
Ireland. 





eight good black-and-white illustrations. 
Cost: twenty-five cents. Copies were sold 
bv the hundreds of thousands: the book 
was translated into more than twenty lan- 
guages, and a copy came into the hands of 
Edward Hopper. 

Since the taciturn semirecluse was so 
pleased with what I had written about him 
that he sought out mv acquaintance, it 
must have expressed to an unusual extent 
how he liked to think about himself and 
his work. The passage is short enough to 
be quoted in its entirety. It picks up from 
the last statement in the preceding para- 
graph: "We admire Sheeler's paintings but 
are not emotionally stirred." 


Edward Hopper (1882— — ) strikes richer 
overtones. Trained not in the estheticism of 
Chase but the humanism of Henri, Hopper 
thinks technical experimentation an empty 
exercise unless it grows from an artist's 
urgent need to transcribe his "most intimate 
impressions of nature." However, he has 
not worked in a traditional manner. Unlike 
his fellow student Bellows, he could not 
make the methods thev had both learned 
from Henri express his own emotions. While 
Bellows turned out a flood of art, Hopper 
engaged in a lonelv search to find himself. 
As impervious to outside influence as was 
Winslow Homer, he adopted no ready-made 
recipes, either French or American. His tech- 
nique and his vision matured together with 
the slow certaintv of organic growth. Bellows 
was almost at the end of his career when 
Hopper emerged from retirement, the pos- 


old file boxes to find the letters Hopper 
wrote me. However, I am sure he did not 
summon me by telephone. (To my knowl- 
edge, he never used the telephone, al- 
though Jo did.) I surely did not delay. 

My generalized memory of my fifteen- 
vear friendship with Hopper is of sitting 
with him in silence, either total or stretch- 
ing between us under the perpetual chat- 
ter of his wife, Jo. He communicated, so it 
seemed to me, affection, intuitive under- 
standing, and sympathy. My own naturally 
ebullient nature—no one had ever ac- 
cused me of being taciturn—was led by 
the force of his personality to welcome, 
warmly and contentedly, this wordless 
communication. Having lived all my life 
in an environment of talk, where custom 
requires speech even if there is nothing 
to say, I have never with any other human 
being even approached such a relation- 
ship as I had with Hopper. 

On one occasion, I saw the force of 
Hopper's silence cow a noisy cocktail 
party. The National Institute of Arts and 
Letters has two marble buildings with, 
between them, a broad marble terrace. 
The terrace is overlooked by little porches 
fronting doorways in each building. The 
party was proceeding on the terrace. 
Hopper stood motionless on one of the 
porches. When I went up to him, he 
asked me whether I had seen Jo. She had 
disappeared. When I said I had not seen 
her, he asked me to go down into the 
crowd and look for her. This I did, asking 
various people. Several other of his friends 
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were also searching. It did not take long sparsely in the conversation, but it was 
for everyone to realize that Hopper's wife ^ evident that words were not for him an 
was missing. All eyes turned to the tall, effective medium of communication. | 
silent figure standing there motionless and can remember verv little of what he said. 
forlorn. His wordless anxiety made people The one subject concerning which he 
speak in whispers. All gaiety died. Finally, spoke volubly was his angry and sad 
he put on his hat and walked off alone with feeling that the younger generation of 
gestureless melodrama. (Hopper had dis- painters who were pursuing abstraction 
agreed with Jo about something, and she were debasing art and pushing his own 
had bustled off in a rage. When he reached achievement aside. I was one of manv 
home, he found her waiting for him there.) ^ who tried to persuade him that, because 

Hopper liked to say that all his paintings of the formal structure of his painting, he 
were an expression of himself. Surely with- was one of the few representational artists 
out conscious intention he had himself whom the abstractionists admired. but he 
acted out in tableau one of his paintings, ^ was inconsolable Perhaps this was because 
dominating a cocktail party with the la- of a deep psychological drive within him 
conic power that makes his canvases towards loneliness. Yet he was deeply hurt. 
dominate the museum rooms in which In Hopper's presence, and with him 
thev hang. seemingly indicating approval, Jo told me 

It was commonly regarded as Hopper's one day that he wanted to paint another 
misfortune that he was married to Jo. She picture laid in a movie theater. but they 
was particularly disliked by reporters and did not know how to get into one when it 
critics who had by hard effort achieved was, as he wished, shut and empty. Would 
interviews with Hopper only to find him I arrange it? I said, “Of course,” although 
hidden behind a barrage of Jo's talk. I I had no idea how I would arrange it. As it 


which my copy has long since disappeared. 
But the original has turned up in the 
Whitney Museum archive. I have been 
urged to publish the significant passages 
because of the upshot, but I confess to 
some embarrassment in doing so. 

The letter, which was not intended for 
publication, must be judged in its context: 
it Was written to give the maximum en- 
couragement to an old and revered friend 
who, I knew, was becoming unsure of 
himself. My praise of Hopper's art was 
altogether sincere—I consider him the 
greatest American painter since Eakins 
and Homer—and my interpretation of 
the painting reflected accurately what | 
felt, even if in revision I would have toned 
the overblown phraseology. But I did it to 
please Hopper, who viewed the Abstract 
Expressionists in a very unfair light. 


Mav 13, 196] 
Dear Mr. Hopper: 
Thank you very much for letting me 





know that your picture is on exhibition at 





particularly remember the loud complaints turned out, nothing was ever easier. | 
of an interviewer—I think from Time. called my literary lawyer, she called a 
After an hour or so of frustration as Jo theatrical lawyer, and within forty-eight 


the Whitney. Thave been down to see it, and 
agree that it is one of vour best works— 
which is saving a lot. It has the tremendous 


answered all his questions directed at hours I was personally telephoned by the — strength which I-so-admire in vour paint 


Hopper, he was delighted to see her get president of one of the largest theater 
up to leave, presumably for the bathroom. chains in New York (I wish I could re- 
The reporter's heart leapt: here was his member his name), who said that an 
chance! Although Jo told her husband to one of his theaters would be available to 
say nothing in her absence, the reporter Hopper at any time he pleased, day or 
did not doubt that Hopper would grasp night. The idea of another theater picture 
his opportunity to burst into speech. He by Hopper had excited everyone. But when 
refused to say a word. Such stories fed I got Hopper on the phone, he said la- 
the rumor that Hopper was hopelessly — conically that he had no intention of paint- 
henpecked. ing another theater picture. (Among his 
During the opening of the last show — very last paintings were two theater interiors. 
the Whitney gave Hopper during his life- but neither seems detailed enough to have 
ume (1964), he did not feel up to standing required his actual presence in a theater.) 
during the long hours. He was seated, One morning when we were having a 
when I came to him, with Jo prowling most agreeable time, Jo suggested that 
before him. Then Alfred Barr, the sacro- they take me out for lunch. Hopper ob- 
sanct long-time director of the Museum jected that that would be expensive, and 
of Modern Art, appeared. Being unable to they had an argument. Sure that the Hop- 
get past Jo, he said to her that he was pers could not be broke, I listened with 
proud that he had discovered Hopper by amusement for a while before I departed. 
giving him his first major exhibition. When I suppose it was an indication of my sense 
Jo looked blank, I said, "Surely, Mrs. of security in my relationship with Hopper 
Hopper, you know Alfred Barr." She final- that I did not feel the least put out or 
ly stretched out her hand: "Any friend of offended. 
Jimmie Flexner’s is a friend of mine.” As In 1961. when he was seventy-three, 
Barr retired discomforted, Hopper's usu- Hopper was worried that he was losing 
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7 
ings. Had I been one of the other artists 
whose work is being shown, I would be ven 
annoved, since in comparison with vour 
canvas most of the other pictures looked 
hopelessly wishy-washy, and even the most 
effective seemed to be in a minor kev. It is 
the difference between major painting and 
pictures, like those of the abstract-expres- 
sionists, that are primarilv decorative. The 
contrast confirmed my growing suspicion 
that one reason those painters are being so 
successful is that their art dresses up rather 
than dominates a room. Their pictures will 
cooperate with interior decorators towards a 
consistent "decor. Your picture would be 


acceptable onlv in the drawing room of 


someone who loves art so much that he is 
willing to have his environment dominated 
bv it. 

What can be more foolhardy than to 
write a great painter one's own interpretation 
of his picture? However, I have alwavs been 
one of those fools who rushes in where 
angels fear to tread. (One advantage is, vou 
don t have to associate with angels!) So here 
goes: I felt both in the formal and emotional 





The archives at the Whitney Museum 
reveal that Hopper made what was for 
him a surprising and perhaps unique use 
of the letter. He wrote the director of the 
Whitney Museum: 


Dear Goodrich: 

I am enclosing a photostat copy of a 
letter by Thomas Flexner that I received 
from him a few days ago. 

As it is mostly about the picture of mine 
which you recently acquired for the Museum 
I thought it would interest you. 

Since I took the trouble of having the 
photostat made, It may indicate that I am 
not as modest as I am said to be. 

Yours sincerely, 
Edward Hopper 


But to me, Hopper was disagreeable about 
my letter. I had, he stated, completely 
misunderstood his painting. It showed a 
tuberculosis sanitarium. 

Not knowing what I now know, I have 
often remembered my letter unhappily, 
sorry at the thought of having made a fool 
of myself before a revered friend, and even 
sorrier to be convicted of windy absurdity 
as a writer on art. 

I can remember no other occasion in 
my long association with Hopper when he 
was disagreeable to me. Why did he ex- 
press hostility rather than thanking me for 
a letter that gave him so much satisfaction 
and pleasure? 

My guess is that the letter, too accurately 
aimed at its targets, carried out its reas- 
suring mission too well. Moved to break 
his restraint by sending a copy to the 
director of the Whitney Museum-—an act 
he may subsequently have regretted as a 
confession of weakness—he felt that the 
extreme pleasure I had given him was 
dangerous: he was being invaded from 
outside. His emotions had to be always 
under his own control, and the only per- 
son allowed in his control room was his 
alter ego, the other half of his circle, his 
wife Jo. 

As they both told me, and many pre- 
liminary drawings reveal, the model for 
his female figures was always Jo. It is 
fascinating to observe how, as the sketches 
get increasingly close to the finished com- 
position, Jo is transmuted into the often 
radically different figure he eventually 
painted. Thus she posed in the nude, 
when a dumpy lady in her late seventies, 
for the tall, slim, firm-breasted, naked 
young woman in A Woman in the Sun 
(1961) (PL 16). The current explanation 
of his behavior—that Jo was a household 
tyrant too jealous to let her husband 
work with any other female—trivializes a 
profound psychological phenomenon. There 
is a fierce sensuality in Hopper's paintings 
of women, particularly when they are 


naked. This sexual drive, if indulged, 
would have thrown him on the mercy of 
the world. He needed to keep it within 
rigid inner bounds. By making his female 
alter ego his starting point in creating his 
image of any woman, he remained, how- 
ever much he subsequently altered the 
image, on his own terrain, with a path of 
retreat stretching behind him to his per- 
sonal fortress. He could safely let himself 
go. But if he had painted directly from the 
body of any other woman, or, like Pygma- 
lion, pursued his own unanchored erotic 
visions, he would have found a need to 
pull back lest he be launched on a wild, 
uncontrollable ocean. 

Hopper, as Gail Levin has pointed out, 
carried in his wallet a quotation from 
Goethe which states that art “reproduces 
the world around me by means of the 
world within me.” The application of this 
principle to Hopper’s works can seem 
difficult because he presents an image so 
realistic that it can be misinterpreted as 
impersonal. Actually, far from inviting 
the exterior world to inspire him into 
artistic expression as Winslow Homer did, 
Hopper worked his way tortuously and 
slowly from his inner self out into the 
exterior world. The motivating force was 
the exact opposite of what is ascribed to 
Hopper by those who misjudge his work 
as cold and brutal. The basic psychic fact 
was hypersensitivity, an extreme vulner- 
ability that, only because of need and 
always with a sense of danger, exposed 
itself outside his protective armor. This 
psychological phenomenon goes a long 
distance towards explaining Hopper’s 
paintings. The environment he has entered, 
being dangerous, cannot be lax. These 
forays from himself, achieved with much 
difficulty, carry with them excitement, 
romance. Loneliness is in counterpoint 
with its opposite. And the paintings are 
infused with an inner fire which is the 
more moving because it burns in a fright- 
ening, alien world. 


James Flexner bas written 
extensively on history and art 
history. 
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Edward Hopper and the 
Imagery of Alienation 


Linda Nochlin is Distinguished 
Professor of Art History at the 
Graduate Center, City University of 
New York. 


Edward Hopper's Gas of 1940 (Pl. 9) is 
a potent image of a particularly American 
version of the condition of alienation. It 
is in no sense to be understood as "sym- 
bolizing" American life in general: the 
gas station does not "stand for" some 
transcendent idea bevond its own exis- 
tence in the sense that the withered tree 
in Caspar David Friedrich's Old Oak in 
Morning Ligbt stands for some idea like 
"heroic endurance," a symbolic reso- 
nance reinforced by poetic light and sug- 
gestively infinite distances. Rather, Hop- 
per, a realist, works with the rhetorical 
device of synecdoche, the substitution of 
a concrete part for an equally concrete 
whole. The power of the painting lies in 
its ability to convince on the level of the 
factual, in its terse visual rendering of the 
evocative in the everyday, of that which is 
glimpsed and briefly remembered while 
passing through. Yet Hopper's version of 
the factual is not characterized by the 
singularity, the almost picturesque partic- 
ularization and pathos, of the documen- 
tary photograph by Walker Evans (Fig. 1). 
which specifies a kind of rootedness in a 
specific region, class, or social style. 
What Hopper's Gas evokes is, on the 
contrary, a thoroughgoing kind of root- 
lessness: alienation seized under the as- 
pect of a particular time and place which 
is yet part of a larger American alienation. 
First of all, Hopper's image bodies forth a 
sense of alienation from history as a shared 
past—an alienation central to the Ameri- 
cans experiencing their own condition 
as a purely contemporary one, without 
roots in a continuum of tradition. Sec- 
ondly, the image embodies an obvious 


Plates appear on pp. 118 — 24 
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Fig. 1 


isolation of self from community—from 
a shared present. No other human beings, 
no other houses, not even a passing car 
suggest the possibility of relationship. Al- 
though Gas presents us with a fragment 
of experience, it is in no sense the in- 
stantané of the Impressionist fragment, 
momentarily wrenched from its vital con- 
text; the static composition, the firm draw- 
ing, the dense texture of the work suggest 
a more permanent disjunction of experi- 
ence. Thirdly, Gas suggests the alienation 
of the man-made and human realms from 
the realm of nature, unlike the condition 
represented in nineteenth-century work 
scenes like Millet's Sower, in which nature 
provided the setting, the encompassing 
space for both human activity and arti- 
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facts. Hopper's trees are less trees than 
they are undefined scrub, scrub that in its 
perspective ordinance leads away from 
the major motif of gas station and at- 
tendant rather than protectively enclosing 
it. The attendant, in turn, is cut off from 
his shelter by the mechanically regular 
succession of pumps. And, ultimately, 
since Gas is, in some sense at any rate, a 
work scene like Millet's Sower and its ilk 
from the nineteenth century, one might 
say that Hopper has, perhaps unconscious- 
ly, bodied forth the alienation of the worker 
from the instruments and products of his 
labor, in an offhand and unemphatic—or 
emphatically non-social-realist—way. It is 
not merely that his "worker" is not en- 
gaged in a primary relationship with the 
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Fig. 1 Walker Evans, 
Gas Station, Reecsville, 
West Virginia, 7936, 
photograph. 
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Fig. 2 Hopper. 

Pennsylvania Coal Town, 

1947. oil on cantas. 

28 x 40 . Youngstown, 
v Ohio. The Butler Institute 

of American Art. 


Fig. 3 Hopper. Automat, 
1927. oil on cantas. 

28! sx 36 . Des Moines 
Ir! Center. James D 
Edmundson Fund. 
1958 


Fig. 3 


soil, as is the nineteenth-century sower: 
he is not even represented doing his own 
kind of work— filling up a car. Not only 
is the static, frozen, anonymous figure cut 
off from the natural world and from pro- 
ductive work, but we, the spectators, are 
denied access to the actual nature of his 
activity. The dominating verticals of the 
gas pumps hide his frail, inarticulate form 
and veil his gesture, denying us the mean- 
ing of his act. 

It is interesting to note how often a 
sense of impotence and of disconnection 
of the human figure from both the ardu- 
ousness and the narrative implications of 
labor occur in Hopper's representations 
of work, for example, in Pennsylvania 
Coal Town of 1947 (Fig. 2). A nineteenth- 
century labor scene like Millet's Man with 
the Hoe suggests a kind of brutal vet 
heroic embeddedness in the natural world 
and a fate that, however oppressive, is 








charged with a message of noble endur- 
ance. Hopper's "worker," a man with a 
rake rather than a hoe, suggests not mereh 
an amputation of laborer from natural 
setting by means of suburban architecture, 
but, through the device of imprisoning 
rectangles of windows and doorframes, 
the distancing of the figure from the spec- 
tator without a compensatory release in 
background sweep of sky and vista. Hence, 
there is a kind of radical imprisonment of 
the static, energyless figure in his drab 
environment, unredeemed by accents of 
the heroic. On the contrary, work is here 
conceived of quite literally as a kind of 
still-life subject. 

The spaces of urban recreation are 
equally, for Hopper, the loci of alienation. 
Not for him the noisy, populated, irregular 
world of urban enjoyments represented by 
Manet and the Impressionists. Rather, in 
Automat of 1927 (Fig. 3) he draws on 


another aspect of Manet’s achievement: 
the isolated female figure sunken into her 
own world of reverie, as in the latter's La 
Prune. Yet Manet's Prune is redeemed by 
artifice, which makes the figure at once 
decoratively attraetive-and-brings-it-up 





towards the surface of the canvas, towards 
the spectator. Enframed by elegant shapes 
of related pink and purple, Manet’s sitter 
is seductively isolated for our delectation 
as connoisseurs of shape, texture, and 
taste—by color and design as well as by 
provocative femininity. Although decidedly 
alone, she is saved from vulnerability by 
stvle, even stylishness. The space, and the 
situation, suggested by Hopper s Automat 
is far bleaker: the rows of artificial lights 
reflected in the blackened glass lead no- 
where, compositionally or psychologically; 
the chair in the foreground is empty. This 
peculiarly American kind of bleakness is 
emphasized by the unadorned, feckless 
radiator to the left, the waxy regularities of 
the fruit bowl, and the masklike incom- 
municado of the girl herself. The cold light 
and the harsh angle of vision, if not the 
figure style and the self-conscious poi- 
gnancy of Hopper's image, look forward 
to such chilly icons of American mass 
consumerism and its mechanized bland- 
ness as works by Robert Bechtle and to 
the Photo-Realists generally far more than 
they look back to the French tradition for 
such themes. 

Hopper explored the sexually charged 
yet ultimately sterile mysteries of the 
urban work scene as well as the city's 
night spots. In Office at Night of 1940 
(Pl. 10), the rectangular tightness of 
Hopper's compositional structure and the 
rigid self-containment of his figures tend 
to make Degas's office scene, the so-called 
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Sulking of 1869-71, to which it is related, 
look like a sort of baroque melodrama, 
replete with psychosexual overtones. Of- 
fice work, the white-collar condition, had 
often been examined in the literature and 
the sociology of the thirties, forties, and 
fifties as the situation in which the condi- 
tion of alienation reached its most classic 
form. In Office at Night, Hopper turns to 
the language of modern commerce to pin 
down its hollowness, so to speak. Yet in a 
more general sense, we might be more 
correct to say that Hopper has distanced 
himself at once from the European past. 


from his own sensuality, and from the — 


narrative chattiness of his own commer- 
cial art (Fig. 4) by a very particular sort 
of pictorial abstraction. This abstraction, 
far from being purely formal or aesthetic 
in its motivations, seems to me to derive 
from his need to cut himself off, on his 
own terms, both from the European tra- 
dition of high art that lay in his past and 
from his vocational connection to the low 
art of commercial illustration and adver- 
tising imagery. The result is a peculiarly 
American kind of high-art style that is 
distinctively Hopper's in its quality of 
willed sterility—the function of an aliena- 
tion that is as much a quality of its maker's 
rejective vision as of its subjects’ objective 
condition. 
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Fig. 5 


tial shorthand, and its coy, puritan stiff- 
ness of contour, which are precisely what 
we read as "Americanness" in his work. 
Narrative hovers about the edges of the 
situations represented in works like Of- 


Commercial art, much as Hopper may fice at Night, making itself felt in the 


have overtly renounced it in his painting, 
was in many ways at the heart of this 
vision. It is true that in distancing himself 
from its corny and unaesthetic formulas 
for American experience he erected bar- 
riers of undoubted formal intensity to the 
kind of inauthentic social intercourse that 
commercial art depicted. Yet he retained 
vestiges of its figural conventions, its spa- 
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erotic suggestiveness of an exaggerated 
buttock, the vertical rigidity of a desk 
lamp, the ominous yet innocent patterning 
of light and shadow in this closed-off 
interior—even in the unasked and unan- 
swerable question of whether the woman 
will stoop over to pick up the piece of 
paper half-hidden behind the desk. But 
the figures may never come together to 


Fig. 4 Hopper. 
Illustration for Garroll 
D. Murphy. “Buying 
More with Each 
~ 


Wage-Dollar, ` System, 
ww. March 1913. 


Fig. 5 Hopper. Room in 
Brooker tooi 
canvas, 209 Y 34. 

Boston. Museura of Fine 
Arts, Charles Henry 
Hayden Fund 





talk, to make contact. That, in Hopper's 
terms. is the falsehood of the illustrative, 
which, it would seem, could only tell lies 
about the possibilities of human connect- 
edness, just as French art could only be 
misleading about the distinctively Ameri- 
can quality of the national reality. 

A sense of this self-imposed isolation 
is suggested by the way that Hopper de- 
liberately removes the implications of 
transcendence or release from the tradi- 
tional European motif of the woman at 
the window. In Caspar David Friedrich's 
Woman at a Window, we share the space 
of the viewer and thereby share the tension 


Fig. 6 Hopper. City 


Sunlight, 7954, oil on 
canvas. Washington, 
D.C., Hirshhorn 
Museum and Sculpture 
Garden, Smithsonian 
Institution. 


Fig. 7 Hopper, Girlie 
Show, 7941. oil on 
canvas, 32.X39 . 
Private collection. 


she experiences as she hovers between 
the dark, confining world of shuttered 
home and the light-filled vision of the 


natural—and supernatural— world be- 





vond its confines, which is at the heart of 


this topos. The theme is carried on in the 
later nineteenth century, in a more secu- 
larized and urban form, it is true. in 
Gustave Caillebotte's Parisian vearner as 


well as in Henri van de Velde' s version of 


the theme with its seductive vista of open 
road and light-filled villagescape. The vista 
in Hopper s Room in Brooklyn (Fig. 5). 
on the contrary, is blocked. We are rooted 
to the interior space by the artist's com- 
positional strategies: a carefully placed 
vase here, a block of sunlight there. Far 
from identifving with the outward-directed 
vearning of the woman at the window, we 


tend to see her as one of the fixtures of 





the room, like the table or the vase, or 
even like the rectangle of light that subtly 
echoes her softer shape and thereby an- 
chors it to its place. 

If, as Brian O Doherty has suggested, 
the alienation that viewers feel in Hopper's 
pictures is not the simple alienation of 
human beings from each other but of indi- 
viduals from themselves, then his charac- 
teristic images of women in interiors em- 
body that distinctive perception in its most 
distilled and quintessential form. In works 
like Eleven AM. of 1926 (PI. 3). Morning 
Sun of 1952 (Pl. 13). City Sunlight ot 
1954 (Fig. 6). or AWoman in the Sun of 
1961 (Pl. 16), an atmosphere of hushed 
eroticism intersects with the imagerv of 
isolation, with the nude or seminude fig- 
ures viewed from the distanced vantage 
point of the voveur rather than being 


identified with the act of viewing them- 
selves. Windows and the shape of light 
from windows tend to lock the static 
figures into place, repeating interior con- 
figurations rather than offering alternatives 
to them. No opening vistas offer release 
here. It is perhaps to Ingress women 
enclosed in the harem, existing for the 
visual delight of the viewer-possessor, 
women whose confinement in an interior 
adds to the fantasy pleasure afforded by 
the image of naked, feminine vulnerability, 
that one might look for precedent here— 
except that Hopper's is a puritan's harem. 
Nor does the presence of the couple 
offer an alternative to the emotional or 
existential bleakness proposed bv the single 
figures. On the contrary, the very proximity 
of man and woman seems to suggest even 
greater isolation, a more unbridgeable gap 
or lack of communication. Seen through a 
window, from outside looking in, the 
couple in Room in New York (Pl. 7) 
suggests Camus's image of the Absurd: a 
talking figure seen through the glass door 
of a telephone booth, so that the move- 
ments of his mouth and his gestures ap- 
pear meaningless. Yet Hopper's figures 
can never even talk: thev are enclosed in 
their own poses, spaces, and, presum- 
ablv, inner reveries. Sex seems to lead 
not to closeness but to its opposite, as 
Hopper makes a little too obvious in the 
motif and repeated rectangular rigidities 
of Excursion into Philosophy (Pl. 14). 
a painting so premeditated, so explicit 
about what ought to be implicit—i.e. the 
visual analogy between open book and 
buttocks—that one turns in relief to the 
more human irregularities and subtler 
disposition of the work's lineal descend- 
ant, George Segal's Couple on a Bed of 
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Edward Hopper, American 
Meaning and French Craft 


Anne Coffin Hanson is Jobs Hay 
Whitney Professor of the History of 
Art at Yale University. 


Touch is merely one of several means that 
contribute towards rendering a thought in 
painting —-Eugéne Delacroix, Journal, 
13 January 1857. 


There are few works that suffer more 
from mechanical reproduction than the 
paintings of Edward Hopper. This is par- 
ticularly true for the larger pictures done 
toward the end of his career, because 
their surface textures are mercilessly 
shrunk in the normal printing processes, 
and their simplified passages seem empty. 
In many cases we are allowed to forget 
that there is any paint there at all. Yet it is 
just those late pictures with their sparse 
compositions and isolated subjects that 
depend in part for their remarkable ex- 
pressiveness on the tension between the 
starkness of their forms and the sensuous- 
ness of their painted surfaces. Through 
the thinnest paint, facilely applied, Hop- 
per succeeded in avoiding mere descrip- 
tion, and in capturing for us the poetry of 
his private conception. 

Since the invention of oil painting to 
the present day, there have been slow and 
gradual changes in methods of paint ap- 
plication and in painting materials them- 
selves. In general, art historians have 
concerned themselves only with the most 
noticeable of these changes and then they 
have been satisfied with summary descrip- 
tions. From time to time, however, it has 
been clear that a new method of handling 
paint was intended to carry a new meaning. 
In the case of Neo-Impressionism, for in- 
stance, the divided paint marks were con- 
sidered scientific and new and thus offered 
to the objects depicted an additional layer 
of meaning which would not have been 
present in a more conventional rendering. 
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The study of paint techniques through 
the close physical examination of specific 
works is valuable not only for purposes 
of conservation but as one more means 
of understanding artistic expression. If 
the painted surface can be put into the 
context of the conventions of its time and 
place and related to that of other works 
of the same artist, then the surprises of 
unexpected and expressive changes can 
be realized. In other words, like subject 
matter, the effects of paint application 
should be seen in historical context to be 
fully understood. The spectator, too, 
changes with history. His eye adjusts to 
new painting styles and eventually he 
ceases to be aware of what once appeared 
as radical, accepting it with the comfort 
of familiarity. There is no better example 
of this than the first experience of Abstract 
Expressionist paintings and the present view 
of the same works. What appeared in the 
1950s as raw, brutal, and ugly surfaces, 
now seem luxurious and seductive. 

While the work of Edward Hopper is 
always seen as having a particularly Amer- 
ican flavor,? it is not hard to demonstrate 
that he belonged to an international tradi- 
tion that had been formed substantially in 
France in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. This tradition came to him through 
his teachers, William Merritt Chase, Ken- 
neth Hayes Miller, and Robert Henri, and 
through the influence of many other Amer- 
ican painters like John Singer Sargent, 
whose work he undoubtedly knew.3 Hop- 
per also had direct exposure: between 
1906 and 1910 he made three trips to 
Europe, spending most of his time there in 
Paris. In fact, in his own way, he took part 
in the Fauvist movement, reproducing 
freshly painted, brightly colored scenes 


of the city reminiscent of the works of 
Matisse, Marquet, and others.* These 
works, redolent of Paris, fully deserve to 
be called his "French pictures." While 
clearly seduced by the beauty and grace 
of the city during his stay in Paris,5 Hopper 
later struggled to rid himself of its influence 
and, to use Hartley's words, to establish an 
American "aesthetic consciousness." 6 To 
be sure, the alla prima approach of his 
French pictures seems to have disappeared 
from his painting practice, to reappear 
with a particularly American flavor in the 
brusque impasto of his 1916—19 studies of 
rocks in Maine." By the mid-1920s, how- 
ever, the overt French influence appears to 
be gone. In his “Notes on Painting" for the 
catalog of his first retrospective exhibition 
in 1933, he spoke of having served an 
apprenticeship to a master, French art, 
and of his unwillingness to deny his inheri- 
tance and to impose on himself “a charac- 
ter that can be nothing but a veneer upon 
the surface."5 To be sure, the veneer was 
gone, but he had learned important lessons 
that could not be so easily ignored. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously Hopper con- 
tinued to exploit an underlying structure 
of French facility and craft throughout the 
remainder of his career. 

To speak of a single French tradition 
seems to fly in the face of the old argu- 
ment of line versus color, Ingres versus 
Delacroix, Raphael versus Veronese. It 
has long been assumed that there were 
two totally different methods used through 
at least the first half of the nineteenth 
century if not the second as well. Many 
statements by artists, and certainly the 
exhortations of academic officials, might 
lead one to believe that this was the case. 
Even the term fuste milieu suggests a 
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Touch is merely one of several means that 
contribute towards rendering a thought in 
painting.—Eugene Delacroix, Journal 
15 January 1857. 


There are few works that suffer more 
from mechanical reproduction than the 
paintings of Edward Hopper. This is par- 
ticularly true for the larger pictures done 
toward the end of his career, because 
their surface textures are mercilessly 
shrunk in the normal printing processes, 
and their simplified passages seem empty. 
In many cases we are allowed to forget 
that there is any paint there at all. Yet it is 
just those late pictures with their sparse 
compositions and isolated subjects that 
depend in part for their remarkable ex- 
pressiveness on the tension between the 
starkness of their forms and the sensuous- 
ness of their painted surfaces. Through 
the thinnest paint, facilely applied, Hop- 
per succeeded in avoiding mere descrip- 
tion, and in capturing for us the poetry of 
his private conception. 

since the invention of oil painting to 
the present day, there have been slow and 
gradual changes in methods of paint ap- 
plication and in painting materials them- 
selves. In general, art historians have 
concerned themselves only with the most 


The study of paint techniques through 
the close physical examination of specific 
works is valuable not only for purposes 
of conservation but as one more means 
of understanding artistic expression. If 
the painted surface can be put into the 
context of the conventions of its time and 
place and related to that of other works 
of the same artist, then the surprises of 
unexpected and expressive changes can 
be realized. In other words, like subject 
matter, the effects of paint application 
should be seen in historical context to be 
fully understood. The spectator, too, 
changes with history. His eve adjusts to 
new painting styles and eventually he 
ceases to be aware of what once appeared 
as radical, accepting it with the comfort 
of familiarity. There is no better example 
of this than the first experience of Abstract 
Expressionist paintings and the present view 
of the same works. What appeared in the 
1950s as raw, brutal, and ugly surfaces, 
now seem luxurious and seductive. 

While the work of Edward Hopper is 
always seen as having a particularly Amer- 
ican flavor,? it is not hard to demonstrate 
that he belonged to an international tradi- 
tion that had been formed substantially in 
France in the early years of the nineteenth 
century. This tradition came to him through 


of the city reminiscent of the works of 
Matisse, Marquet, and others.* These 
works, redolent of Paris, fully deserve to 
be called his "French pictures." While 
clearly seduced by the beauty and grace 
of the city during his stay in Paris,? Hopper 
later struggled to rid himself of its influence 
and, to use Hartley's words, to establish an 
American "aesthetic consciousness. ^ To 
be sure, the alla prima approach of his 
French pictures seems to have disappeared 
from his painting practice, to reappear 
with a particularly American flavor in the 
brusque impasto of his 1916-19 studies of 
rocks in Maine." By the mid-1920s, how- 
ever, the overt French influence appears to 
be gone. In his “Notes on Painting” for the 
catalog of his first retrospective exhibition 
in 1933, he spoke of having served an 
apprenticeship to a master, French art, 
and of his unwillingness to deny his inheri- 
tance and to impose on himself “a charac- 
ter that can be nothing but a veneer upon 
the surface.''* To be sure, the veneer was 
gone, but he had learned important lessons 
that could not be so easily ignored. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously Hopper con- 
tinued to exploit an underlying structure 
of French facility and craft throughout the 
remainder of his career. 

To speak of a single French tradition 
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Fig. I Hopper, Pont 

du Carrousel and Gare 
d'Orléans, 7907, oil on 
canvas, 233/4 X 26^/s . 
New York, Whitney 
Museum of American 
Art, Bequest of Josephine 
N. Hopper ; 


Fig. 2 Hopper, Rocks 
and Sea, 1916 — 19, oil 
on wood. 113/, x 16". 
New York, Whitney 
Museum of American 
Art, Bequest of Josephine 
N. Hopper. 


compromise of two opposed positions. 
Certainly on the surface, the sharp preci- 
sions of Ingres look different indeed from 
Delacroix's painterly marks. Many works 
of other artists, however, seem to fall into 
neither camp, and even the two masters 
approach each other from time to time. 
Thus by mid-century Edouard Manet's 
teacher Thomas Couture was encouraging 
his students to copy in the Louvre the 
works of artists of all persuasions, and 
urging them to admire Veronese as much 
as Raphael.? 

Although sometimes confusing and of- 
ten personal, Couture's writings on art 
offer a fairly typical reflection of the prac- 
tice of his own time. Albert Boime, who 
has just produced an impressive volume 
on the artist, claims that Couture invented 
a unique and entirely original method, '? 
a view with which we can onlv partly 





agree. Certainly Couture practiced his 
craft with exuberance and skill, and en- 
couraged his students to do the same. 
However much of what he recommends 
can be traced to a number of highly 
respected books on how to paint, the 
chief of these being J.F.L.Mérimée's De /a 
peinture en l'huile (Paris, 1930) and 
P.L.Bouvier' s Manuel des jeunes artistes 
et amateurs en peinture (Paris, 1827). 
These books served not only as sources 
for Couture. but also for many other 
how-to-do-it books written in France and 
elsewhere. One of these is the Handbook 
of Oil Painting (New York, 1849) by the 
American Laughton Osborne. Osborne 
mentions Bouvier in his preface and re- 
peats at least one of Mérimée's recipes, 
to say nothing of the fact that he recom- 
mends essentially their methods through- 
out. Thus the connections are clear. Jehan 


Georges Vibert's La Science de la pein- 
ture, was published in Paris in 1891. The 
preface states the author's intention of 
repairing the loss of knowledge since 1830 
by recapitulating information from earlier 
sources, specifically Bouvier and Mérimée. 
Vibert's work was translated into English 
within a year!! as had been the case with 
many earlier texts as well. At the turn of the 
century writers like Parkhurst, Laurie and 
Moreau-Vauthier'? quoted directly from 
Vibert back to Mérimée, repeating the 
same suggestions and prejudices. While 
all of these books recognize the age-old 
distinction between line and color, their 
specific recommendations leaned to the 
so-called Venetian method and did much 
to eliminate the distinctions between linear 
and painterly approaches. In describing a 
modified and mixed craft, they offer a 
more accurate history of painting styles 
than the gross summaries of many history 
texts that insist on pitting classicist against 
romanticist long after these distinctions 
have any real meaning. 

In discussing what Hopper retained of 
this long tradition, I shall explore three 
main areas: first, the lower layer of paint 
including the color of the canvas itself, 
second, the drawing under and into the 
paint; and lastly, the treatment of detail. 

The appropriate color on which to 
begin a painting was a recurrent question 
for nineteenth century artists. Some of 
Hopper's earliest pictures were painted 
on dark gray or brown grounds which 
give those works a conventional museum- 
like coloration.!? In France the change 
was swift and total. His scenes of Paris,'* 
like the Pont du Carrousel and Gare 
d'Orléans (Fig. 1), were painted so freely 
that areas of white canvas can be seen here 
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and there between painted marks, and the 
entire color of the canvas is fresh and 
bright. It might be assumed that once 
Hopper had overcome the use of a heavy 
dark ground with its dominant neutral 
hues, he would have worked only on white 
canvases, but this was not the case. A 
careful look at the group of small paintings 
he made of the rocky coast at Monhegan 
Island about a decade after his return 
from France shows that about half of these 
works were painted on white grounds and 
ihe other half on strong red-brown color 
clearly visible around the edges of several 
of the pictures (Fig. 2).'5 In later works 
he seems to have adjusted his practice to 
the specific needs of the project at hand, 
and areas of white ground can be detected, 
but so can traces of underlying color, used 
expeditiously in certain works to strengthen 
the effects of specific objects. Black and 
white reproductions fail us entirely here, 
but a close look at Hotel Window of 1956 
(Fig. 3) clearly reveals traces of red under 
the lamp table at the far right, although 
there is apparently no underpaint on the 
walls and window at the other side of the 
room. Hopper here was following a not 
uncommon French practice of toning only 
a portion of the ground after the first 
general drawing was established, and the 
outlines of the composition marked where 
the major color elements would be placed. 
An anonymous and unfinished mid-nine- 
teenth-century French painting can demon- 
strate this approach (Fig. 4).!° 

Writing in 1898 Parkhurst spoke of 
the “unsympathetic” white canvas on the 
one hand and the loss of luminosity that 
resulted from working on flatly colored 
grounds on the other. Stressing the value 
of having something to paint into, he 
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Fig. 4 


recommended "frottée" as “one of the 
safest and wisest ways of beginning a 
picture. '" For Vibert, on whose writings 
Parkhurst patterns much of his treatise, a 
thinly layered underpainting (ébauche) 
was the guaranteed health of a painting. 
Like a good flannel undergarment it al- 
lowed one to wear light and fanciful 
clothing with impunity.'* The best-known 
example of such an approach is the unfin- 
ished (or just begun) painting by Jacques- 
Louis David, The Death of Bara.'° A similar 
softly rubbed brown red background can 
be seen in the Odalisque illustrated here. 
It is also possible to discern that the next 
layer of paint in the background is a cooler 
and slightly more opaque light gray. The 
cool-over-warm in relatively thin layers 
insures a continuing vitality in an other- 
wise neutral area and builds up the light- 
filled density of background space. Nu- 





merous examples of this technique are 
easy to find in the works of such varied 
artists as Velasquez, Greuze, Manet, and 
Degas.?? It is not uncommon in Hopper's 


Fig. 3 Hopper, Hotel 


Window, /956, oil on 
canvas, 40 x 55. 
Lugano, 
Thyssen-Bornemisza 
Collection. 


Fig. 4 Anonymous 
French artist, Odalisque, 
nineteenth century, 

oil on canvas, 

28! 4A 36 I); xs 

The Cleveland Museum 
of Art, Gift of Leonard C. 
Hanna, Jr. 
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Work, as we can see from an area in the 
box in Two on the Aisle of 1927 (Figs. 5 
and 6) or, better still, the bureau and 
wall behind the seated woman in Eleven 
A.M. of 1926 (PI. 3 and Fig. 7). 
Eleven A.M. also shows another recom- 
mended procedure for creating transpar- 
encies and for keeping the under level of 
paint suitably thin to ensure the solid 
relationship between paint and canvas. 
The lamp in the darkened foreground 
was once more thickly painted and then 
scraped, leaving a dark tonality illumi- 
nated by the appearance of the grain of 
the canvas (Fig. 8). Hopper has then 
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ig. 13 Hopper. House 
' Dusk, 7935, oil on 
anvas. 36 x 50 . 
ichmond. Virginia 
poen of Fine Arts. 


ig. 14 Hopper. House 
t Dusk, detail 
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above and around them, and which tended 
to crack and shift during their periods of 
slow drving. It also insured that extreme 
lights be thick enough to retain their 
opacity and thus their brilliance on top of 
a stable foundation. In Tables for Ladies 
(Pl. 5 and Fig. 18), the layering from 
the lean dark walls and windows to the 
thicker and fatter flesh tones of the cash- 
ier's face provide a classic example ofthe Fig. 14 
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recommended method. The same range | 
of dark to light, thin to thick, can be seen ae EGG, dh | 
in the waitress in the foreground (Fig. owe 
19). The richly colored shadow of her 
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Fig. 17 





Fig. 20 


cases small marks of relatively thick paint 
have been used to capture reflections and 
to define forms—marks that suggest both 
the tactile reality of the objects depicted 
and the sensuous surface of the paint 
itself. These small, skillful, and vivid 
touches often function in the context of 
empty expanses, as if their beauty were to 
be enhanced by its isolation. They seem 
to punctuate the larger rhythms with their 
vitality and to confront the sense of the 
alienation with their capacity for delight. 
Hopper's sensuous paint played on the 
monumental sturdiness of his stark forms 
creates that tension of irresolution which 
endows his best works with their haunting 
personal poetry. It is not in philosophy or 
intellectual interpretation, but here in the 
art itself, that its meaning can best be 
found. End 


Notes 
| Although Edward Hopper's work has al- 
ways had a special appeal for me, I had 
never given him an analytical or art 
historical thought until Gail Levin invited 
me to speak at the Hopper symposium. 
In accepting I was tempted by the oppor- 
tunity to think out my reactions to Hopper 
by applying to his work my intense in- 
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terest in the picture construction of Ed- 
ouard Manet and other nineteenth-cen- 
tury French artists and my firm belief 
that an artist's application of paint is as 
much an expressive tool as his composi- 
tion or his subject matter. I have already 
set out a basic description of French craft 
in Manet and the Modern Tradition. 
New Haven and London, 1977, 136 — 76. 
Some of my more general claims in this 
article can be substantiated there. For 
information on Hopper, I am entirely 
indebted to Gail Levin who has been 
unfailingly generous with her time and 
who has provided me with the excellent 
detail photographs needed for this article. 
| have shamelessly plundered her "Ed- 
ward Hopper, Francophile, Arts Maga- 
zine, un, June 1979, 114 — 21, and her 


Edward Hopper: The Art and the Artist 
New York, W.W. Norton & Company in 
association with the Whitney Museum of 
American Art, 1980. All plate numbers 
cited in these notes will be those in the 
latter reference. 

2 Levin, Hopper: Art and Artist, 6— 7; 
idem, "Hopper, Francophile," 114. 

3 Levin, Hopper: Art and Artist, 17 — 21. 

4 lbid. , 24. 

> Hopper, letter to his mother, 30 October 
1906, quoted in Levin, Hopper: Art and 
Artist, 22. 

6 Marsden Hartley, Art and Archeology. ix, 
1920, 14, here quoted from Levin, Hopper: 
Art and Artist, 5. See also 5 — 7. 

7 See Levin, Hopper: Art and Artist, pls. 
137 — 54. 


8 Alfred H. Barr, Edward Hopper Retro- 





Fig. 17 Hopper, Sun i 
an Empty Room, detai 
See Pl. 17. 


Fig. 18 Hopper. Table 
for Ladies, detail 
See PL. 5. 


Fig. 19 Hopoer. Table 
for Ladies, detail 
See PL. 5. 


Fig. 20 Thomas 
Couture, Little Gilles. 
The Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, The 
William L. Elkins 
Collection. 


—. 


Fig. 21 Hopper. The 


Barber Shop, detail. 
See PL. 6. 


Fig. 22 Hopper, New 
York Corner or Corner 
Saloon, 1973, oil on 


canvas, 24x29. New 


York. The Museum of 
Modern Art. Abby 


Aldrich Rockefeller Fund. 


Fig. 23 Hopper. New 
York Corner or Corner 
Saloon. detail 


Fig. 22 


spective Exhibition, New York, The Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, 1933, 17 — 18, here 
quoted from Levin, "Edward Hopper, 
Francophile, 120. 

9 Hanson, Manet and the Modern Tradi- 
tion, 141 — 46. See also Albert Boime, 
Thomas Couture and the Eclectic Vision, 
New Haven and London, 1980, 441 — 56; 
idem, The Academy and French Paint- 
ing in the Nineteenth Century, London, 
1971, 65 — 79. 

10 Boime, Couture. 445; idem, The Acad- 
emy, 68, 71. 


Il Jehan Georges Vibert, The Science of 


Painting. London, 1892. 

|2 Daniel Burleigh Parkhurst, The Painter 
in Oil. Boston, 1898; Arthur Pillans 
Laurie, 7he Materials of the Painter s 
Craft, London, 1910; Charles Moreau- 
Vauthier, The Technique of Painting, 
New York, 1912. 

13 Self-Portrait (1903), pl. 11; Self-Portraits 
(1904 — 06), pls. 12 — 14; Artist's Bed- 
room, Nyack (1903 — 06), pl. 30; Nude 
Grawling into Bed (1903 — 05), pl. 75. 

14 Of 1907: Tugboat at Boulevard Saint 
Michel, pl. 97; Après-midi de juin. pl. 
102; Le Pont des Arts, pl. 103. Of 1909: 
Le Pont Royal, pl. 114; Bridge on the 


Fig. 23 


Seine. pl. 117; and others. 

15 On white grounds: Rocky Shoreline. pl. 
145; Rocky Projection at the Sea, pl. 
152. On red-brown grounds: Blackhead. 
Monhegan, pl. 143. Rocks and Sea. pl. 
148: Waves and Rocky Shore, pl. 154. 

16 This painting was for some time attributed 
to Thomas Couture. Although that now 
seems an unlikely attribution, it can be 
regarded as tvpical for the same period. 
See Hanson, Manet and the Modern 
Tradition, 153. 

17 Parkhurst, The Painter in Oil, 235. 

18 Vibert, Science of Painting, 114. 

19 Musee Calvet, Avignon. 

20 Diego Velasquez, Juan de Pareja, Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, New York; Jean- 
Baptiste Greuze, Boy with a Lesson Book, 
National Gallery of Scotland, Edinburgh: 





Edgar Degas, Duchess of Montejasi- 
Gicerale, Cleveland Museum of Art; Ed- 
ouard Manet, Portrait of Isabelle Lemon- 
nier. Museum of Fine Arts, Dallas. 

21 Parkhurst, Painter in Oil, 224. 

22 Levin, Hopper: Art and Artist. à — 8. 

23 Ibid.. 22. 

24 See also pencil lines buried in the paint 
in works such as Summer Evening, 
1947, pl. 367, and Western Motel, 1957, 
pl. 302. 

25 Hanson, Manet and the Modern Tradi- 
tion, 147 — 50. 

26 Similar handling can be seen in Diego 
Velasquez, Pope Innocent X, National 
Gallerv of Art, Washington, D.C., where 
the white impasto of the Pope's collar 
contrasts with the luminous shadow in 
front of his ear and under his chin. 

27 Pl. 258. 

28 Pl. 383. 
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Ärtists’ Panel 


Noel Meyerowitz, photographer 
Kreorge Segal, sculptor 
William Batley, painter 
Moderator: Gail Levin 


Joel Meyerowttz: It came as a surprise 
Ko me when | was asked to appear on this 
wanel. I wondered what the connection 
«night be between my work as a photog- 
srapher and Edward Hopper's, beyond the 
‘superficial one of time spent on Cape 
Kod. The more I thought about it, the 
amore I saw how penetrating was his pres- 
rence in my early education. I remembered 
‘when I worked as a commercial art di- 
«rector in the sixties, my lunch hour visits 
so the Whitney Museum, how I'd walk 
xhrough the lobby of the Modern to the 
rquiet dark chamber that was the entrance 
sto the Whitney, climb the stairs, and al- 
‘ways know that a Hopper or a Cornell 
‘would be on view. Sometimes whole rooms 
«full of them, or so my memory tells me. 
That's how strong the impression was. I 
remember that Hopper could get a hold 
«on me, and trancelike, like some of the 
people in the paintings, I stood there 
‘caught in a moment that seemed to go on 
forever. There was always something fas- 
cinating and mysterious and meaningful 
and ordinary in his work. I learned that 
there was power to be found in the most 
ordinary things if you knew how to look 
at them. The way to look at them, Hopper 
was showing me, was hard: "Look to the 
point of fascination," he seemed to say, 
"don't turn away. Trust that if you stand 
long enough to lose yourself, you'll see 
something. And if you learn how to wait, 
things like beds and windows and corner- 
stones and places like automats and of- 
fices and motel rooms would slowly seep 
into your mind and acquire a gravity, a 
significance that could be measured with 
paint and feeling.” 

It seems to me that Hopper was a man 
who liked to take his time. Running through 
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all his paintings was the quality of time and 
of waiting: people in their rooms, houses 
in their light, the endurance of things, the 


lengthening of the moment. Right there is . 


where he interests me, the response to 
the moment. It seems to me that it’s the 
one place where a photographer and a 
painter like Hopper will feel something 
similar, where two different measures of 
time are used. As a photographer, my 
passion has always been for chaos and 
Chance, for the instantaneous, for life on 
the streets, and for ordinary things. Also 
for the absurd and the disappearing, 
things that don’t hold still. The moment 
that I work in is that intense fraction ofa 
second when you feel yourself most clearly 
and when what you are looking at makes 
a new kind of sense. But with photog- 
raphy, unlike painting, there is no going 
back. The moment is one of a kind, 
whereas for Hopper, the moment could 
be carried off and be expanded upon day 
after day for as long as it gave him pleasure. 
It's thrilling to think of him sitting in front 
of a painting and waiting until he was 
charged with feeling and could slip back 
into the moment: the pleasure in a solitary 
trip to a place of feeling, to sunlight dazzling 
a wall, or the poignancy of a room looking 
out onto the city, or dusk. Those pictures 
strike us with the force of his transport— 
the daily flight back to the source and the 
effort to bring up to intensity that experi- 
ence and thereby its truth. In recent years, 
I have begun to work with an old-fashioned 
view camera. Time moves more slowly 
through that machine, and more often 
now I find myself around the most unlikely 
subjects: a row of bungalows by the sea, 
the white bone of a building against the 
sky. And I’m surprised by how often light 


stops me and by the significance it lends to 
familiar things. I feel closer in tempera- 
ment now to the duration of Hopper’s 
mind, and when I’m watchful I see myself 
in other things. I remember that Hopper 
was once asked what he was after, and he 
explained, “I’m after ME." 


George Segal: Very poetic, but really I 
appreciate the tenderness of the feeling. I 
understand that everyone has been sub- 
jected to art-historian talk all day, and we 
thought, the four of us here, it might be 
refreshing if we spoke a bit more per- 
sonally and more subjectively about exact- 
ly how we felt about Hopper. I’ve been 
personally embattled by his work because 
of statements that people like Rothko 
made. I never met Hopper in my life. At 
one point Rothko said of my work—and 
it's been printed over and over again— 
"It looks like a walk-in Hopper." I was 
furious when Rothko said that, and when 
Robert Pincus-Witten wrote an article to 
that effect, I was furious with Robert also; 
and yet both Rothko and Pincus-Witten, I 
discovered, were trying to be extremely 
kind to me. I had my own growing un- 
certainty about my own work, I suppose, 
at that moment. And I didn't have then the 
generosity to admit several things. 

What I think is true of New York artists 
of my generation and the past couple of 
generations has been their ambiguous 
relationship to the School of Paris. Hop- 
per went to Paris. He took an awfully long 
time to develop, and I've always admired 
his honesty and his sense of personal 
struggle. He would not retreat from a 
straightforward, foursquare looking at the 
visual world in front of him. And yet, he 
obviously was staggered, overwhelmed 


Fig. I Hopper. Hotel 
Lobby, 1943. oil on 
canvas, 321/2 x J0/4 . 


Indianapolis Museum of 


Art, William Ray Adams 
Memorial Collection. 


Fig. 2 Hopper. Study for 
Hotel Lobby, 7943. conte. 
8!/2 x 11. New York. 
Whitney Museum of 


American Art, Bequest of 


Josephine N. Hopper. 





by the extraordinary discoveries and ac- 
complishment and achievements of the 
School of Paris. He was painting like 
Matisse. He was painting like Derain. He 
was painting thick, soft, brushy brush- 
strokes, using simplified color, perceiving 
scenes that were approaching abstraction. 
| had memories of Matisse paintings of 
Notre Dame— you know, blue or green 
with a couple of black marks—that were 
incredibly far superior to anv of those 
tentative, hesitant, unrealized French paint- 
ings that Hopper was doing. And I was 
praying for him. Why was he taking so long? 
Then the first time I went to Paris. in 1963. I 
was invited to an outdoor cafe, and these 
excited little Frenchmen pushed their faces 
up as close to me as this microphone, and 
they were all very agitated talking at me. | 








the ideas. and obviously able to imitate 
anything he wanted in his craft: yet he 
chose to remain stumbling somehow, and 
he chose not to use decorative solutions. 
So again, his honesty really struck me. I 
suppose that—when was it?—in the twen- 
ties and thirties he began to come to 
himself in his painting. And suddenly what 
seems to be a naturalistic scene undergoes 
a series of subtle changes, and the forms 
that he sees are somehow reorganized into 
blocks of pictorial architecture. Now he, | 
think, stumbled on his own honest way of 
making an abstraction. 

The reason I admire him so much is 
that he never stopped looking at the real 
world—with all the danger of being a 
naturalistic illustrator. Now, there's a dif- 
ference being an illustrator (and he made 
his living that way and it must have causec 
him untold private agony). But, for him 
to use the real stuff of the world anc 
somehow—not suddenly but painstaking 
ly, painfully, slowly—figure out how t 
stack the elements into a heap that begat 
talking very tellingly of his own deepes 
inner feelings, he had to make some kin« 
of marriage between what he could se 





looked around and every inch of the tables 
was decorated with an intricate design. | 
found myself pushing the Parisians away at 
arm's length. I couldn't stand that French 
space, and then I began to get a small 
glimmer into what it was about Hopper that 
he wouldn't retreat from. I was wondering 
why it was taking him so long. It was not 
until he came back to America that he was 
at home with the light, he was at home with 
the architecture, he was at home with the 
space. I feel. And I think that his loneliness 
angst, and existentialism have probably 
been overstressed. I think that he felt com- 
fortable moving in that kind of space. 
Then, other things began to strike me 
It would have been so easv for Hopper to 
have made a neat abstraction. He was 
obviously bright, obviously entranced with 


outside with his eyes, touch with hi 
hands, and the feelings that were goin; 
on inside. Now, I think that's as simply a 
| can say what I think art is about. Take 
for example. the drawing for Hotel Lobb 
and the painting (Figs. 1 and 2). Th 
drawing he obviously did in his noteboo! 
while standing in a hotel lobby. There 
an entire series of subtle shifts, change: 
that I think are equivalent to all the shift 
and changes that go on in the most so 
phisticated Cubist painting by Picasso o 
Braque, shifts and changes that Hoppe 
made in order to arrive at an architectur 
and internal state of mind, which I lik 
enormously. 


William Bailey: The first Edward Hop 
per painting that | remember seeing i 
called Light Battery at Gettysbur 
(Fig. 3). |t was done in 1940 or at lea: 
dated in 40, and I saw it at a show at th 
Nelson Gallery in Kansas City, I think 

was in the spring of 1949. I know it wa 
in my first or second year of art school. 

was a distressing experience for me. 

didn't like the painting at all, I had neve 
heard of Edward Hopper, and what wi 
remarkable about the painting for m 
was that it was in an exhibition of cor 
temporary painting at the Nelson Galler 
It seemed terribly clumsy and borin; 
and yet it made an uncommonly stron 
impression on me. Because I remembere 
the image of that painting, | remembere 
the name Edward Hopper for some tim 
As I studied painting, gradually Hoppe 
became more and more a presence inn 
consciousness, that is, through an occ 
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avua panung, a TEPTOUUCUON. 1 SU 
don't think that that is a great Hopper, 
but it has many of the virtues of Hopper. 
One of the things that I disliked about the 
painting or, I should say, rather that | 
couldn't see in the painting was that it 
possessed few of the conventional virtues 
of the time, that is, there seemed to be no 
strong social theme. The drama of the 
Light Battery didn't seem to be particu- 
larly important. It was a sunny day and 
there were these soldiers in blue suits 
with cannons, woods behind, and houses 
next to the road. There was nothing about 
the brushwork, there was nothing about 
the composition that seemed to me ar- 
resting. It was very clear though, it was 
very simple, it was very homely, and it 
stuck with me. Years later when I was 
studying with Joseph Albers, | remember 
a fellow student confessed his admiration 
for Hopper to Albers, and Albers said. 
“Ah, that's very strange for someone as 
young as you. I thought only the old ones 
liked him." 

Well, I've been looking at Hopper now 
for over thirty years. I never met him, and 
yet I feel that I have through paintings. 1 
can't say that I know what the paintings 
are about. The paintings remain a mystery 
to me. The character of the man that I see 
through the paintings becomes gradually 
clearer, but that's not the subject of the 
talk. Since the opening of this exhibition, 
l've read any number of articles dealing 
with those qualities that can be named 
that one finds in Hopper. I can't find fault 
with them for I too see them in the paint- 
ings: loneliness, alienation, urban life, 
abstraction, light, American light, et cetera, 
et cetera. Yet, I find those things inade- 
quate, and they seem somehow to trivialize 
and sentimentalize an artist's struggle and 
the authenticity of the work. 

| want for just a little while to dwell on 
ine painting which is called Nighthawks 
(Pl. 11). | started rewriting this talk last 
right with a case of nerves, and so I got 
ut Gail's book and I was looking at the 
‘eproduction of Nighthawks. I wrote on 
ind on and on and on about all the things 
. saw in the painting, and then this morn- 
ng I came and looked at the painting 
igain. It's a painting l've seen many times 
10w, and I saw that just about a third of 
what I had written occurred only in the 
‘eproduction and wasn't in the painting. 
50 much for reproductions and slides 
ind so on. This painting is dated 1942. 
What I'm going to try to do very briefly is 
ery hard to do without being misunder- 
tood. I'm going to try to talk about this 
rom a painter's standpoint, that is to say, 
ı painter retracing another painter. | 
hink that one must never take the painting 
£ a painting for granted, and I think too 
nany people do. The fact is that a painting 
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Fig. 3 


is after all a fabrication, something done 
on a flat piece of cloth with hairy sticks 
and colored mud. This painting I see first 
as a monumental structure. I see this 
great, dark ledge which begins to frame 
that smaller—what seems to be whitish 
but is very greenish ocher—interior and 
changes between the wall plane at the 
top, the ceiling plane of the room. With 
those planes juxtaposed with those given 
weights, those given weights make us 
begin to see the whole light through the 
painting. The source of the light is that 


formally about the painting. But the paint- 
ing isn't about those planes. Those planes 
are to get us someplace. They are part of 
the drama of the painting, the expressive 
forces that are operating in the painting. 
It seems to me that thev hold that moment, 
keep the painting from falling away into 
anecdote—for example, the story of the 
counterman and the two figures and the 
lonely figure on the other side of the 
counter. 

There is an extraordinary degree of 
manipulation, of restraint. This flows all 


Fig. 3 Hopper. Ligat 


Battery at Gettysburz, 
1940. oil on canvas. 
18 x 27. Kansas City, 
Mo., Nelson Gallery - 
Alkins Museum, Gift of 
the Friends of Art. 








white plane or that greenish ocher plane: 
This wedge of the outside of the restaurant 
or the lunch stand operates as a triangle 
penetrating on a horizontal plane. It's 
projected into space. Inside is the triangle 
of the lunch counter; again a shape that's 
drawn, painted to project into a space to 
give off a particular light is projected 
within that frame. We find the weight of 
that reddish burnt sienna counter reflected 
again, echoed again in that plane of the 
house, the building across the street. What 
appears white here in the slide is actually a 
more greenish or grayish color. 

The structure of the painting, it seems 
to me, holds another sort of drama, but a 
drama that is required to exist within a 
very, very particular moment—the sort 
of thing that Joel suggested in his talk. It's 
a moment of passing, it’s a moment when 
we see but don't enter. There are four 
figures inside. The counterman— I'd like 
for you to see the shape of the counterman 
in relation to the shape of that light, that 
light shape, light giving shape. The thrust 
is the same. The two figures that are 
sitting against the darkened window, the 
couple—the couple are related because 
they are together. They are related be- 
cause they are inside the space; they are 
related somewhat to the plane behind 
them. The other figure works with the 
forward plane. What's the line? What's 
the risk here? I've been talking fairly 


the-way through the painting Those fig- 
ures are particularized to a degree that 
one doesn't find them particularized in 
the drawing. Let's look at the drawing 
quickly (Fig. 4). In the drawing we have 
sort of a scene. There is a landscape and 
there are some figures sort of in a place. 
It has none of the snap, none of the 
sharpness, none of the realized quality of 
moment that I find in the painting. In the 
painting there is suddenly a psychological 
relationship set up. It's almost like life in 
the sense that one can pass the painting. 
one can pass the situation, and not know 
the drama, not know that particular story. 
You know that there is a story but you 
don't know what the story is. It seems to 
me that Hopper is able to suspend that 
area of ambiguity in almost all of his 
paintings—an area of ambiguity that is 
not sought, is not fudged, but is clearly, 
clearly ambiguous. Every part of the paint- 
ing is clearly articulated. If you look at the 
rectangles in the center of the painting and 
if you look at those ground-floor windows 
at the left, you see the attention, the same 
intensity when he’s working with two colors 
that are very close in the lower key as 
when he’s working with extreme contrasts. 
There's something about that attitude that 
results in a quality that simply has to 
remain a mystery to me. It’s what a painter 
does when he says "it's right" or "it's not 
right." Where is the truth of this thing? I 


Fig. 4 Hopper, Study for 
Nighthawks, 7942, conte 
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think Hopper sought a truth and that 
truth had an abstract quality, but the 
abstract quality could only be seen through 
a living situation. There's a quote from 
Wallace Stevens, which I'll do freehand for 
| don't have the exact quote. Stevens said 
in a letter, "I want my work to exist on an 
abstract plane, but in order to do this | 
may have to begin by talking about the 
weather." I have a feeling that that applies 
to Hopper as well. 


Gail Levin: Joel Meverowitz, in vour 
own recent exhibition Cape Light, vou 
capture the intense quality of sunlight 
that animates the Cape Cod landscape. 
Do vou view Hopper's use of light in a 
landscape as naturalistic? And what about 
his light in city scenes and interiors? 


JM: | think I understand what vou mean 
by naturalistic. I don't think I view his 
work, his life, as naturalistic. It seems to 
me to be an emphatic life, a theatrical 
life, a life that appeals to a sense of 
abstraction, and a life that renders form 
with the kind of mystery and observation 
that he viewed evervthing with. It seems 
to me to be a focus in his work. Everything 
had the same intensity—whether it was a 
hand bouncing a cigarette or it was a 
volume of light cascading down a wall. 
His focus is overall in a painting. There is 
never a letup. And that kind of obsessive 
passionate viewing of things, that soaking 
them up that gives him feelings, adds 
mystery, meaning to all of those works. 


GL: You deal with what's there. Somehow 
you just left it. But it's there. I wonder if 
you felt Hopper dealt with what was there. 


JM: | think he does both. I have to deal 
with what is there because of the materials 
and the medium that I use. So when I see 


something, if I'm absorbed into it, I can 
only react by making a picture of it. 
Hopper could probably walk down the 
same road and at some given point turn 
and say, "That's beautiful," and walk on, 
and maybe if he did that for ten days in a 
row, he'd build a kind of appetite for that 
subject and he could transform that into 
anything he wanted. I understand that he 
manipulated these images. It wasn't always 
drawn from nature but it was felt so deeply 
each time. There are times I wish that in 
photography I had that access to the inven- 
tion and imagination, but Faccept it as it is. 


GL: William Bailey, can vou comment on 
Hopper's use of light? 


WB: | see it as being the light that is the 
structure of the painting. I don't think 
light renders in Hopper. It's a positive 
element. Things are built out of light. One 
of the problems when vou talk about 
reality in relationship to photography is 
that there is a photographic reality that 
has to do with the way the camera receives 
light on a sensitized film. An artist isn't a 
camera and Hopper certainly wasn't a 
camera. Certain passages of light are sup- 
pressed and others are made strong for 
his own dramatic purposes. Those pur- 
poses one can see sometimes, more or 
less in a formal wav; one can see in a 
psychological way sometimes. But they 
remain really in the fiber of the man, in 
his sense of measure, his sense of right- 
ness. And this is why it's always hard for 
painters to talk to people about painting 


— because one feels that control that Joel 
was talking about over every inch, this 
up, this down, this strong, this less strong. 
And painting is accessible to a kind of 
manipulation that photography, of course, 
isn. 


GS: I'm very struck by the fact that Hopper 
seemed to love either early morning light, 
very late afternoon light, or night light. I 
think that's not accidental. I discovered 
that the first time that I went to Europe | 
was amazed you don't need sunglasses 
there. There's a gentleness to the light 
around Paris. When you look at the Im- 
pressionist paintings, these fellows were 
always painting picnics on the grass, or 
fun in the beer garden, or something 
happening in the south of France. There's 
this brilliant blue sky and sand-colored 
buildings, and there’s Van Gogh. When 
you get to Hopper, all of a sudden you 
have to put on your sunglasses. You are 
in a harsh glare of American light, but it’s 
somehow dramatic. I always get the strange 
feeling that here’s this sensual guy, these 
paintings of these beautiful erotic women 
in these hotel rooms, and then—bam/— 
we are closed down with a puritan restric- 
tion. He's a puritan and a sensual erotic 
guy all locked up and fighting, and this 
tellow chooses this quality of light, which 
aappens to be American, but which is 
also internal —that's what his nature is. 


GL: Do vou feel that the enormous re- 
sponse to this Hopper retrospective ex- 
hibition is connected to a general revival 
of interest in realism going on today? 


WB: I don't really see Hopper as a realist 
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painter. For me realism somehow has to 
do with, well, let me-phrase this positively 
rather than negatively. It has something 
to do with what George was talking about 
a minute ago. Hopper is a poet. He uses 
the real world, and he transforms it into 
his own personal form for expression. 
That to me is not a realist. 


GL: Are you categorizing your own work 
as also not realist? 


WB: Yes, yes. 


GL: OK. I often agree with that more 
limited definition of realism. But then if 
we speak of representational painting, a 
revival of interest in that, do you see this 
response to this retrospective as related 
to that interest? 


WB: It might help a little bit, but Hopper 
was a painter who was highly regarded by 
artists of very varied persuasions, and | 
can't believe that they wouldn't turn out 
to see this show. 


JM: Tm really more curious to see what 
happens after the show, in a year or two, 
to see what effect the book will have on 
the exhibitions of young painters coming 
up now. I think with a show like the 
Picasso retrospective and then the Hopper 
show, a lot of highly charged and respected 
values have been restated for students and 
even practicing artists to reconsider. 


GS: I think we have to make a distinction 
somehow. If you say that a lot of people 
are loving Hopper because its realistic 
and, “Boy, what a relief to get away from 
this abstraction!" —TI'm not interested in 
that, not at all. I think the history of 
twentieth-century art has been snapping 
and crackling with invention. I think we 
would be very poor if we didn't have the 
School of Paris, if we didn't have New 
York Abstract Expressionism. I know for 
myself, my teachers were Abstract Expres- 
sionist painters. | became interested in 
realism, quote, as a corrective to some of 
the teaching that I got that said, "Purge 
any trace of figurative elements out of 
your painting.” I thought that someone 
was throwing the baby away with the dirty 
bath water, when 1 was questioning the 
process of arriving at a truthful abstraction. 
The only honest way that I know to arrive 
at an abstraction, ora piece of poetry, or a 
perception, or an insight is to deal with my 
own response to the real world. That's 
what I appreciate about Hopper. And what 
I like about Hopper is how far poetically 
he went, away from the real world. 


GL: In the context of Robert Pincus-Wit- 
ten's reference to you in his 1967 Art- 


forum article—and I'll quote him—*the _ 
wholly unanticipated air of Edward Hop- 
per" and of such comparisons made today 
by Linda Nochlin and those made in the 
past by William Seitz and Mario Amaya: Do 
you view Hopper's settings such as gas 
stations, restaurants, diners, subway trains, 
and cinemas, which can also be found in 
your work, as particularly American? 


GS: I never think of those places as 
particularly American. I just think of them 
as places that are immediately outside of 
me. That’s where I live. Obviously, that’s 
where Hopper lived. 


GL: Do either of you want to comment on 
the American qualities in Hopper's art, if 
you see the aspects of his painting as 
particularly American? 


WB: | think that perhaps even more than 
gas stations and theaters, if there is an 
American quality in Hopper’s work, it is 
maybe that puritanism, that restraint, that 
mistrust of that French surface, that nu- 
ance. I think there is something quite 
American about Hopper, but I would ex- 
pect that of an American painter, to be 
American. It's not anything that I would 
judge him any higher for and say, “Well, 
it’s wonderful; he’s a great artist because 
he's American." 


GL: Yes, the real question is, is Hopper 
less of a painter because he's so American? 
American art has always been seen as so 
provincial by the world, but I think that's 
changing now, that estimation, that evalua- 
tion. Joel, do you want to comment? 


JM: Y was just thinking about how Henry 
James returned to America after many 
years of residence in Europe; he was very 
moved and overcome by the beauty in 
ordinary things. He traveled around the 
country. He had been used to the salons of 
Europe, the Parthenon, and the great 
structures of history. And here he was 
struck by a cottage on Cape Cod, just as 
Hopper was, and by daily life in America. 
I think anyone who comes back from a 
place that saturates him with beautiful 
things to see sees his familiar surround- 


ings with a new, heightened awareness. 


And I think Hopper feasted on that after 
awhile. End 


John Hollander, poet and critic, 
is a professor of English at Yale 
University. 


I start out this evening with these con- 
cluding remarks under the weight of sev- 
eral burdens. The first is a heavy respon- 
sibility to the discernment of what has 
been said before: to the learned and 
sophisticated art-historical illuminations 
of aspects of Hopper’s work that have 
gone either unnoticed or insufficiently 
investigated, and to the moving testament 
of those who knew the artist and cultivated 
the reception of his art—particularly Mr. 
Goodrich, to whose concern for and care 
of Hopper’s work for so long we all owe 
so very much (and having made in the 
past some ill-tempered comments in dis- 
agreement with one expression of his 
concern, I am all the more delighted with 
being able to salute Mr. Goodrich on this 
occasion). I feel responsible, too, to the 
artists like Mr. Bailey, whose interpreta- 

tion of Hopper’s painting occurs in the 
most authentic form of the subtle but 
profound commentary, on the questions 
raised in one artist’s work, that we read 
in that of a subsequent generation, work- 
ing not in the shadow but in the light of 
the earlier painting. 

But I have a heavier and sadder burden 
to bear. I speak not as a historian of art, 
nor as a working critic, nor with the 
license of a painter, but only as a poet. 
That role can be, as Ruskin pointed out, a 
predicament: 


Hence it is, that poets and men of strong 
feeling in general, are apt to be among the 
very worst judges of painting. The slightest 
hint is enough for them. Tell them that a 
white stroke means a ship, and a black 
stain, a thunderstorm, and they will be 
perfectly satisfied with both, and immediately 
proceed to remember all that they ever felt 


Hopper and the Figure of Room 


about ships and thunderstorms, attributing 
the whole current and fulness of their own 
feelings to the painter's work; while probably, 
if the picture be really good, and full of stern 
fact, the poet, or man of feeling, will find 
some of its fact in bis way, out of the 
particular course of his own thoughts,——be 
offended at it, detect, at last, some imper- 
fection in it,—such as must be inherent in 
all human work,—and so finally quarrel 
with it, and reject the whole thing.' 


I hope I can struggle along under the 
load of this warning about poetic mis- 
prision of pictures: Hopper's paintings, 
at least, have not yet been hung behind 
glass—with the concomitant dangers of 
mirroring for the interpretive gaze. And 
in any case, Ruskin, while championing 
the attention of both painter and viewer 
to nature's "stern fact" throughout Mod- 
ern Painters, is here only half-condemn- 
ing what he himself practices as an in- 
terpreter—his “white stroke" and “black 
stain" in the passage in question are 
clearly bits of a Turner as characterized 
by just the sort of nonpoetical and unfeel- 
ing critic against whom he was defending 
Turner's only metaphorically "stern" facts. 
I hope, then, that I shall be sufficiently 
mindful of, and generous to, whatever 
literally stern fact looms up before what 1 
have to say and claim to see. 

I have saddled myself with yet one 
burden more. My enigmatic title—‘‘Hop- 
per and the Figure of Room’'—by trying 
to cram too much meaning in the space 
of a few words makes implicit promises 
about questions of space, place, topic, 
location, and region on the one hand, 
and about both representations of people 
and the nonliteral devices of representa- 
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tion itself on the other, promises that I 
must OT to keep. I seem, moreover, 
to be! claiming that Hopper's painting 
raises those same questions. By the word 
room | mean not only to point to the 
dwelling chambers, largely urban—the 
bed, sitting, and waiting rooms—whose 
very place in Hopper's painting I shall 
address. The older form of the word, not 
the concrete noun but the general term 
room! means “available space,” both lit- 
erally and figuratively. (It descends from 
an Indo-European root meaning “space,” 
and originally from a verb meaning ‘‘to 
open’: modern distant cousins of room 
in English are the verb “to ream out” 
and, more interestingly for us, that grand- 
child of the Latin, "rural.") Our concep- 
tion of room is defined, rather than im- 
pinged upon, by enclosure; it is space in 
place and to talk of there being room in 
intergalactic space is a subtly sick joke 
about what is graspable. Gaston Bachelard, 
in glossing his notion of “felicitous space,” 
remarks that “Our soul is an abode. And 
by remembering ‘houses’ and ‘rooms’ we 
learn to abide within ourselves."? Hop- 
per's emptied rooms and landscapes 
wiped of personal —but not of painterly 
— activity are made thereby all the more 
the places of human being. It is this 
notion of room that my title invokes. 
Figure, too, is a problematic word, 
even, as it remains, with regard to con- 
temporary painting, a problematic con- 
ception. I mean the word primarily in its 
linguistic and rhetorical sense: a meta- 
phor or other sort of trope, a structure of 
language replacing, standing for, some- 
thing else, whether something itself of 
language or of the rest of nature. This is 
the Sense by which we generally distin- 
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guish between the figurative and the lit- 
eral. Artists can only think of this as the 
extended, secondary figurative sense, it- 
self, of the word figure. For them, figure 
literally means the represented body of a 
person. By recent extension, figurative 
painting has come to include represen- 
tations of the physical scene in which 
persons live and move and have their 
being, particularly those representations 
that, in earlier secular art, might have 
been considered elements or subjects of 
various genres of picture. The most prob- 
lematic literal meaning of figurative al- 
ludes to the representation of actions 
and—even more precariously—of acts 
of persons, modes previously embodied 
in narrative or history or genre painting. 

All of these literal senses of figure 
could lead us directly into the heart of 
Hopper's oeuvre. The exceptionally prob- 
lematic quality of his own human figures 
(one of the "stern facts" that, under 
Ruskin's chiding, I have learned not to 
overlook) is a matter that could alone 
exhaust my allotted time. I shall touch on 
it eventually. But mv primary concern is 
with the figurative or metaphoric repre- 
sentation of enchambered space that ap- 
pears in some of Hopper's central paint- 
ings, in those scenes of openness and 
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closure, of emptiness and possibility, of 
minimal occupancy and uncontested pos- 
session of place. I want to celebrate the 
very way (and this is important) in which 
these themes, these epistemological and 
moral subjects that Hopper's paintings of 
interiority seem to be about, are themselves 
related to the crucial questions of pictorial 
space in the general sense to which painting 
since Cézanne has had to respond, those 
responses having become in turn the sub- 
ject matter of much modern art. 

One difficulty in the history of under- 
standing Hopper's work has been the 
tendency to misread many of his paintings 
reductively, to make literal or anecdotal 
what is truly imagined, to shrink what is 
truly poetic to the merely sentimental or 
“evocative.” This is often done by taking 
a vision that is "abstract"—in Wallace 
Stevens's sense of the word (in Notes 
Toward a Supreme Fiction) as meaning 
"invented" or "feigned"—and miscon- 
struing it as a genre painting. A signal 
example of this is the way in which the 
1950 Seventh Avenue Shops got its fa- 
mous later title, Early Sunday Morning 
(Pl. 4). This is an active picture, full of 
painted and painterly incident, with its 
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varying degrees of onlooking awareness 
imaged in the lower shopwindows, heavy 
lidded with awnings, and the upper ten 
smaller ones, lidded with curtains or 
shades; the five-degree tilt of the barber 
pole, as if forced over backward by the 
pressure of rising sunlight; and the medi- 
tative problem posed by the long ambig- 
uous dark horizontal, lying along the side- 
walk between the curb line and the store- 
fronts. The effect of the retitling is to 
interpret it as a genre painting, a senti- 
mentally urbane photograph of inactivity, 
and to deflect attention from the way in 
which the act of painting has itself set up 
the scene. The new title implies the plein 
air and the snapshot, and denies the 
abstraction. A celebrated analogous case 
is that of the retitling of Degas’s master- 
piece /nterieur (1868—69) as Le Viol 
(The Rape). Degas referred to this vision 
of interiority, of an enclosure breeding 
dark disclosure, as his "tableau de genre. " 
He may have meant by its "subject" a 
readable illustration for a scene in Zola's 
Therese Racquin, the deferred wedding 
night of a pair of murderous conspirators 
on which they begin to discover their sense 
of imprisonment in their guilt. Or, indeed, 
he may have intended something closer to 
a more complex and vet more general 
moment of consciousness which interpre- 
tation would show the painting to be 
"about." In any case, it is not the after- 
math of a rape. 

The theatrical quality of so many of 
Hopper's enclosures has likewise tended 
to lead interpretation to supply lower, 
more literal, more banal readings both of 
the meaning of the spaces in them and of 
the relation of persons occupving those 
spaces than the texts of the images de- 
mand. American stage design and the 
effects of stage lighting on the visual space 
of the fully constructed interior set un- 
doubtedly constituted an important part 
of urban nature for him. But the scenes 
he engenders are not implicit illustrative 
photographs, some dramatic equivalent 
of the magazine stories he once illustrated, 
and their mode is that of the meditative 
modern lyric, rather than of the dramatic. 
The Renaissance /opos or thematic com- 
monplace of the theatrum mundi, the 
world's theater, becomes important for 
Hopper not only because of his avowed 
scenes of theater orchestras, but in a 
significantly revised way: all the world's 
a stage set, and all the outdoor foliage 
painted flats, perhaps. Simply to leave it 
at that and to speak in rather stilted 
dramatic terms about conflict, or failure 
of communication, between the painted 
figures in Hopper's rooms is as danger- 
ously reductive. It is not unlike talking 
about film in terms of plot, character, 
dialogue, and spectacle, as if the last of 


Fig. 1 Adolf von Menzel. 
The Room with a Balconv, 
1545. Berlin. 
Nationalgalerie. 


Fig. 2 John Singer 
Sargent, The Daughters 
of Edward Darley Boit, 
1882. Boston, Museum 
of Fine Arts. 


but it might be useful to contemplate tor a 
moment what seems to be a good European 
candidate for a prophetic glimpse of Hop- 
pers room. Adolf von Menzel's Room 
with a Balcony (Fig. 1) dates from 1845: 
this painting of a room in Menzel's family's 
apartment in Berlin anticipates Degas, and 
thereby the Degas behind Hopper, but it 
seems a monumentally linear ancestor of 
the visions of room we have been con- 
sidering today. The signs of vacated space 
are direct: the arisen-from chairs, the 
opened window, the instreaming curtains 
that trace the presence of spirit, of wind. 
The spills of light on the floor and, more 
remarkably, on the left wall, and the 
reliable hearsay about what we cannot 
see directly told by the mirror, occupy 
this chamber, now that there is room for 
them. The light on the left wall, a doggedly 
painterly precursor of Hopper's geomet- 
ric lightspills, is an inhabiting and survey- 
ing presence: unlike the mirror, it whis- 
pers of paint, of painting, of room being 
made for art. Menzel's Raum (as "room" 
is in German) is here cleared space. 

Like Hopper's later interiors, this is not a 
specifically allegorized openness of the sort 
evoked by a memorable American scene: 
sargent's large canvas of 1882, The Daugh- 
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very clearly a direction in which his art PS 
Was, eventually, not to move. Summer Iz 
Interior (Fig. 3) has almost none of the 
visionary room in it that we would expect 

from a Hopper painting with that title and 





Fig. 6 Walter Sickert, 
Ennui. London, Tate 
Gallery. 


- Fig. 7 Hopper, Study for 
Morning Sun, 7952, 
conté, 12 x 19°. New 
York, Whitney Museum 
of American Art, Bequest 
of Josephine N. Hopper. 





terior surfaces of the rooms and of the 
radically cutoff, pictorialized fragments 
of landscape that appear in window frames, 
all contribute to the growth of a mythology 
of urban nature. “Not that which is, but that 
which is apprehended, / A mirror, a lake of 
reflections in a room, / A glassy ocean lying 
at the door" writes Wallace Stevens in An 
Ordinary Evening in New Haven, invoking 
“Reality as a thing seen by the mind,” but 
seeming to inventory some of the presences 
to which human business and its various 
utensils give way in Hopper's later rooms. 
Here bed chambers and sitting rooms begin 
to share their human occupancy with light 
and with shadow, but of a very different sort 
from that which has moral significance, or 
goes quietly about its work modeling form, 
or cries out to the loaded brush, “Paint me! 
Paint me!" Hopper spoke of “the elation of 
light" on housetops, but he came to de- 
velop a more intimate relation with forms 
that came bearing light's messages. 

The angels, or messengers, of sunlight, 
daylight, electric light appear more and 
more as geometric forms, rectangles or 
the trapezoids that invoke a rectangular 
window or door. These spills of light— 
Walter Pater used the term /ightfall for 
the positive counterpart of cast shadow 
which has hard-edged shape but no con- 
venient name—seem presences, too, of 
another sort. They have such painted sub- 
stance! They do not fall across the floors 
and walls of the rooms they visit with the 
effect only of varying texture or color, but 
rather with creating, out of enclosed space, 
meditative room. The assertive doorway of 
yellow in which the 1961 A Woman in the 
Sun (Pl. 16) stands is also one of these 
messengers that has come to claim her 
figure for meditation, for the imaginations 
of a kind of art vastly different from that of 
a genre picture. Given Hopper's uneasiness 
about abstract painting in the United States 
and abroad, it can have hardly been con- 
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scious courting of the geometric for its 
own sake that led him to make these areas 
yield more and more pictorial substance. 
But it is abstract concerns that they 
nonetheless invoke, whether entering Hop- 
per's world of room to help redefine it, 
like the return of the repressed, or more 
consciously entering into a dialectic with 
human figure to make points about con- 
sciousness itself. In the 1926 Eleven A.M. 
(Pl. 3), still revealing a crowded room, 
the most structurally forceful of the light- 
falls (thrusting upward behind the lamp- 
shade) has no more meditative significance 
than the orange patch of screen-stuff in the 
Sargent painting of the four ages of girl. In 
the drawing for the 1952 Morning Sun 
(Fig. 7), the light behind the figure is 
located, but only as a lacuna in the drawn 
text of the wall. In the painting itself (PI. 
13), the interrupted parallelogram has 
become a formidable presence, an image 
of the meditative gazer's mind as the cast 
shadow on the bed is of her body. It is not 
evening twilight, but rather early light that 
animates meditative moments in Hopper s 
painting, and the angels of morning bring 
messages of thought, of the sense of some- 
thing bevond. All the baroque putti are 
dead for modern painting, the Pre-Raph- 
aelite winged figures never seem to have 
lived, and it is the more highly metaphoric 
presences of light and thought that truly 
mythological, or postnarrative, painting 
must invoke. In a peculiar, and perhaps 
not totally unintentional, way these geo- 
metric presences imply parables about 
abstraction and significance in American 
art: the lightfalls come to occupy Hopper's 
room as the detritus of anecdote is brushed 
away by the act of painting itself. And the 
lightfalls bring rumors of Cubism, impli- 
cations that some abstract art has been 
handed by history the keys to conscious- 
ness, to states of knowledge and feeling, 
that concrete, narrative externalizations 


had begun to betray and that landscape 
and still life would have to learn again to 
embody. 

Light playing inside a room is an an- 
cient and firmly grounded metaphor for 
thoughts in a human head, going back at 
least to Vergil's representation of Aeneas’ 
troubled thoughts: "as when, in bronze 
bowls, a glittering light from water, flung 
back by the sun's glittering image or the 
moon's, glides far and wide across all 
things, and now mounts high and hits the 
fretted ceiling of the roof above." ^ Hop- 
per's dwelling chambers get to be more 
and more like representations of the 
minds of those figures we perceive within 
them. Those painted figures, less fully 
realized than their surroundings, dwelling 
in the difficulties of the relation of painting 
to drawing in them that is part of their 
problem, are almost like stand-ins for the 
principals on their sets. Or perhaps like 
inadequate mental images of themselves. 

In the 1949 Summer in the City, the 
painted light on the figures, the bed, the 
wall, is of a different pictorial stuff from 
what appears on the window casement 
and across the floor. The woman's feet 
touch one of the intruding forms, con- 
necting her thoughts to a realm beyond 
that of the bits of apartment house dis- 
cernible outside. In a later, more medi- 
tative painting, almost a companion piece 
to the first, the Excursion into Philosophy 
of 1959 (Pl. 14), the relation of the two 
lightfalls to the figures—the cross-rela- 
tions of vertical and horizontal, high and 
low, pale and rich—is what gives medi- 
tative power to the image. The book, half 
in light and half in darkness, has been put 
aside even as the female body has. The 
erotic disconnection has been transcended 
by a more abstract kind of distance. Always 
with these late Hopper rooms, "the celestial 
ennui of apartments" sends us back again 
to first ideas, to the meaning of sunlight, to 
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_ the meaning of sources of vision and mental 


That the lightfalls come so assertively 
and even dramatically to make way for 
meditative room is clear from the pro- 
grammatic structure of the 1951 Rooms 
by the Sea (Pl. 12). Here the cleared 
room is principal, and leads back to the 
furnished one by a kind of allusion. The 
more complex lightfall in the back room 
is dominated by the massive foreground 
structure; the door opens onto a vastness 
beyond that of urban landscape; and the 
whole scene raises searching questions 
about what the meaning of Hopper’s room 
had been all along. The total thoughtful- 
ness of Sun in an Empty Room (1963) 
(Pl. 17), the total exposure of artistic 
self, the total parable of the relation of 
internal and external in the vision of the 
sublime, completes Hopper’s cycle of ex- 
plorations of room. Empty of human 
figure or its traces, it is finally filled with 
figuration, with painted metaphor. 

I should like to add a final word about 
what are, literally, Hopper's figures of men 
and women. I find that I am most uneasy 
about them; frequently they seem to wander 
into Hopper’s world from other artists— 
Reginald Marsh, Leon Kroll, George Bel- 
lows (earlier on)—as if waiting for an 
original, painted realm to take shape 
around them. Hopper's oeuvre might be 
named (again from Wallace Stevens) “The 
World as Meditation,” and his figure of 
room is never a schematic picture space, 
like that of Magritte, in which emblematic 
or dreamlike events occur, or within which 
profound jokes about scale and signifi- 
cance are to be played. But neither is it 
what we might think of as the eroticized 
room, the visible gestures of whose will 
are traced in the figures interlocking with 
it, as in Balthus. Nor, indeed, is it the 
profoundly poetic room in which axes and 
distances are tropes of love, fear, electrified 
attention, which make Giacometti’s paint- 
ing and drawing so important to serious 
art at the present moment. It may be that 
Hopper’s painted figures are, up to the 
end, still struggling to free themselves 
from the realm of style; or that place, 
building, and room beckoned to him, 
and challenged his art, more than body 
could; or that his devoted, seemingly con- 
tractual, use of his wife as a model did 
not allow him to explore the myriad rela- 
tions between body and person, or to 
develop new mythologies of figure that 
those ad hoc relations between painter 
and model, supplanting and transforming 
the erotic, often elicit. The result may be 
that Hopper's houses eye us with more 
authenticity than some of his people stare 
at those houses, that room itself develops 
more presence in his painting than the 
beings that occur in it. 


This is certainly true in the case of 
Second Story Sunlight (1960) (PI. 15), 
where the figure of room becomes for- 
mally iconographic, albeit in a tactful, 
guarded way which can allow it to go 
unremarked save as a balancing, formal 
element. It is not the gabled frames alone, 
disposing the figures in a sort of allegori- 
cal diptych, that move this painting toward 
the emblematic. Its contrast is between 
youth and age, the active (even if, in this 
case, a conventionalized, female erotic- 
passive) life as opposed to the contem- 
plative one. In the latter case, the trope of 
available consciousness, of mental room 
for memory and meditation, is established 
by what we see of the room through the 
window behind the reading figure. The 
sunlight enters there, as if shining into 
rather than on a human head; it organizes 
its rectangular presence with regard to 
the furniture and the picture on the wall 
—-nore memory than sign—and general- 
ly signifies, even as it reveals. The young 
woman's mental house—including the 
bright strip of balcony on which she is 
displayed, and the physically disengaged 
but semiotically attached gable behind 
her—is brighter without but dark within: 
it is far less open to thought, and to 
speculation about it. 

As for Hopper's figurative room, then: 
let us remember that it is the rhetorically 
figurative, in written or painted language, 
rather than the literal, in general that 
constitutes poetry. It is not emotion— 
misunderstandings of romantic fable to 
the contrary-—that does so. Hopper’s own 
annoyance at the promiscuity of words 
like Joneliness in written appreciations 
of his images comes not only from his 
sense of a mythmaking, a creation of 
spectacle, far more complex, more specu- 
lative, and more poetic than a notion of 
bottled feeling. Perhaps it also came for a 
distaste for mental wooliness that could 
blur distinctions between the lone, the 
isolated, the sole, the solitary, in one 
sentimental word. Only-ness is by no 
means always loneliness, as a poet of 
room like Hopper would have to know. 
His painting poses questions of a sort that 
can no more be answered trivially than 
can his images be reduced to narrative 
signs, or his abstract structures be di- 
vorced from his mythology of openness 
and closure. End 


Notes 

1 John Ruskin, Modern Painters, u, 10. 

2 Gaston Bachelard, The Poetics of Space, 
trans. Maria Jolas, Boston, 1969, xxxiii. 

3 See Theodore Reff, "Degas's Tableau de 
Genre’, ” Art Bulletin, uv, 1972, 316 — 37. 

4 John Hollander, “An American Painter,” 
review of Lloyd Goodrich, ed., Edward 
Hopper, in Commentary, January 1972, 
94 — 99. 

5 Vergil, Aeneid (Loeb translation, adapted) 
vu, 20 — 25. 

6 Perhaps Hopper's ultimate room, in an- 
other sense, is Chair Car of 1965. With 
its closed-off back wall (that of a room, 
rather than of a railroad carriage), the 
flaglike lightfalls, and the strange dis- 
positions of the figures, this has always 
seemed to me to be a version of Charon’s 
ferry. 
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NEA Fellows’ Diary 


In 1980 the National Endowment for the 
Arts celebrated its fifteenth anniversary. The 
significant impact that governmental fund- 
ing has had upon the nation’s cultural 
institutions is generally recognized, if not 
universally applauded. While museums have 
been the major beneficiaries of funding 
through the NEA's Museum Program, indi- 
viduals also have been assisted in meaning- 
ful wavs through the Fellowships for Museum 
Professionals. 

From Bond Street to the Roden Crater, 
from Dharamsala to Tallahassee, NEA fel 
lows have recently worked and studied in 
self-directed projects of professional develop- 


have noted that the former listings of new 
acquisitions and current exhibitions have 
been eliminated. Reviews of special exhibi- 
tions have been reduced in number but 
lengthened to include more substantive com- 
mentary. In addition, other issues related to 
the museum profession—administration, 
education, design, and a host of other con- 
cerns—will be examined in this expanded 
forum.—Ed. 


NEA’s Fellowships for Museum 
Professionals 


Since 1972, when the Museum Program 
of the National Endowment for the Arts 
began offering Fellowships for Museum 
Professionals, more than two hundred 
grants have been awarded. The grant pro- 
gram offers persons working in museums 
the opportunity to develop professionally 
by research, travel, or whatever experi- 
ences they think might expand their knowl- 
edge of the field. Fellowships are awarded 
to individuals, not to their museums. They 
are not intended to buy time for unemp- 
loyed art historians nor are they subtle 
awards to institutions unable to fund their 
own research projects. The only stipula- 





who abe salisned with experiencing the 
world through the various media. 

Many of the applications, however, make 
evident the limited commitment of em- 
ployers towards the professional growth 
of their staff members. A museum director 
may write a letter confirming that the ap- 
plicant is wonderful, eligible, and free to 
take time off if awarded the grant —but no 
salary support will be available during the 
leave. It is all too easy to blame this sorry 
situation on the fiscal problems of mu- 
seums. Underlying the financial argument 
is a distinct devaluation of the contribu- 
tion that extracurricular experiences 
make to the expertise and happiness of 
the professional. 

The Museum Policy Panel has wrestled 
with this problem for years, hoping that 
at the least larger museums would take a 
more generous view towards their staffs. 
For fear of penalizing the applicants, no 
requirements have ever been placed on 
the applicant's institution, although mak- 
ing continued salary support obligatory 
has been discussed. These issues have 
led us to develop a new grant category, 
offered this year for the first time as a 
pilot program: Museum Sabbaticals. This 
innovation is intended as a complement 
to the Fellowships for Museum Profes- 
sionals, which will be continued. 

We hope that this new grant program 
will encourage museums to set up on- 
going sabbatical systems for their staffs. 
The Endowment is concerned about the 
future of the field, and believes that this 
program will provide museum workers 
with the opportunity to continue their 
growth in mid-career. Other professions 
have addressed this issue, and it is impor- 
tant that the museum community do so as 
well. 

The Endowment is not stipulating the 
terms of an eligible sabbatical system. 
Curatorial, educational, and administra- 
tive personnel might be included. The 
applying museum must make that deter- 
mination and convince our review panels 
as well. The museum field must begin to 
take seriously the need for such programs, 
even at the risk of reordering priorities in 
staff assignments and budget planning. 
We cannot spend our time in a field that 
talks about quality and professionalism 
without really trying to do something 
about it. 


Tom L. Freudenheim, Director, 
Museum Program, NEA 


Vermeer’s Painting Technique 


For an art historian, the world of a muse- 
um professional has many advantages. It, 
above all, allows one to study works of art 
as actual objects. It provides excellent 
opportunities for anyone interested in 
problems of connoisseurship, conserva- 
tion, and artists’ techniques. Exhibitions 
can often be organized around one’s in- 
terests. Complementing these facets of a 
curator’s life are the obvious satisfactions 
derived from the installation or reinstal- 
lation of the collection and from the ac- 
quisition of works of art. The museum 
also offers an excellent forum for an 
exchange of views with other scholars or 
the general public. 

The one great disadvantage for a seri- 
ous scholar working in a museum is the 
fragmentation of time. Unlike most uni- 
versity positions, the curator is strapped 
to a nine-to-five job, five days a week, and 
some weekends as well. It is virtually 
impossible to sequester oneself away for 
any extended period of time to pursue 
research. Summer vacations are inade- 
quate in length, and the daily require- 
ments of museum life preclude the pos- 
sibility of sustained periods of creative 
thought and writing. Furthermore, muse- 
ums have thus far not offered their cura- 
torial staffs the type of sabbatical experi- 
ence enjoyed by colleagues in universities. 
For this reason I find the museum fellow- 
ships offered by the National Endowment 
for the Arts important and necessary. 

The museum grant, as established by 
the NEA, has virtually no restrictions for 
the recipient. No schedule of its use is 
required. All that is asked of the grantee 
is to indicate whether the fellowship was 
helpful for attaining his or her goals and 
to suggest ways to improve the program. 


NEA’s approach is extremely healthy since 
it fosters a feeling of trust and confidence 
in one’s work. 

My particular project dealt with the 
relation of Jan Vermeer's painting tech- 
niques to his style. I had begun studying 
this problem in 1974 in conjunction with 
the paintings by Vermeer in the National 
Gallery of Art. In the course of the research 
I had gone to New York City and Boston to 
examine other Vermeers. Largely on the 
basis of this work, I wrote a book that 
explored aspects of Vermeer’s working 
procedures, The subject of his techniques, 
however, could not be thoroughly treated 
until 1 had had the opportunity to study 
properly all of his paintings. The NEA 
grant allowed me to undertake this re- 
search. I was given ten months’ leave of 
absence from the National Gallery and 
moved with my family to the Netherlands. 

The year’s work was enormously re- 
warding. Through the generous coopera- 
tion of museums and private collectors in 
the Netherlands, England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, West Germany, and East 
Germany, I was able to study effectively 
every painting by Vermeer in European 
collections. In most instances I was able 
to view the paintings with a microscope 
in a conservation laboratory. Other avail- : 
able technical information was supplied, 
particularly x-radiographs, infrared and 
ultraviolet photographs. In a number of 
instances I was able to have the paintings 
examined with infrared reflectography. ! 
kept careful records of all of the observa- 
tions made during the examinations and 
also accumulated an enormous archive 
of slides of the paintings, particularly 
details. 

I approached this study with a few 
basic questions. I wanted to determine as 
precisely as possible the techniques Ver- 
meer used to achieve his individual style. 
I specifically wanted to trace the relation 
between the evolution of his style and 
developments in his painting techniques. 
These questions involve an investigation 
of Vermeer's working procedure, and I 
was hence also interested in the types of 
pentimenti and changes in composition. 
These issues are related to the role of 
optics and perspective in his work, specif- 
ically that of the camera obscura. Should 
Vermeer have used such an optical device 
as an artistic aid, one might expect that it 
would have had an impact on his painting 
technique and/or style. Finally, | hoped 
that thorough examinations of his works 
would allow me to have a fuller under- 
standing of their physical condition, to 
know whether the surface qualities and 
colors had been altered through abrasion 
or restoration and whether the sizes had 
been changed in any way. À knowledge of 
these matters is essential for an under- 
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Fig. 1 Jan Vermeer, 


View of Delft, The Hague. 


Mauritshuis. 


-Fig. 2 Reflectogruph of WE 


a detail of Vermeer, View 
of Delft. 
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paintings to each other. The authenticity 
of some paintings has been unjustly ques- 
tioned in recent years because such issues 
were not thoroughly considered. 

Particularly interesting in relation to 
these concerns is the View of Delft in the 
Mauritshuis, The Hague. This great mas- 
terpiece has always been admired for the 
extraordinarily realistic impression it cre- 
ates. A study of Vermeer's painting tech- 
niques gives some clues as to how he 
achieved this effect. For example, he has 
made an effort to reproduce as closely as 
possible the textural quality of the red tile 
roofs at the left by superimposing a thin 
layer of reddish paint over a dense layer 
containing large particles of lead white. 
These particles protrude through the red- 
dish layer; they both break the uniformity 
of its color and suggest the rough texture 
of the tile. 

Some of the techniques, however, were 
designed less for realistic intent than for 
compositional purposes. Vermeer appar- 
ently wanted to enhance the silhouetted 
character of the cityscape. He accentuated 
the profile of the city against the sky by 
outlining the buildings with a thin stroke 








of white -paint-X-radiographs-show-that 
Vermeer modified the reflections of the 
buildings and trees in the water in a way 
that is nonnaturalistic. Reflections of the 
twin peaks of the towers of the Rotterdam 
Gate at the right, for example, originally 
were much smaller than they now are. 
Vermeer, however, enlarged them far out 
of proportion and extended them all the 
way to the bottom of the composition. 
Similar modifications were observed with 
infrared reflectography which was carried 
out in collaboration with J.R.J. van Asperen 
de Boer. Reflectographs also indicate that 
the shadows on the front of the Rotterdam 
Gate were originally more pronounced 
than is now evident. Presumably Vermeer 
lessened the shadows to minimize the 








protruding shape of the gate and to allow 
it to be read as a more integral part of the 
friezelike profile of the cityscape. 

The successful examination of Ver- 
meer's paintings with infrared reflectog- 
raphy has been one of the most rewarding 
and surprising aspects of this research. 
(Thirteen of his paintings have thus far 
been studied with this technique). In gen- 
eral very little success has been achieved 
with reflectography of seventeenth-century 
Dutch paintings. Although actual under- 
drawings are not visible in Vermeer's 
paintings, he seems to have blocked in 
his forms before painting them in a 
manner that reflectography often reveals. 
A number of important compositional 
changes have been found in reflectograms 
that were not visible, for example, in 
x-radiographs. 
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This is true of the Woman with a 
Pearl Necklace in the Gemäldegalerie, 
Berlin-Dahlem. In the reflectogram an 
unusual shape resembling a lute appears 
in the chair situated in the foreground. 
That such an object was once included 
suggests not only a compositional change 
but also an iconographic one. Indeed, 
one finds in other Vermeer paintings the 
elimination of objects that appear to have 
had specific iconographic implications. 
Such changes are relevant when trying to 
determine the messages or meanings his 
paintings were meant to convey. 

The advantages of undertaking this type 
of research are many, but one always 
needs to be aware of the limitations. 
Because Vermeer’s oeuvre is small, it is 
fortunately possible to see and study most 
of his paintings in a reasonably short 
span of time, so that observations remain 
freshly in mind. Also, most of his paintings 
are in major museums where a useful 
dialogue can take place with conservators 
and curators about the problems the 
paintings present. Clearly, however, when 
one undertakes such a study, awareness 
steadily increases and new questions con- 
tinually arise. Ideally one should return 
time and again to check initial observa- 
tions against those insights gained from 
other paintings. In practice this type of 
renewed examination is unlikely, and I 
have often had to depend on slides to 
recheck my initial reactions. A danger 
also exists that such a concentrated study 
isolates the artist and does not adequately 
place him into his context. One can only 
keep these restrictions in mind and hope 
that in the future subsequent studies can 
be undertaken. 

My only criticism of the fellowship is 
that the stipend was not adequate to cover 
the cost of living in northern Europe for 
the period of the grant. The added costs 
of travel and materials (film and so forth) 
were substantial. Nor are allowances 
made for one’s family. Thus, while the 
fellowship does provide the opportunity 
to travel and do research, to accept such 
a grant is an expensive proposition unless 
there is additional funding from one's 
institution or from other sources. 


Arthur K. Wheelock, Jr., National 
Gallery of Art 
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Contemporary Art in Europe, 1973 


In March 1973, during my third year as 
curator of contemporary art at the Dallas 
Museum of Fine Arts, I was fortunate to 
receive an NEA Fellowship for Museum 
Professionals. My project related to my 
two principal areas of interest, then as 
now: early twentieth-century art, especial- 
ly Constructivism, and recent develop- 
ments in painting and sculpture. I pro- 
posed to devote three months to visiting 
museums, galleries, and artists’ studios 
in England, Germany, the Netherlands, 
and parts of Eastern Europe. The Dallas 
Museum generously augmented the NEA 
grant with an additional amount in travel 
funds, and my wife, two children, and I 
left Dallas on 19 September 1973. 

In England, our first stop, we paid a 
memorable visit to Henry Moore’s studio 
in Much Hadham, Hertfordshire. Dusk was 
approaching as we reached the grounds 
where Moore's recent "sheep" pieces had 
been installed on mounds, fenced off, like 
the live sheep grazing nearby. We saw the 
often-described studio building with its 
shelves of bone forms, and we visited 
with the Moores in their living room, 


sitting around a coffee table crowded 


with ancient bronzes, bones, and Moore’s 
smaller pieces. 

Other pleasant visits with British sculp- 
tors included those to Philip King at his 
studio near Whipsnade; to Nigel Hall, 
whose linear wall pleces have since been 
exhibited in New York and at Documenta 
in Kassel (1977); and to the Conceptual 
artists Victor Burgin and John Hilliard. 
Richard Long, whose installation at the 
Guggenheim International in 1971 had 
greatly impressed me, showed me photo- 
graphs of his various pieces, both those 
installed in museums and those done in the 


landscape. At Pentireglaze, near Polzeath 
on the Cornish coast, a National Trust 
"Holiday Cottage" served as a base for 
our visit to Barbara Hepworth's studio in 
Saint Ives. The studio was set up like a 
museum installation with pieces from every 
period, and the gardens contained several 
of her larger bronzes. Dame Barbara 
spent some time with us in her living 
quarters, discussing her past and current 
work. 

In Amsterdam, I was primarily inter- 
ested in studying the Stedelijk Museum's 
collection and in talking with the curators 
who shared my interest in recent art and in 
geometric abstraction and Constructivism. 
Art & Project, a new space devoted to 
international Conceptual art, was also part 
of my Amsterdam itinerary. In The Hague I 
studied the Mondrians at the Gemeente- 
museum and visited Joost Baljeu, an artist 
and writer who makes constructed reliefs. 
The Kröller-Müller museum and sculpture 
park, located in the Hoge Veluwe National 
Forest near Otterlo, which is normally an 
idyllic site, projected a somewhat forbid- 
ding air the day I was there. Despite heavy 
rain, I ventured out into the park (offi- 
cially closed for the season) to see the 
new sculptures, including Richard Serra’s 
Spin Out (for Robert Smithson) (1972- 
73), installed in a natural wooded glen. 
Its three black steel plates, embedded 
into the hillside, looked dramatic and 
ominous against the dark tree trunks and 
fallen leaves. It is, I think, one of the most 
successful examples of contemporary 
sculpture in a natural site. 

The Kunstsammlung Nordrhein-West- 
falen, located in the Schloss Jägerhof in 
Diisseldorf, was one highlight of my Ger- 
man visit. Its choice collection, with a 
nucleus of ninety to one hundred works 
each by Klee and Bissier, has been built 
with intelligent and judicious purchases 
by its scholarly director, Werner Schmal- 
enbach. His emphasis was upon the qual- 
ity of each example rather than upon 
historical or stylistic criteria—my own 
acquisition philosophy exactly. In addition 
to classic works by Picasso, Braque, Gris, 
Léger, Mondrian, El Lissitzky, and Schwit- 
ters, the collection includes a large black- 
and-white Pollock and paintings by other 
Americans, among them Rothko, Rausch- 
enberg, Stella, and Warhol. 

While in Düsseldorf, I visited several 
artists (although I was unable to arrange a 
meeting with Joseph Beuys, who was then 
in the midst of legal proceedings following 
his dismissal from the Art Academy). My 
visit with Bernd and Hilla Becher was 
especially rewarding. Their house, a nine- 
teenth-century factory building in Wittlaer, 
a suburb of Düsseldorf, is an antecedent of 
the contemporary industrial architecture 
that they photograph. We talked at length 


Fig. 3 The grounds at 
Henry Moore's Much 
Hadham. Hertfordshire. 
1973. 


Fig. 4 Richard Serra. 
Spin Out (for Robert 
Smithson), 7972 — 73. 
steel. Otterlo. 
Rijksmuseum Kröller- 
Müller. 


Fig. 5 Installation view 
of Muzeum Sztuki. td: 
(Poland), with paintings 
by Strzeminski and a 
sculpture by Kobro. 
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about their projects. Two days later while 


visiting their dealer, I selected a work of 


theirs—a pair of photographs of a gas 
tank—for the Dallas Museum. 

Leaving Diisseldorf and heading north, 
| stopped in Mönchengladbach to see a 
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group exhibition at the municipal museum 
and to visit the studio of the painter 
Palermo and the sculptor Ulrich Rückriem. 
On this and other trips through Germany. 
I have often been struck by the abundance 
of contemporary art activity in the smaller 


towns and suburbs such as Mónchenglad- 
bach. Krefeld is another example, with its 
two contemporary museums, the Kaiser 
Wilhelm and the Museum Haus Lange 
(the latter designed as a private house by 
Mies van der Rohe in 1928). The Kaiser 
Wilhelm Museum, rich in contemporary 
art, particularly European New Realism of 
the late 1950s and early 1960s, was vir- 
tually deserted when I visited it on a week- 
day afternoon. (I wonder if German mu- 
seums worry about attendance statistics?) 
Another out-of-the-way museum that I went 
to was the Westfälischer Kunstverein in 
Münster, then directed by the critic Klaus 
Honnef, who was actively interested in 
advanced American and European art, es- 
pecially Conceptual work. Younger Amer- 
icans were also featured at Hans Neuen- 
dcrfs gallery in Hamburg, which was 
located in a concrete bunker left over 
from the war: he showed West Coast 
artists, such as Bob Graham and Ken 


A key objective of the trip was to visit 
the reconstruction of EI Lissitzky's Abstract 
Gallery in the Landesmuseum in Hanover. 
Commissioned by the director Alexander 
Dorner, the original room, which was 
destroyed during the war, had been de- 
signed in 1928 as an exhibition gallery 
fcr abstract art. It was an early example 
of the marriage of interior and industrial 
design with the visual arts. The gallery, 
with its vertical slats of metal and movable 
panels, related directly to the principles 
of the De Stijl and Constructivist works 
shown therein. Seeing the Abstract Gallery 
reconstruction made a profound impres- 
sion on me and marked the inception of 
the idea for the exhibition Berlin/Han- 
over: The 1920s, which I organized in 
Dallas a few vears later. 

The Constructivist quest led to Poland. 
[n Warsaw I staved at the old Hotel Polonia 
which in 1927 had been the site of a 
Malevich exhibition. The National Muse- 
um was, by chance, about to open an 
exhibition of American Western art from 
the Amon Carter Museum in Fort Worth. | 
also went to the Galerie Foksal, seemingly 
the one pocket of avant-garde activity in 
Warsaw. A focal point of the entire trip 
was the museum in Łódź, Poland, with its 
outstanding collection of work by the 
Polish Constructivists Berlewi, Stazewski, 
Strzeminski, Kobro, and others, along 
with works bv Western European artists 
including Arp, Van Doesburg, Léger, and 
Ozenfant. The collection, built during the 
1930s, escaped destruction during the 
war, and represents the only concentra- 
tion of work bv the Polish avant-garde in 
existence. I was particularly impressed 
by the sculpture of Katarzyna Kobro, the 
wife of Strzeminski, whose work was then 
little known in the West; the spare, archi- 
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tectural shapes in painted steel, made 
during the 1920s, suggest a monumental 
scale and anticipate Minimalist sculpture 
of the 1960s. Back in Warsaw I visited 
Henryk StaZewski, the last surviving mem- 
ber of the Polish Constructivist circle. His 
studio, located in a modern apartment 
building, contained mostly recent paint- 
ings and reliefs. 

Our stay in Prague was brief, but long 
enough to see the Kupka paintings in the 
National Gallery. In Prague I also enjoyed 
meeting two artists well known in the 
West: the sculptor Karel Malich and the 
painter-collagist Jiri Kolar. 

Moving back to Germany, we went to 
Munich, where I toured the Kunstraum, a 
new exhibition space for contemporary art 
directed by Hermann Kerns. Munich pro- 
vided my family a convenient stopping 
place, while I made a week-long excursion 
to Italy. Turin and Milan, having emerged in 
the early seventies as a new area for con- 
temporary art, had a concentration of art- 
ists and galleries, enough for a trip in itself. 
Through the dealer Gian Enzo Sperone in 
Turin, I met a number of Italian artists. One 
important goal in Italy was to visit Giuseppe 
Panza's important collection of contem- 
porary art, installed in his villa near Varese. 
The collection is remarkable both for the 
depth in which major artists are repre- 
sented and for the quality of the individual 
examples. In the main house were works 
by Rothko, Rauschenberg, Oldenburg, and 
others, and in a series of galleries created 
from former stables were rooms devoted 
to individual artists, among them Flavin, 
Judd, Marden, Nauman, and Serra. 

Rejoining my family in Munich, we 
flew to our last stop, Paris. There I visited 
with the Russian art scholar Boris Nakov, 
who escorted me to the museum in Pont- 
oise, to the private collection of Pierre 
Peissi, and to the dealer Jean Chauvelin. I 
also called on Mme Nina Kandinsky at 
her apartment, the same one where she 
had lived when her husband was alive. 
Kandinsky’s studio had been left as it was; 
a Paris-period canvas was on an easel. 

Now, eight years later, that trip and the 
NEA fellowship seem remote remnants of 
my experience. In reviewing my journal, 
slides, correspondence, and notes, how- 
ever, it is clear that the fellowship con- 
tributed significantly to my personal and 
professional development, in leading to 
other projects and in enabling me to 
establish contacts with artists, dealers, 
and collectors, which I have since con- 
tinued. As arduous as the itinerary was, I 
felt a definite sense of achievement in 
having accomplished against difficult odds 
almost all the objectives set forth in my 
project statement. 

Robert M. Murdock, Grand Rapids 
Art Museum 


Researching Traditional Tibetan 
Arts in India 


Until quite recently those of us interested 
in the traditional Tibetan arts had to study 
them from a distance. Tibet’s geographic 
remoteness and self-imposed isolation 
had precluded observation of its arts in 
their native context. Only during the cur- 
rent generation has first-hand observation 
of Tibetan art and discussion with Tibetan 
artists become feasible. This is a result of 
the refugee situation. The Tibetan com- 
munities in India, particularly Dharamsala, 
which is the headquarters of the Dalai 
Lama and of the Tibetan government and 
religion in exile, are the loci for the 
practice of the Tibetan arts. I spent the 
majority of my four-month research trip 
in Dharamsala, remaining stationary in 


order to gain an in-depth knowledge of. 


the artists and their work and also to 
become acquainted with the place and 
with the general populace. 

I was able to investigate a wide range 
of artists and work. In Dharamsala, I 
went to the workshop, established by the 
Dalai Lama, where religious statues and 
other metal objects were made. It is di- 
rected by Penpo Dorjee, a master metal 
sculptor, who teaches approximately twenty 
young people to design and work in silver, 
brass, and copper. While the younger 
students learn design motifs, the older 
ones fashion and engrave such items as 
copper and silver butter lamps and water 
offering bowls. In March 1979, the Dalai 
Lama personally dedicated the workshop’s 
school, indicating the importance he places 
on this work and the high regard in which 
the arts are held in Tibetan society. 

The major religious art of Tibet consists 
of thangkas, polychrome paintings on 
cloth, framed in silk brocade. These depic- 
tions of scenes from the lives of the 


Buddha, saints, religious founders, and 
the pantheon of deities are thought actually 
to embody the spiritual power of the Bud- 
dha or other deities. Thangkas, which may 
be painted by lay persons or clergy, are 
hung on home altars, given as offerings to 
one’s teacher, lama, or the temple, and 
used in many different ceremonies. 

I visited with three exceptional paint- 
ers. Sengye Yeshe, who is the Dalai Lama’s 
personal thangka painter, teaches at the 
Tibetan Library in Dharamsala. His ap- 
prentice, Jamyang, is a monk in his twen- 
ties. As in the old European master-ap- 
prentice relationship, the work of thangka 
painting is shared. Sengye Yeshe draws 
the images onto the stretched canvas, and 
Jamyang then paints in the general forms 
and designs. Ultimately the thangka is 
returned to the master for him to add the 
expressive features of the face, the finer 
general details and the gold. The third 
painter I saw, Lobsang Tendzin, is known 
for his pen-and-ink drawings of traditional 
Tibetan life. He has, in fact, illustrated 
two important Western books on Tibetan 
culture. His drawings are done in the 
pictorial style typical of thangka painting. 
For the Indiana University Museum I com- 
missioned from him a series of drawings 
depicting the many facets of the New Year 
celebration. 

I observed the making of other reli- 
gious art objects, including mani stones, 
slate tablets with sacred prayer texts or 
mantras carved into them; prayer flags, 
cotton cloth printed with woodblocks of 
mantras and auspicious symbols; wooden 
prayer book covers; clay statues of deities; 
and votive objects made out of dough 
(torma). 

The secular arts are also quite varied 
and constitute an important source of 
revenue for the refugees. Carpet weaving, 
which is of exceptionally fine quality, is 
the most widespread. Every major settle- 
ment has at least one carpet-making cen- 
ter, where carpets are woven and then 
sculptured to give them a distinctive three- 
dimensional quality. Jewelry making is 
also well developed. Gold is the favorite 
material; silver, likewise, is commonly 
used, as are turquoise, coral, lapis lazuli, 
pearl, jade, and amber. Jewelry is usually 
made through the mutual labor of family 
members. In addition to necklaces, rings, 
earrings and bracelets, Dharamsala fam- 
ilies produce a variety of other items in- 
cluding silver butter lamps, prayer wheels, 
and water offering bowls. 

An important center for the traditional 
secular arts in Dharamsala is the Tibetan 
Music, Dance, and Drama Society, which 
was established twenty years ago by the 
Dalai Lama to preserve the rich perform- 
ing arts heritage of Tibet. It is an excellent 
example of the interaction of the visual 


Fig. 6 Sengye Yeshe, 
master thangka painter, 
puts finishing touches on 
religious painting. 


Fig. 7 Scene from the 
opera Sukyi Nyima; 
performed by members 
of the Tibetan Music, 
Dance, and Drama 
Society, Dharamsala. 





Fig. 7 


and performing arts. In addition to per- 
forming folk songs and dances, staging 
operas based on mythological themes, and 
presenting historical and contemporary 


arts is Losar, the New Year celebration, 
which consists of a wide variety of events, 
both secular and religious, spanning a 
period of fifteen days. 

Tibetans, while managing remarkably 
well to keep their traditional arts practices 
iatact, are beginning to show marks from 
rubbing shoulders too long and too in- 
tensely with India and the West. Conse- 
cuently it is imperative that their arts be 
documented while still relatively pure. 
The NEA Museum Fellowship was the 
ideal vehicle for this sort of project, en- 
abling me to pursue research as a direct 
abserver, and occasionally as a partici- 
pant. I returned with extensive data con- 
cerning Tibetan art objects, their produc- 
tion, and their function within the culture. 
I gathered information through interviews, 
observation, photography, and sound re- 
cordings. This material, in conjunction 
with the arts and crafts that 1 acquired 
during the fieldwork, constituted the core 
of an exhibition mounted at the Indiana 
University Museum in November 1979, 
Losar: Tibetans Welcome in the New Year. 
A further outgrowth of my research is a 
recently completed manuscript of a book 
of essays on Tibetan life, entitled “A Tibetan 
Journal." 


Peter Gold, Indiana University 
Museum 








plays, society members also make most of 
the elaborate costumes, backdrops, sets, 
masks, and accessories. Another major 
context for the interplay of the traditional 
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Granada Data 


In 1978 the Florida Bureau of Historic 
Sites and Properties contracted with the 
city of Miami to conduct salvage excava- 
tions at the Granada site, a major archae- 
ological location in downtown Miami. Ex- 
cavations at Granada yielded over 30,000 
artifacts, necessitating a major reevaluation 
ofthe management of the bureau’s collec- 
tion, particularly the automated manage- 
ment of collection information. Since 1972 
the bureau had used the GRIPHOS system 
(which is distributed by the Museum Com- 
puter Network, Inc.) to process informa- 
tion from the Florida Master Site File. 
Initially, we planned to use GRIPHOS in 
the analysis of the Granada collection but 
found that many ofthe GRIPHOS programs 
would not work at the state data center to 
which we were assigned. This left us no 
choice but to look for another data base 
management system, one that would be 
suited to the analysis of the Granada col- 
lection and that would later allow us to 
computerize accession and catalog files 
of the entire collection. 

Although I had managed the comput- 
erization of the Florida Master Site File 
(the inventory of all archaeological, his- 
toric, and architecturally significant sites 
in Florida) since 1975, I had not been 
involved to large extent with the physical 
management of the collections. It had 
always been the goal ofthe bureau and of 
the Museum of Florida History to comput- 
erize their collections, but the Florida 
Master Site File took priority. 

At the American Association of Muse- 
ums meeting in Kansas City in 1978, I was 
impressed by a demonstration of com- 
puterized cataloging of collections given 
by Bill Mayhew of the Boston Children’s 
Museum and by Lenore Sarasan of the 
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Field Museum. They gave me new ideas 
about how we. could change our data 
processing procedures, and at first I 
thought we could adopt the system that 
they demonstrated. Before making that 
decision, I did more reading on state-of- 
the-art information management, took a 
few more programming courses, and ap- 
plied for an NEA fellowship to visit muse- 
ums that were already computerizing their 
collections. 

I planned to visit four museums that 
were similar to the Florida Bureau in two 
significant ways: all have archaeological 
or anthropological collections and all 
receive government funding, either state 
or federal, as a major source of their 
revenue. I would then be able to compare 
the development of computerization pro- 
grams at the four museums with the bu- 
reau’s and to see how problems that we 
were certain to encounter had been dealt 
with elsewhere. 

After receiving the fellowship in May 
1979, I traveled to the University of Ar- 
kansas Museum and the Arkansas Archae- 
ological Survey, the Laboratory of Anthro- 
pology and the Museum of International 
Folk Art of the Museum of New Mexico, 
the Arizona State Museum, and the De- 
partment of Anthropology at the National 
Museum of Natural History in Washington, 
D.C. At each museum I was given a dem- 
onstration of the computer system and had 
discussions with the staff involved in the 
process of computerization. I also toured 
the storage areas and in one case the 
exhibition area, thus getting a broad view 
of the museums’ operations. I met a num- 
ber of people who have been invaluable to 
me since that time. 

Several of the procedures that I ob- 
served have been incorporated into the 
reorganization of the bureau’s automated 
collections management. The on-line meth- 
ods of data entry used for the Girard 
collection at the Museum of Internatioral 
Folk Art were especially interesting: the 
software allowed the "building" or “paint- 
ing" of catalog card images on the screen 
of the computer terminal, and terminal 
operators then filled in the blanks on the 
screen. Various levels of “edit checking” 
are available with this software resulting in 
"cleaner" data. We were able to use this 


same feature for the entry of the Granada - 


collection information, thereby saving key 
strokes on entry and greatly reducing the 
number of errors in the data. 

Many other procedures and ideas were 
equally interesting and valuable, but we 
have not been able to use them here for 
various reasons. For example, we have not 
yet begun automating the accession and 
catalog files (this is scheduled for fiscal 
year 1982-83), so we do not need an 
on-line registration method like REGIS 


(used at the Arizona State Museum). It 
would also be desirable to inventory the 
collection as the Department of Anthro- 
pology at the National Museum of Natural 
History is doing: each item is actually 
handled and described, and its conserva- 
tion and storage requirements are noted. 
Unfortunately, this is not on our schedule 
for some time. The following short bibli- 
ography contains references on the com- 
puterizing of museum collections. 


Dudley, Dorothy H., Irma Bezold Wilkinson 
et al., Museum Registration Methods, 3rd 
ed. rev., Washington, D.C., 1979, part 2, 
M—P. 


Mayhew, Bill, "Computerized Museum In- 
formation Management,” Boston, The Chil- 
dren's Museum, 1978. _ 


—, Inexpensive Computerized 
Museum Cataloguing, Boston, The Chil- 
dren’s Museum, 1980. 


Neff, Jeffrey M., and Holly M. Chaffee, 
“REGIS—A Computerized Museum Regis- 
tration System," Curator, xx, 1977, 32 — 41. 


sarasan, Lenore, An Economical Approach 
to Computerization, Museum News, wi, 


no. 4, 1979, 61 — 64. 


Scholtz, Sandra C., “A Management Infor- 
mation System Design for a General Muse- 
um," Museum Data Bank Research Report, 
No. 12, Museum Data Bank Committee, 
Rochester, N.Y., 1976. 


M. Katherine Jones, Florida Bureau 
of Historic Sites and Properties 
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Fig. 8 Nancy Holt, 
Sun Tunnels, near Lucin. 


Utah. 


Tell Me, Is It Flat or Is It Round? 


Applying for an NEA Fellowship for Mu- 
seum Professionals seemed a real pie-in- 
the-sky exercise. For seven years I had 
been engaged in the rather vigorous ex- 
ercise of creating a stable base and opti- 


into them, Which afe SCICHLULICAL Y piaceu 
to relate to certain constellations or con- 
figurations in the universe. They are man- 
made industrial monsters on a huge des- 
ert plateau encircled by low mountains 
which form the distant horizon. The sky's 
— particularly the night sky s— "bowl ef- 
fect” is intense. The tunnels become small 
in their surroundings—tame, a shelter, a 
reminder of mankind's efforts. They can 
be seen from about one and one-half miles 
away and do not rest easily in their environ- 
ment, but nonetheless serve strange com- 
fort. The territory seems to reek of UFOs: 
perhaps these tunnels are signals reaching 
out to other civilizations. I watched the 
dark rising, spread mv sleeping bag in a 
tunnel, which seemed actually cozy out 
there in the vastness, and barely slept. I 
was wide awake long before sunrise, took 
pictures even before there was enough 
light, and saw the pink turn into blue, full 
light. Sun Tunnels had been awesome. 
Next on my agenda was Robert Smith- 
son's Spiral Jetty, at the northern tip of 





mistic future for à contemporary arts 
alternative space, the Portland Center for 
the Visual Arts. The mere thought of inde- 
pendent travel and study seemed a miracle 
—a number of months free from the un- 
forgiving pressure of "another opening, 
another show," of meeting the pavroll. 
and at the same time of convincing a 
somewhat dubious community that there 
is an experience, even a visual one, to be 
found in the likes of Richard Serra's two 
small steel cubes installed in our huge 
third-floor loft space. I had convinced 
myself and had been assured by key board 
members and by a loval, fabulous staff that 
PCVA had, indeed, achieved sufficient sta- 
bility for me to leave for two three-month 
periods. My mission was severalfold: to 
visit museums around the country, to get 
a large dose of New York City, and to 
travel to a number of earth or site works. 
In September 1979, with PCVA safely 
opened and under way for the season, | 
scraped off the loose ends of trauma, 
leapt into my car, and with Rand McNally 
on the seat beside me drove 811 miles 
through the desert to Lucin, Utah. I made 
it to Nancy Holt's $un Tunnels (not far 
from Lucin, just off the northwest corner 
ofthe Great Salt Desert) before sunset the 
second day. The piece consists of four 
huge (approximately eight feet in diame- 
ter and eighteen feet long) concrete pipes 
(tunnels) laid horizontally in an open 
cross so that two pipes line up exactly 
with the sunrise and sunset on both the 
solstices. The tunnels have holes drilled 


the Great Salt Lake. Even with precise 
directions, the Jetty proved elusive. After 
an entire day on miserable roads, frus- 
trated and angry, I sought the assistance 
of a rancher. He confirmed that I had 
followed the directions exactly but was 
able to suggest another possible route. | 
drove another forty miles, saw a wonder- 
ful pelican, an abandoned structure of 
some kind, a lot of cattle, and some 
horses—but no jetty. The water was pink 
with brine shrimp; the salt built up eerily 
on the shores. I knew the territory was 
right and I had to be close, but the great 
picture was in my mind and not in my 
camera. | shall return some day with a 
tougher car and a foolproof map. 

| spent a few days in Salt Lake City and 
took several hikes around Aspen to re- 
cover fully before heading south to Walter 
de Maria’s Lightning Field, near Quemado, 


LI WERE. T DUM su -A TN 
Foundation has an office and a mini Wal- 
ter de Maria museum is there. A four- 
wheel drive vehicle and knowledge of the 
terrain are absolutely necessary for the 
hour or so voyage to the Lightning Field, 
so a Dia truck serves as transport. 

Again one is out in a vast expanse of 
prairie with ridges and hills at the perim- 
eters. The Field is a grid on the landscape 
formed by four hundred highly polished 
stainless steel poles (with carbon steel 
lining). The poles are about two inches in 
diameter, tapering slowly to a sharp point 
at the top, and are placed 220 feet apart. 
The grid extends a mile (twenty-five poles) 
by a kilometer (sixteen poles). The place- 
ment is absolutely precise—laser perfect 
—and the tips are all exactly the same 
altitude (the length of the poles varying 
some with the terrain). There is an in- 
credible feeling of expanse and of expan- 
siveness which, of course, is enhanced by 
the landscape. The poles themselves be- 
come light or dark against a changing 





sky: they often disappear altogether in the 
distance and appear closer up at high 
noon. Sometimes birds rest near the top 
adding a random point of exclamation. 
Early one morning, I raced to the sur- 
rounding ridges to view ihe sunrise, when 
often the light catches just the tops of the 
poles creating a giant field of candles. 
This particular morning, although lovely, 
the candle effect was very brief and elu- 
sive. Although the field is located in a 
lightning belt, I saw no lightning, but the 
drama of lightning and reflecting tips 
seemed to me to be a nice idea. 

Having spent two days wandering and 
observing, one is absolutely convinced 
that from virtually every position possible 
there is no point of relief. The terrain and 
the sky change, perception of the poles 
changes, but the poles and their place- 
ment remain absolute. The effort and 
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the Lightning Field is mind boggling, and 
for me that fact interfered somewhat with 
the experience. Perhaps I have difficulty, 
too, in being surrounded by so much 
precision. 

I made my way to the eastern seaboard, 
visiting artists, art spaces, and museums 
in the rest of New Mexico and in Texas, 
New Orleans, and the north—all first and 
astonishing visits. My experiences with 
people gave me a lot of creative energy 
and would require several articles, if not 
a volume. I spent one week in Washington, 
and five in New York, where there's never 
enough time, of course. Then I went to 
Boston where early jobs at the Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Fogg had first sparked 
my addiction to art. Several days in Buffalo, 
Cleveland, and Chicago and a long snowy 
drive over the Rockies finally got me back 
to Portland where I remained until May. 

On the second lap of my NEA fellowship 
| set my sights on Michael Heizer’s Double 
Negative, traveling via the gorgeous Eastern 





Fig. 9 


Sierras and Death Valley. On the ridge 
overlooking the Virgin River far below are 
two enormous gouges in the land, which 
line up with a natural gap formed by the 
contour of the canyon in between. The 
gouges, or negatives, can't be seen until 
one is practically on top of them. They are 
twenty-five feet wide, sixty feet long, and 
perhaps fifty feet deep—and to me rather 
frightening. One sees displacement, both 
natural (the adjacent river canyon) and 
man-made (forty-thousand tons of earth 
had been removed). Hoover Dam—an- 
other form of displacement—is not far. 
Double Negative is a no-frills but amazing 
effort to make the physical intellectual. I 
found it a clear, but lonely, stark state- 
ment. Art generally is additive in concep- 
tion and in actuality; this is definitely the 
subtractive or negative made noteworthy. 

Next it was on to a few days of hiking in 
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search of Jim Turrell's Roden Crater proj- 
ect. Turrell, an "air and space" man, 
spent a number of years finding the perfect 
crater for his project. Access again be- 
came an issue: as the construction hadn't 
yet begun (planned for January 1982). 
guidance from Jim or his good-humored 
project manager, Mike Yost, and a four- 
wheel drive vehicle were required. The 
two-hour voyage to the crater through 
black sand territory was unforgettable, 
and it probably was contrived to be a bit 
so. To get to several of these earth works 
iL seems you somehow have to prove 
yourself worthy of the journey to Mecca. 
Traversing treacherous cliffs and canvons 
of black sand, I thought we might be 
crossing the bottom of the ocean minus 
the water. There was no question that 
we'd never find our way back without a 
guide. 

The Roden Crater is gentle enough 
(once one finally arrives) and beautiful. 
deep pink and dark gray cinder. It is an 





ancient volcanic crater near the heart of 
Hopi and Navajo regions and close to the 
Painted Desert. On a ridge below the 
summit is a small observation room which 
will eventually be buried from view and 
from which a thirteen-hundred-foot tun- 
nel will lead to the crater itself. The 
project is designed very carefully with 
considerable scientific advice and knowl- 
edge. When it is completed, one will 
emerge from the tunnel into the crater 
where the experience of sky/universe as 
a bowl will be greatly intensified. The 
tunnel itself will become a kind of tele- 
scope, with sight lines projecting into the 
universe, and wherein one can experience 
whatever events are taking place at that 
particular time with vastly increased clar- 
ity. The full moon will be visible from the 
tunnel every eighteen vears. If it works, 
an artist will have brought some of the 
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standing of horizons. 

Short stops in Santa Fe, in Ojo Caliente, 
an old mineral spa, and in Denver pre- 
ceded another visit to the Northeast. I 
returned via Indianapolis and Saint Louis, 
where I was completely taken by wonder- 
ful collectors, the museum and parks, 


and that incredible arch. I made my way 


slowly back to Portland with a great deal 
to think about. I am eager to make return 
visits every place, but as the weeks speed 
by, it is difficult to imagine when there 
will again be time. The gift of time is in 
fact a miracle, and that's what the NEA 
fellowship gives. A respite from one's 
regular responsibilities and a chance to 
pursue new interests is an unbelievable 
opportunity; it provides food for thought 
and energy for vears to come. 


Mary Livingstone Beebe, Portland 
Center for the Visual Arts 





Fig. 9 James Turrell, 
Roden Crater project, 
near Flagstaff, Arizona: 
Mike Yost. project 
director. in foreground 
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Exploring the Art Market 


An NEA fellowship enabled me to spend 
May and June of 1980 in London for the 
purpose of studying the London art mar- 
ket. This was the first phase of what was 
planned as a three-part study. The second 
phase, a month-long investigation of the 
centers of the international art trade on 
the Continent, is scheduled for spring 
1981. The third phase, a study of the New 
York market, will be carried out over the 
next twelve months. 

This is not a scholarly research project, 
but rather an attempt to gain practical 
knowledge that will enhance my ability to 
meet one of the chief responsibilities of an 
art museum director or curator—the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that the limited funds 
available for acquiring art works are ex- 
pended wisely. This sort of knowledge 
can only be obtained through direct, per- 
sonal experience; yet most museum pro- 
fessionals working in small or even me- 
dium-sized American art museums simply 
do not have the time or the travel budgets 
to make more than brief, infrequent forays 
into the major art markets. Although one 
can see a good many works of art in a 
breathless, week-long campaign in Lon- 
don, New York, or Paris, the opportunity 
for thoughtful reflection, comparison, and 
discussion with dealers simply does not 
exist under those conditions. Curators 
and directors in the largest museums 
tend to gain this kind of exposure and 
experience in the normal course of their 
work, but for those employed by smaller 
institutions the opportunities, as a rule, 
are limited. 

This was the thesis on which my grant 
application was based and the NEA fellow- 
ship ultimately awarded. I am pleased to 
report that its validity has been proved, at 


least to my satisfaction, by my experience 
in London. 

My attention centered primarily upon 
Old Master dealers in the Bond Street 
area and, of course, upon the auction 
houses. For the most part I concentrated 
on European paintings, sculpture, draw- 
ings, and prints. During the course of a 
typical week I studied the items to be sold 
at upcoming auctions, prepared my own 
hypothetical bids on those works that 
seemed museumworthy, and attended one 
or two sales to follow the bidding and to 
see how my appraisals fared. I came to 
recognize a number of the regular partici- 
pants and, in a few instances, was able to 
follow works from the auction block to 
gallery walls. The remainder of the week 
was spent in visits to galleries and private 
dealers. 

While in London I went to nearly a 
hundred galleries. Needless to say, many 
of the visits were brief, lasting only long 
enough to ascertain that the goods offered 
were not by and large of museum quality. 
It rapidly became clear that even though 
London boasts a very large number of 
galleries and dealers relatively few can be 
regarded as likely to have, on a regular 
basis, works worth considering as museum 
acquisitions. Among those galleries that 
can, some are small and recently founded 
while others are well known and long 
established. 

Perhaps the most valuable experiences 
I had were my interviews with dealers. 
The fact that I held an NEA fellowship and 
was not primarily interested in buying 
made it possible to have discussions of a 
more general nature than might otherwise 
have been the case. Almost without ex- 
ception dealers and auctioneers were cor- 
dial, responsive, and surprisingly direct 
in their answers to my questions. Many, 
in fact, seemed pleased to have an oppor- 
tunity to share their views and insights. 
While hardly disinterested observers, they 
generally eschewed self-promotion and 
made an effort to be (or at least appear) 
objective. 

During my stay I assembled a collection 


of about twenty color transparencies of - 


works that impressed me as being of su- 
perb quality, yet conceivably within reach 
of museums having relatively modest ac- 
quisition budgets. The works in my “col- 
lection” ranged in date from the sixteenth 
through the early twentieth centuries and 
in price from about $20,000 to $250,000. 
The average price was $100,000. The 
length of the stay enabled me to examine 
each of these works on more than one 
occasion, to compare it with related works 
in the National Gallery or other public 
collections, and to conduct background 
research. It also permitted me in some 
instances to compare prices with those of 


sie works currently on the market. As 
a result the composition and ordering of 
my “collection” continually shifted. 

My firsthand contact with the interna- 
tional art market was invaluable, giving 
me the kind of knowledge I could not 
have acquired in any other way. Second- 
hand accounts are not an adequate sub- 
stitute for direct experience, and in the 
case of aesthetic judgments there can be 
no substitute at all. Unquestionably my 
effectiveness as a museum professional 
has been greatly enhanced by the first 
phase of my fellowship, and I have no 
doubt that the remainder of the study will 
be equally rewarding. 


Bret Waller, Memorial Art Gallery 
University of Rocbester 


Vikings, Vesterheim, and 
Scandinavian Studies 


First it was the Chinese show. Then Tut. 
Then Alexander, Dresden, and a host of 
others leaped on the blockbuster bandwagon. 
The latest in the phenomenal series of major 
international loan exhibitions is 7he Vikings, 
the largest and most comprehensive showing 
ever assembled to depict the colorful tribes of 
ancient Scandinavia. The exhibition included 
more than five hundred objects from the 
Viking world, borrowed from museums, gov- 
ernments, and collectors throughout Scan- 
dinavia and elsewhere. Organized by the Brit- 
ish Museum in conjunction with New York's 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, The Vikings was 
also shown at the Minneapolis Institute of 
Arts (British Museum, 14 February to 20 July 
1980; Metropolitan Museum of Art, 4 October 
1980 to 4 January 1981; The Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts, 4 March to 30 April 1981). 
The international success of the exhibition 
suggests a new interest in the ancient king- 
doms of the North Sea. Marilyn Stokstad and 
Donald Watkins, both active in the Scandina- 
vian Studies program at the University of 
Kansas, discuss the Viking venture in the 
context of the growing fascination bv Ameri- 
cans with Scandinavia.—Ed. 


From the time the prows of their dragon 
ships first appeared over the horizon, slic- 
ing through the North Sea waves toward 
the coast of England, the Vikings have had 
a bad press. According to The Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle, in 793 “terrible por- 
tents appeared over Northumbria. . . . ex- 
ceptional flashes of lightning and fiery 
dragons were seen flying in the air. . . . in 
the same year on the ides of June the 
harrying of the Heathen miserably de- 
stroyed God's church in Lindisfarne by 
rapine and slaughter." The learned Alcuin 
of York, hearing of the disaster at Lindis- 
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farne from the safety of Charlemagne s 
court, believed the Vikings to be instru- 
ments of God's wrath and cited Jeremiah: 
"Then the Lord said unto me, Out of the 
north an evil shall break forth upon all 
the inhabitants of the land" (1:14). For 
the next eleven hundred years Vikings, 
together with Huns and Vandals, were 
synonymous with barbarian destruction, 
lightning raids and ruthless devastation 
of settled and pious communities. As we 
approach the twelve hundredth anniver- 
sary of the destruction of Lindisfarne, 
when the Viking presence first came to be 
felt outside of Scandinavia, a splendid 
international exhibition now permits us 
to reevaluate the Viking contribution. In 
this age of revisionist history, the popular 
image of the Vikings must be abandoned. 
At last, in the words of the comic-strip 
hero Hagar the Horrible to a disconsolate 
and envious Hun, “Vikings have class." 
From their own point of view the Vi- 
kings were farmers, craftsmen, merchants, 
traders—not wild pagans bent on the de- 





Fig. 10 


struction of Christian churches. To be 
sure, as explorers and traders they were 
out to make a quick profit through their 
very effective smash and grab techniques. 
They did not specifically intend to destroy 
Christianity; they simply wanted to acquire 
wealth they saw before them. Did they won- 
der at the innocence of people who put 
their valuables in easily looted storehouses, 
churches whose unguarded treasures were 
readily available to the strongest? 

The Vikings’ image of themselves may 
never succeed in supplanting centuries of 


churchmen’s criticism or the last hundred 
years of Wagnerian romanticism. The 
image of the unkempt, shaggy marauder 
with oxhorn-ornamented helmet is diffi- 
cult to displace, even in the presence of 
the almost dandified Viking warrior, with 
his elegantly poised head, neatly combed 
hair and beard, and sleek conical helmet 
with svelte nose guard— surely one of the 
most memorable works in the exhibition 
of Viking art organized by the British 
Museum. 

The Viking exhibition satisfies many of 
our current enthusiasms: our devotion to 
aesthetics, our concern with processes 
and techniques, our fascination with ar- 
chaeology, our interest in anthropology 
and material culture, and our dedication 
to preservation and conservation. Further- 
more, the study of Vikings—and of Scan- 
dinavian culture—addresses issues of so- 
ciety, of government, of administration, 
and of immigration; the history of science 
and technology, especially naval engineer- 
ing and exploration; and the drama of 
discovery, even the discovery of our own 
continent. Here is a people whose major 
contribution was thought to lie in literature, 
government, economics, and exploration. 
Here is an exhibition that forces us to 
rethink by presenting us with a compre- 
hensive picture of the Viking achievement 
through the arts and material culture. 

The exhibition is filled with tools and 
implements as well as superb products of 
the metalworker's art. We see molds and 
trial pieces as well as finished brooches 
—and we can reassure ourselves that 
even master silversmiths sometimes be- 
came lost in the intricacies of their own 
animal interlaces. The art is more than a 
barbaric display of illogical, entangled 
forms; its animal imagery has an under- 
lying logic that can be decoded and thus 
read as an intricate problem in visual 
dynamics. In striking contrast to the an- 
thropomorphic art of the Mediterranean, 
the art of the North Sea kingdoms is 
concerned with animals, not human beings. 
The artist dwells on the primordial forces of 
nature as exemplified in the strength, 
power, and speed of the great beast. 
Northern art is animal art; human beings 
are sometimes represented, but they plav 
a minor role and seldom fascinate us. 

The style of Viking art develops, shifts, 
and changes with the frequency of con- 
temporary art; styles both succeed and 
overlap one another. Having begun as the 
realistic animal of the South, but rapidly 
transformed by the vision of the North, 
the Viking beasts are reduced to patterns 
that nevertheless continue to capture the 
spirit and energy of the animals them- 
selves. From the x-ray vision of the Folk- 
wandering style to the sinuous beasts of 
the Vendel warriors' trappings to the 


Fig. 10 Picture stone, 
found at Smiss, Sweden, 
lenth to eleventh century. 
Stockholm, Statens 
Historiska Museum. 
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sturdy gripping beasts of Oseberg and 
Borre, the animal style matures. The mag- 
nificent "great beast" appears in the tenth- 
century Mammen style on Harald Blue- 
tooth's monument in the royal cemetery 
at Jelling, Denmark, sharing the compo- 
sition with the crucified Christ. The ani- 
mal becomes sturdier and more powerful 
in the Ringerike-style Heggen vane, on 


seems ever present in these images of 
struggling, brilliant beasts. 

The dragon style was taken up again 
approximately one hundred years ago to 
be combined with a northern romanticism 
blended with an adopted Art Nouveau. In 
1979, the Elvehjem Art Museum at the 
University of Wisconsin introduced a new 
public to this Scandinavian art in The Art 


objects themselves can be depressing or 
amusing. The reconstruction of a Viking 
house, ship replicas, or a new Urnes 
portal add little to the appreciation of the 
splendid genuine treasures. But then, 
Scandinavian-Americans have always de- 
lighted in the re-creation of Little Nor- 
ways, stave churches, storage buildings 
(stabur), huts (bytter), and especially 
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collections that provide rich opportunities 
for study and research. The Norwegian- 
American Museum, Vesterheim, in Deco- 
rah, Iowa, is such an institution. In 1877 
Luther College founded a museum of Nor- 
Wegian-American immigration; the mu- 
seum lay dormant, however, from the 
depressed 1930s until the early 1960s. In 
1964 the college established an indepen- 
dent museum board to take over the 
responsibility for the collection, and in 
the next year Marion John Nelson of the 
University of Minnesota became its direc- 
tor.The time was right to revitalize an old 
ethnic institution. The museum was linked 
to the preservation of historic Decorah, 
in the so-called Vesterheim plan. This 
program called for housing the collection 
—now over 10,000 objects—in historic 
buildings in downtown Decorah. Nelson's 
concept of a museum that included archi- 
tecture and kept the objects in an envi- 
ronment close to that from which they 
originally came follows a pattern estab- 
lished in Scandinavian folk museums in 
the 1880s. Vesterheim now consists of 
three major early buildings—a hotel, a 
mill, and a church—preserved on their 
Original sites, plus nine buildings moved 
from other locales for preservation in the 
museum complex. Vesterheim, Norwegian- 
American Museum, is literally what its title 
implies: a museum of Norwegian immi- 
grant life and culture. It is blatantly pro- 
vincial, its collection policy oriented as 
much toward anthropology as toward art. 
The collection at Vesterheim has grown 
substantially in recent years, the major 
additions being in textiles, furniture, and 
paintings by immigrants. Textiles include 
festive costumes (bunad) from the nine- 
teenth century and many eighteenth- and 
nineteenth-century coverlets. A bridal rug, 
dated 1675 and used for three hundred 
vears until it was donated to Vesterheim 
in1980, is a magnificently worked piece of 
floral embroidery in the baroque tradition. 
Research and collecting are brought 
together by Nelson. The furniture provides 
substantial insight into conditions both in 
Norway and in the new country. Surpris- 
ingly, much of the furniture made by the 
immigrants is in the bourgeois tradition, 
not in the rural tradition that one might 
expect to find on the farms of the Upper 
Midwest. The explanation seems to be 
that by the mid-nineteenth century young 
rural craftsmen in Norway apprenticed 
with furniture makers in the cities and 
simply felt most at home with the urban 
style learned there. Many craftsmen had 
emigrated to America in hope of employ- 
ment but had become disillusioned with 
their prospects as craftsmen in an indus- 
trial society and turned to farming instead. 
They did make fine pieces for their fam- 
ilies, however. Perhaps the immigrants 
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Fig. 13 





Fig. 14 


also wanted their citified furniture to re- 
flect the improvement in their economic 
situation. Nelson notes that Norwegian 
immigrant art has long been associated 
with rosemaling; research at Vesterheim 
has shown, however, that the art of wood 
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carving seems to have predominated, at 
least in those communities where tradi- 
tional carvers settled. 

Vesterheim is but one example of the 
way in which colleges of Scandinavian- 
American origin have established and at- 


Fig. 13 Box-shaped 


brooch, found at 
Martens, Sweden, gold. 
silver, niello. and 
bronze. Stockholm. 
National Antiquities 
Museum. 


Fig. 14 Weather vane. 


Jound at Heggen. 


Norway, gilt bronze. 
Oslo, University Museum 
of National Antiquities. 
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Fig. 15 Horse harness- 
bow, found at Mammen, 


Denmark, gilt bronze 
and modern wood. 
Copenhagen, National 
Museum of Denmark. 
First Department 


Fig. 16 Part of a stone 
cist, found at Ardre, 
Sweden, tenth to 
eleventh century. 
Stockholm, Statens 
Historiska Museum. 
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vian immigration and the enormous growth 
of state universities. The earlier event, 
spanning the six decades following the 
Civil War, was the immigration primarily 
to midwestern and northwestern states of 
some three million Danes, Finns, Nor- 








Fig. 16 


tracted major research collections. Luther 
College also owns the nation’s largest 
collection of Norwegian-American news- 
papers; Saint Olaf College in Northfield, 
Minnesota, houses the archives and li- 
brary of the Norwegian-American Histori- 
cal Association. Augsburg College (Min- 
neapolis), Augustana College (Rock Island, 
Illinois), Dana College (Blair, Nebraska), 
and North Park College (Chicago) have 
also proved to be durable centers of Scan- 
dinavian-American languages and culture. 
The flourishing Scandinavian studies de- 
partments in such schools attest to the 
strength of the interest and commitment 
of the educational establishment to the 
preservation of cultural heritage. 

The vitality of Scandinavian studies is 
boosted by the generosity of Scandinavian- 
American benefactors. A major bequest to 
Augustana College, for example, will fi- 
nance the Swenson Swedish Immigration 


Research Center, scheduled to open in 
mid-1981. On the West Coast, the Nordic 
Heritage Museum in Seattle opened its 
doors in April 1980, and a similar, but 
specifically Danish, venture is in the plan- 
ning stages in the Midwest. Strong per- 
sonal ties between America and Scandina- 
via—filiopietism, if you will— inspire the 
study of both the immigrant heritage and 
the modern northern cultures. Scandina- 
vian studies at American colleges and 
universities have benefited from the gen- 
erous support of the information services 
and consulates of the Scandinavian na- 
tions. Those of Sweden and Norway, in 
particular, provide generous amounts of 
material aid, including films, books, news- 
papers, exhibitions, fellowships, and many 
other services. 

In the United States the geographic 
distribution of strong academic programs 
in Scandinavian studies reflects two events 


wegians, and Swedes. Of these, the Nor- 
wegians and Swedes arrived in the great- 
est numbers—more than two million in 
all—and showed a clear preference for 
the Upper Midwest as a place of settle- 
ment. The Norwegian and Swedish immi- 
grants, along with their Scandinavian- 
American offspring, also had the strongest 
interest in creating educational institu- 
tions after the pattern of the American 
"college," whereas the Danes favored the 
“folk high school” with its emphasis on 
adult education and preservation of their 
cultural heritage. 

Thus when one looks for institutions 
with full undergraduate and graduate pro- 
grams in Scandinavian studies, one auto- 
matically thinks of the universities of 
Washington, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 
These are the oldest programs in the 
nation—all have reached or are approach- 
ing the century mark—but their strength 
today is due less to their location in "Scan- 
dinavian-country—than-to-curricular-inno- 
vation and excellent teaching. At Minnesota, 
Scandinavian studies are taught in the con- 
text of the Center for Northwest European 
Language and Area Studies. This coopera- 
tive program utilizes the full resources of 
the university and also attracts guest schol- 
ars from the United States and Europe. At 
Wisconsin, as well, specialists in language 
and literatures have joined forces with 
colleagues in other fields to teach courses 
in Scandinavian life and culture. In addi- 
tion to these venerable Scandinavian de- 
partments, there are major programs at 
both UCLA and Berkeley; many other uni- 
versities maintain partial programs in 
Scandinavian culture in response to steady 
student interest: Colorado, Cornell, Har- 
vard, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Nebraska, North Carolina, 
Oregon, and Texas, to mention only those 
that strike us as especially lively. For the 
future one can predict that large Scandina- 
vian programs will continue to thrive at a 
few universities, but the yeoman service in 
terms of total number of students reached 
through courses on language, history, and 
art will be done in the many less visible 
departments. 

The relatively small number of Scan- 
dinavianists in the United Stateshave-made 
their professional society, the Society for 
the Advancement of Scandinavian Study, a 
close-knit organization in which the social 
scientist works with the humanist for the 
common interest. SASS currently has ap- 
proximately 450 members. (Its secretary 
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Fig. 17 


is James Cathey of the Department of Ger- 
manic Languages and Literatures at the 
University of Massachusetts in Amherst.) 

It is noteworthy that most Scandina- 
vianists today, like their students, have no 
family ties with Scandinavia. In the 1980s 
it is the perception of the quality of life in 
Scandinavia that attracts the American 
student: progressive democracies and 
congenial peoples that grew out of the 
dynamic medieval heritage seen in the 
recent Viking exhibition. In a different 
vein, American officials are also keenly 
aware of the critical location of Scandina- 
via vis-a-vis the North Sea oil fields and 
the Soviet Union. Cultural and strategic 
ties between the United States and Scan- 
dinavia consequently may grow stronger 
in the years to come. 

Americans, lured by the Viking exhibi- 
tion into traveling to Scandinavia to see 
the Oseberg ship, will certainly also visit 
the Munch Museum, but will they stay 
long enough to be enchanted by the wood 
carvings and the tapestries? Will they seek 
out the stave churches and the vernacular 
architecture in the folk museums and the 
countryside? Perhaps they will. Neverthe- 
less, we need one or two more exhibitions 
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of the scope and quality of The Vikings. 
Who will study the prehistoric art of the 
North? Who will introduce the gilded 
altars of Denmark, the medieval wood 
carvings of Norway, the textiles of Sweden 
—or the painting and graphic arts of all 
the Scandinavian countries—to the United 
States? 


Marilyn Stokstad and Donald 
Watkins, The University of Kansas 


Recent Realism and the 
Artists’ Choice Museum 


The resurgence of realism in current Ameri- 
can art has been marked by many exhibi- 
tions and critical debates in recent years. In 
New York, the Artists’ Choice Museum was 
organized in 1979 to advance the realist 
cause. Robert Berlind, a painter who has 





Fig. 17 Bridal carpet 


from Laerdal. Sogn. 


Norway. 1675, brought 
to the United States by 


Michael Ravn in the late ~ 


nineteenth century: 











exhibited-withthe AEM-describes some of 
the recent activities sponsored by the group, 
most notably the exhibition Artists Choose: 
Figurative/ Realist Art held in 1979 and 
Younger Artists: Figurative/Representa- 
tional Art held last year. The inaugural 
ACM venture was presented at the Brooke 
Alexander, Terry Dintenfass, Fischbach, Allan 
Frumkin, and Kornblee galleries: during 
the same time the Marlborough Gallery 
exhibited works on paper by figurative Eu- 
ropean artists. The 1980 exhibition was held 
at the Tibor de Nagy, Terry Dintenfass, 
Fischbach, Allan Frumkin, and A.M. Sachs 
galleries; it was curated by Robert Godfrey, 
the ACM director, and by Donald Perlis. The 
earlier show represented each artist bv “one 
master work and up to three small works. 
The second contained one work bv each 
artist, including Robert Berlind. 

An account of the events leading up to 
the founding of the ACM is given in the 
catalog for Artists’ Choice: Figurative Art in 


New York (a forerunner of the later ACM 


shows which took place in 1976 at several 
downtown galleries) and Artists Choose: Fig- 
urative/ Realist Art. Additional information 
about the ACM, its Newsletter, and other 
publications can be obtained from the Art- 
ists Choice Museum, 110 Duane Street, New 
York, New York 10007; vearlv membership is 
$20.—Ed. 


Naturalism is not a homogeneous, clear-cut 
conception of art, alwavs based on the same 
idea of nature, but changes with the times. 


wedding costumes 
(bride: late eighteenth 
century: groom: early 
nineteenth century) 
Decorah, lowa. 
Vesterheim, Norwegian- 
American Museum. 
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Fig. 18 Catherine 
Murphy, View toward 
Baker Avenue, 7980. oil 
on canvas, 19 x 14. 
Courtesy Xavier 
Fourcade. Inc.. 

New York. 
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Fig. 18 


always aiming at a particular and immediate 
goal, always concerned with a concrete task 
and confining its interpretation of life to 
particular phenomena. One professes a be- 
lief in naturalism, not because one considers 
a naturalistic representation more artistic 4 
priori than a stylizing, but because one 
discovers a trait, a tendency in reality on 
which one would like to put more emphasis, 
which one would like either to promote or 
fight against. Such a discovery is not itself 
the result of naturalistic observation: on the 
contrary, the interest in naturalism is the 
result of such a discovery.—Arnold Hauser, 
The Social History of Art, 1951. 


| have suddenly realized how important it is 


for an artist to paint "from life" —provided 


it is approached not simplv as an object to 
be depicted, but as a metaphor, as something 
that breathes his own inner world. It is 
certainlv a great thing for an artist to find 
subjects within himself (realitv is never 
adequate and he is forced to fall back on his 
imagination). but whenever fate or chance 
wills him to stumble upon something in 
real life that corresponds to his own thoughts, 
he is very happy indeed. He looks at what he 
sees and savs "it is mine," as if it were 





intended solelv for his contemplation. The 


artists, of whom eighteen were in one of 
the ACM shows. A number of those in one 
of these exhibitions were to be found also 
in the Whitney's summer offering of works 
from its collection, The Figurative Tradi- 
tion and tbe Whitney Museum of Ameri- 
can Art. One senses from all this curatorial 
interest in realism (by whatever name) 
that some overview should be made avail- 
able. The following account is, perforce, 
limited because a disproportionate amount 
of the work in these recent exhibitions was 
from the New York area. 

The generational difference represented 
by the two ACM shows suggests certain 
trends within realism during the past fif- 
teen years. Most of the representational 
artists of the generation now in their 
fifties have aesthetic roots in New York 
School painting of the 1950s and in some 
cases were themselves nonobjective paint- 
ers before turning to figuration. Artists 
such as Jane Freilicher, Paul Georges, Alex 
Katz, and Neil Welliver (all in the first ACM 
show) during the 1960s advanced distinc- 
tive figural styles that combined, in varying 
proportions, painterliness, verisimilitude, 
and both the large scale and style con- 
sciousness of New York School abstraction. 
To this day these artists preserve a dual 
concern for subject matter and the idea 
of a kind of painting in which, as Fairfield 
Porter stated it, "the labor of the process 
is a subject of contemplation." Katz, for 
all that his work has grown in scale and 
"abstractness," can still be seen in his 
smaller paintings to have evolved from this 
tradition. Among those in the first show, 
Nell Blaine, Lois Dodd, Janet Fish, Yvonne 


jovful recognition of signs familiar and con- Jacquette, and Paul Resika also relate to 


genial to his eagerly receptive soul affords 
exactly the same kind of perfect pleasure as 
the painting of a picture conceived entirely in 
his own mind. He encounters himself in the 
outside world and at such moments life at- 
tains the power-and-tichness-of-art.—Andrei 
Sinvavskv [Abram Tertz]. 4 Voice from the 
Chorus, 1976. 


The past two years have seen several 
exhibitions that, taken together, provide 
a wide, if not entirely comprehensive, 
view of recent perceptually based painting 
and sculpture. In September 1979 and 
1980, the Artists’ Choice Museum mount- 
ed exhibitions spread among a number 
of Fifty-seventh Street galleries. In the 
first were established realists, most of 
them over fifty years of age. The second 
contained fewer well-known names and 
was, as might have been expected, much 
more uneven in quality. Between the two 
shows, about ninety-nine painters and 
sculptors were represented. A summer 
exhibition at the Nassau County Museum 
of Fine Art, Contemporary Naturalism: 
Works of the 1970s, included forty-six 


this painterly side of realism; in the 1980 
show, Stephanie DeManuelle, Michael Eis- 
enman, Joseph Giordano, Robert Godfrey, 
Harriet Shorr, and James Wilson are within 
this tradition. 

The- second. ACM. show emphasized a. 
tendency toward a tight-focus realism that 
in some cases (though by no means all) 
hardly acknowledges modernism. (“Tight 
focus" is of course a relative matter; 
Rackstraw Downes, for instance, remains 
painterly despite the extraordinary amount 
of specific information in his pictures.) 
Although utterly dissimilar in other re- 
spects, Milet Andrejevic, William Bailey, 
Downes, Gabriel Laderman, Alfred Leslie, 
and Philip Pearlstein might be seen as 
tight-focus painters. They are all more 
deliberately revisionist than their painterly 
counterparts, although Downes, Leslie, 
and Pearlstein are insistently contempo- 
rary. Among the tight-focus paintings in 
the second show, those by William Beck- 
man, Gregory Gillespie, Tomar Levine, 
Wayne Morris, Catherine Murphy, Marjo- 
rie Portnow, and James Valerio (as well 
as those by Walter Hatke and Frank 
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Holmes, seen at the Nassau County Mu- 
seum), look as if they could conceivably 
have been made forty years ago. In some 
cases, the new tight focus evinces confi- 
dence in an unapologetic realism and an 
unconcern for appearing fashionable. An 
early assist was offered by Pearlstein’s 
famous essay, “Figure Paintings Today 
Are Not Made in Heaven" (Art News, xı, 
Summer 1962; revised and reprinted in 





Fig. 19 Vincent Arcilesi 
Allegory, 7978 — 80. oil 
on canvas, 9 x 247. 


the ACM Newsletter, September 1980). 
which called into question the reigning 
dogmas of the flat picture plane and the 
“roving point of view." 

In both exhibitions there were artists 
who showed a tendency toward allegori- 
cal subject matter—Big Themes—some 
painterly, some tight focus. In the first 
show Andrejevic, Jack Beal. Georges, 
Leslie, James McGarrell, and Willard Mid- 
gette, their obvious stylistic differences 
aside, are examples. In the second show 
there were Vincent Arcilesi, Stephen Grillo, 
William Hanev, Ed Puls, and Anthony San- 
tuoso. All emplov bold rhetorical devices 
that are often laden with art-historical 
references; they risk bathos, bombast. 
and sentimentality in their ambitious work. 

Perhaps it is the figurative sculptors 
today who are in the most aesthetically 
problematic and difficult position. The 
work of Richard McDermott Miller and 
Robert White (in the first show) and 
Harvey Citron and Isabel MclIlvain (in the 
second), for all its undeniable accom- 
plishment, could have been made any 
üme since Rodin; whereas Anne Arnold 
and William King (in the first) and Wil- 
liam Crozier, Howard Kalish, Martin Sil- 
verman, and Timothy Woodman (in the 
second) reveal undeniably contemporary 
sensibilities. 

Such lists as the above, it should be 
understood, in no way indicate quality or 
specify the salient, individual character- 
istics of the work in question; they are 
intended merely as mapping devices. 
From a critical viewpoint, however, the 
introductory quotations from Hauser and 
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Fig. 20 


Tertz may be valuable in arriving at some 
qualitative distinctions; they may help us 
t0 understand our spontaneous responses 
in looking at work that either convinces 
us or does not. What motivations and. if 
Hauser is correct, what newly discovered 
"tendency in reality" does a given realist 
today wish to address? Or, to use Tertz's 
resonant thought as a point of departure, 
what correspondence between the phe- 
nomenal world and a personal vision is 
the source of the work? What, to put it 
most simply, are the reasons for pictur- 
ing the world? 

The question, of course, arises of its 
own accord only when we feel a lack. 
when there seems to be no vital premise: 
at such times, there remains only the 
matter of technique. The reasons I refer 
to are not a priori to the work but a 






posteriori, interior and at the core of the 
working process. The term academic in 
its pejorative sense refers precisely to the 
lack of such reasons in work that other- 
wise strives to be professional. (If much 
of the work under consideration seems 
to lack this vital animating impulse, so, of 
course, does the preponderance of for- 
mal abstraction today.) 

The least productive way of considering 
what is at issue in representational art 
today is that exemplified by Gene Thornton 
in his reactionary essay for the catalog of 
the second ACM show. In-a-eranky-and 
misguided attack on Clement Greenberg, 
he descends to writing off Mondrian, 
Rothko, Newman, and, by implication, 
most of the century, concluding that "color 
and form alone are not enough to express 
any kind of truth at all." The effect of his 


Fig. 20 Joseph Giordano. 


A Slip on the Chair, 7979, 
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Fig. 21 William Crozier. 
Bella, bronze. 43 x 20 . 


Fig. 22 Ed Puls, Prelude, 


- 1977 — 80. oil on 
canvas, 72 x 81. 


Fig. 21 


argument is to cast realists categorically as 
the art world’s Moral Majority. His title, 
"The New Consensus," indicates an ap- 
parent preference for some sort of herd 
mentality. 

Today representation in art has become 
so widespread that it serves nothing to 
conceive of a single realist movement or 
consensus. Instead we should consider 
quite diverse developments that are part 
of a wider-ranging historical phenomenon. 
Many have pointed to the break with the 
hegemony of late reductive formalism, and 
on this basis alone we could look for 
connections with a variety of so-called 
post-modernist styles. (I am uncomfortable 
with the rubric post-modern because it is 
generally used to mean post-formalist, 
thereby equating the Fry/Bell/Greenberg 
understanding of art since Impressionism 
with modernism itself.) An interest in 
visual narration, in documentation, and 
in less hermetic and more accessible 
styles than have prevailed and an impulse 
toward greater inclusiveness characterize 
the work of many nonrealist artists. More- 
over, much of the best art that has em- 
ployed some sort of figuration, from 
Rauschenberg's art of the fifties to Morley’s 
current work, has evolved outside of real- 
ism per se. Recently, among younger art- 
ists, there has been a spate of nonrealist 
representational art, in which figuration 
is invented or obviously lifted from nonart 
sources. By no means do all realist artists 
feel beleaguered or feel there to be a 
battle line drawn between realism and 
other forms of art. 

All of the statements of purpose of the 
Artists’ Choice Museum acknowledge the 
extremely problematic nature of the very 
concept of realism today, so that these 


Fig. 22 


considerations may have a vital function 
as the Museum develops. Robert Godfrey 
in the prospectus for the museum lists 
the following plans: 


Assembling and mounting retrospective ex- 
hibitions of artists whose work has not been 
seen in totality; Aristodemos Kaldis, Willard 
Midgette, and Fairfield Porter head the list. 


Presenting group exhibitions which will dis- 
play at once the continuity and disparity of 
Figurative Art—showing side-by-side the 
work of artists of the past, accomplished 
older artists, and exploratory younger artists. 








Assembling exhibitions of Figurative Art from 
other sections of the United States and from 
other nations, so that artists and audience 
can perceive the broad range of interest in 
representing the nature of life. 


Establishing libraries of books, magazines, 
and exhibition catalogues, and a slide and 
biographical library, for the use of artists, 
scholars, dealers, critics, and other interested 
persons. 


Encouraging government and private agen- 
cies to use the work of Figurative Artists; 
proposing that public commissions be given 
to artists whose work is directed toward a 
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bfoad audience. 

Presenting lectures and discussions touching 
on aesthetics, on business, on philosophy, 
on many aspects of Art and life. 


Publishing a periodical Newsletter with news 
of exhibitions, commissions, and lectures, 
and to keep the public informed of the 
progress and events of ACM. 


To date, two ACM newsletters have 
appeared, the first containing excellent 
essays by Larry Day, Howard Kalish, Ruth 
Bass, and William Kelly and the second 
reprinting earlier, landmark essays by De 
Kooning, Pearistein, and Downes. Although 
the ACM is for the moment a museum 
without walls, there is no question that its 
finding a home in New York would fill a 
long-standing need of both artists and 
public. 


Robert Berlind, State University of 
New York, Purchase 


Material about exhibitions and other mu- 
seum activities should be sent to the Man- 
aging Editor, Art Journal, College Art 
Association, 16 East 52 Street, New York, 
NY 10022. End 
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Germaine Greer, The Obstacle Race: 
The Fortunes of Women Painters 
and Their Work, New York, Farrar, 
Straus, Giroux, 1979. Pp. 373; 326 ills., 
32 color pls. $25. 


Eleanor Munro, Originals: American 
Women Artists, New York, Simon and 
Schuster, 1979. Pp. 528; ca. 150 ills., 39 
color pls. $19.95. 


Judy Loeb, ed., Feminist Collage: 
Educating Women in tbe Visual Arts, 
New York, Teachers College Press, Colum- 
bia University, 1979. Pp. 317. $14.95. 


In 1971, in her classic and still germinal 
article entitled “Why Have There Been No 
Great Women Artists?" the art historian 
Linda Nochlin examined and challenged 
the validity of a question that, a decade 
ago, was commonly used to counter wom- 
en's demands for equality in the art world.! 
With the basic “fact” upon which the ques- 
tion was founded, Nochlin had no quarrel: 
"The fact of the matter is that there have 
been no supremely great women artists, as 
far as we know, although there have been 
many interesting and very good ones who 
remain insufficiently investigated or ap- 
preciated. ... The fact, dear sisters, is 
that there are no women equivalents for 
Michelangelo or Rembrandt, Delacroix 
or Cézanne, Picasso or Matisse.’’? But to 
the demeaning answer that the question 
was designed to elicit, Nochlin offered 
strenuous and eye-opening objections. 
The reason that there have been no great 
women artists, she declared, is not be- 
cause women were incapable of great- 
ness; it is not because they lacked talent 
or genius, but because they were deprived 


of the opportunity to become “great” in 
male terms: “The fault, dear brothers, 
lies not in our stars, our hormones, our _ 
menstrual cycles or our empty internal 
spaces, but in our institutions and our 
education. ”3 Pressured by societal expec- 
tations and deprived of essentíal educa- 
tional facilities, encouragements, and re- 
wards——even so basic a matter as access 
to the nude model-— women in the past, 
Nochlin argued, were institutionally pre- 
vented from achieving “artistic excellence 
or Success, on the same footing with 
men, no matter what the potency of 
their so-called talent or genius." 

By thus asserting the primacy of social 
and institutional factors in determining 
individual artistic achievement, Nochlin 
challenged the art historical myth of the 
Great Artist as one who is endowed with a 
mysterious and ineffable quality called 
Genius: Genius that will out, no matter 
what the circumstances. But nowhere did 
she challenge the universal authority of 
these male-defined notions of greatness 
and artistic achievement. Nor did she 
attempt to postulate the existence of an 
alternative set of values and life experi- 
ences out of which women's art might 
grow. Instead, she passed quickly over 
the feminist proposition “that there is a 
different kind of 'greatness' for women's 
art than for men's," arguing anxiously 
that "women artists and writers would 
seem to be closer to other artists and 
writers of their own period and outlook 
than they are to each other,"5 in order to 
save women artists from what, in 1971, 
would still have been seen as the ghetto of 
a "feminine" aesthetic. 

It would not, in fact, be until 1975, 
with the appearance of Carol Duncan's 
brilliant and incisive piece “When Great- 
ness Is a Box of Wheaties,” that the extent 
to which "greatness" is a male-defined 
concept, both as a quality and as a goal, 
would be fully exposed, and the myth of 
its universality finally demolished.° The 
gradual shift in consciousness and in 
values that had been wrought by feminism 
in the interim is reflected in the words of 
Nochlin herself, who by 1973 was pre- 
pared to expand upon her own original 
position and to declare: 


[M]y involvement in feminism has led me 
to question some of the standards and values 
by which we have judged art in the past. In 
the article I wrote, “Why Have There Been 
No Great Women Artists?" [ said that 1 
thought that simply looking into women 
artists of the past would not really change 
our estimation of their value. Nevertheless, | 
went on to look into some women artists of 
the past, and I find that my estimations and 
values have, in fact, changed. ... I find 
that in the process of examining them, my 
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whole notion of what art is all about is 
gradually changing.’ 


In her book The Obstacle Race: The 
Fortunes of Women Painters and Their 
Work, Germaine Greer has gone back to 
the beginning to resurrect the original 
question that was examined by Linda 
Nochlin in 1971. But instead of expanding 
upon the issue from a fresh and up-to- 
date perspective (the least we might ex- 
pect from a 373-page book published 
eight years after the question was initially 
dealt with in print), Greer covers much of 
the same conceptual ground, naively at- 
tacking the question as though it had 
never been considered before. Whether 
her approach was consciously stimulated 
by Nochlin’s, we cannot say, for nowhere 
in Greer's book is Nochlin’s well-known 
article of 1971 ever mentioned or 
cknowledged. Greer's own work is dedi- 
cated to recording the names and works, 
most impressive in their quantity, of ob- 
scure or forgotten women artists of the 
past. She alternates simple lists of their 
names with anecdotal chatter concerning 
their lives and struggles, eschewing chron- 
ology and grouping the women instead 
according to the already well-known nature 
of the obstacles they faced (e.g., "Family," 
"Love," "The Illusion of Success," their 
training, or the subjects with which they 
were encouraged to deal). With few ex- 
ceptions, Greer finds these women to be 
flawed or imperfect as artists, but she is 
nevertheless intent upon recording their 
struggles and, in particular, their ''fail- 
ures," for these seem to constitute for 
her a specialized illustration of her thesis, 
first enunciated in The Female Eunucb 
(New York, 1971): namely, that women 
in general have been castrated by a society 
that programs them to follow, serve, and 
submit. Thus, in the final paragraph of 
Tbe Obstacle Race, she concludes, as 
Nochlin began: "There is then no female 
Leonardo, no female Titian, no female 
Poussin, but the reason does not lie in the 
fact that women have wombs, that they 
can have babies, that their brains are 
smaller, that they lack vigour, that they 
are not sensual. The reason is simply that 
you cannot make great artists out of egos 
that have been damaged, with wills that 
are defective, with libidos that have been 
driven out of reach and energy diverted 
into neurotic channels" (p. 327). 

Awakening in the late 1970s from a 
period of long and apparently self-induced 
sleep, Greer does not ask "Why have 
there been no great women artists?" but 
rather “Why is women’s work not better?” 
In asking this question throughout her 
book, she measures the works of women 
of the past against the standard of male 
artistic values and achievements, thereby 


accepting, unquesuoningiy, the paiar s 
definition of artistic greatness." Against 
this standard, consistently and predictably, 

she finds the works of women to be want- 
ing. À few examples will suffice to illustrate 
her negative, or at best ambivalent, tone. 
Of Constance Maver's Tbe Happy Moiber, 
Greer writes: “A comparison of this paint- 
ing with the preparatory oil sketch for it by 
Pierre-Paul Prud'hon is not at all to Mayer's 
advantage. Prud'hon's palette is more 
sparkling, his brushwork far more expres- 

sive, the forms not only more voluptuous 
but more correct" (p. 38). Needless to say, 
these distinctions that Greer makes in 
order to disparage Mayer's work are mere- 
ly the typical differences between any 
sketch and finished work of the period. 
Or, after suggesting, with self-congratula- 
tory daring, that Marlow Moss may have 


a- influenced the work of Mondrian in Paris 


between 1929 and 1938 and may have 
had, as she puts it, ''a greater influence 
on subsequent developments in twentieth- 
century painting than Mondrian did," 
Greer promptly neutralizes her own sug- 
gestion with the following evaluative com- 
ment: ‘Most of what the feminist art his- 
torian discovers validates the claim of men 
to be the masters and bears out the general 
impression that women are followers, but 
this very fact makes it doubly important 
that when a woman has led part of the way, 
the fact be recognized, for it indicates a 
remarkable capacity for survival in women 
and the possibility of a cooperative rela- 
tionship with men" (p. 101). 

Perhaps Greer's attitude toward the 
women artists she writes about is best 
and most colorfully summed up by her 
comments to a newspaper interviewer on 
the work of Berthe Morisot. Looking in 
exasperation one day at a particularly 
fine example of Morisot's work, she re- 
members thinking to herself: "F-— you 
Berthe Morisot, you could have been 
Manet! Why didn't you try? Why are you 
so f---ing uneven?" 8 Yes, Berthe Morisot, 
if only you had tried hard enough, you 
could have been something other and 
better than yourself— you could have been 
a man instead ofa woman! 

For Germaine Greer, none of the wom- 
en artists (with an occasional “‘magnifi- 
cent exception” like Artemisia Gentileschi) 
is ever able to win the obstacle race, is 
ever able to measure up entirely to the 
standard of achievement set by her male 
predecessors and contemporaries. That, 
indeed, is the point of Greer's book. In 
light of this, the criticism that has been 
directed at her in the press. by writers like 
Hilton Kramer. critic for the New York 
Times, is perplexing and contradictory. 
Having become aware at last of a move- 
ment that seeks to redress, in the name of 
"social justice," the historical and con- 


wMporary éaciubivu vi Avila ui ut 
world of art, Kramer testily demands: 
“Where|... does all this activity and at- 
tention leave the nagging question of qual- 
ity? In other words, has the influence of the 
Women's Movement contributed to an 
erosion! of critical standards in art?"? 
Castigating Germaine Greer for presum- 
ably sidestepping this all- -important issue 
in her book, he observes: “For Dr. Greer, 
we're all such damaged souls that the 
question of quality can hardly be said to 
exist until we attain a new earthly paradise. i 

Surely, had Kramer only bothered to 
read Greer's text more closely, he would 
have realized that her values are in fact 
identical to his own. For she swallows at a 
gulp our culture's male-defined conception 
of artistic greatness and artistic quality. 
The latter, though “always difficult to 
define," according to Kramer, is never- 
theless assumed, both by him and by 
Greer, to be immutable and universal. It 
is a standard set by men to which women 
must measure up—if only they can. 

By asking the question “Does feminism 
conflict with artistic standards? —1.e. by 
raising the sacred issue of Quality—Kram- 
er seems to imply that he has placed 
before feminists the final and unanswerable 
objection to their intransigence. In point 
Cf fact, his question is merely the 1980s 
retardataire equivalent of the now discred- 
ited 1970s question, "Why have there been 
no great women artists?” What feminism 
in the arts now requires of us is not that we 
suspend “our” standards, as Kramer im- 
plies, but that we question the very values 
upon which those standards are based. 
The look of Art is indeed changing be- 
cause’ Art is being produced by women, 
women whose tastes and experiences, 
whose relations with the earth, the envi- 
ronment, and other people are different 
from-—but fust as valuable as—those 
of men. As long as Kramer and his ilk 
refuse to recognize the right of women 
artists to speak for themselves on their 
own terms, such critics will continue to 
lament the loss in art of “universal quality” 
(for which read “the parochial values and 
standards of the male culture”). It is no 
longer enough for critics to make unas- 
sailable pronouncements about quality in 
art. Instead, feminism now demands that 
they r reexamine the basis upon which they 
judge works of art to be “good” or “bad.” 
What are their values? Where do these 
values come from? Whose life experiences 
do they represent? And finally, are those 
life experiences and values necessarily 
the only ones-out of which art may come? 

Crucial questions like these emerge by 
implication from Eleanor Munro’s Origi- 
nals: American Women Artists, a book 
that Kramer understandably finds even 
more threatening than Greer’s to his nar- 
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with Artistic Standards?” New York Times, 
27 January 1980, II 1, 27. 

10 Nochlin, “Why Have There Been No Great 
Women Artists?” 25 — 29. 


Norma Freedman Broude, 
Tbe American University 


Geneviève Monnier and Bernice Rose, 
Drawing: History of an Art, introduc- 
tion by Jean Leymarie, introduction and 
chapters 1 to 5 translated by Barbara Bray, 
New York, Skira/Rizzoli, 1979. Pp. 280; 
265 ills., 100 color pls. $85. 


Nobody’s fool, Sydney Freedberg advised, 
"Never write book reviews but if you 
must, only choose first rate books." Mon- 
nier and Rose's survey of drawings— 
through time, technique, and function— 
is such a work. An unalloyed delight, 
their's is the most beautiful book on 
drawings ever published. A ravishing se- 
lection, well reproduced, with superb 
color plates, this is a book that anyone 
interested in drawings would be pleased 
and lucky to own. Considering the high 
price of everything else, eighty-five dollars 
seems like a sensible figure for a work of 
this high caliber. 

One of those inimitably French intro- 
ductions, presenting the rise of Western 
civilization in fourteen well-chosen Mal- 
rauxian pages, is elegantly whisked to- 
gether by Jean Leymarie with all requisite 
sonority and speed. But do bear in mind 
that the naer bet leven drawings listed 
there as by Bruegel are now generally 
believed to be Roelant Savery's. 

Monnier has the lion's share of the 
text, five massive chapters: "Codices, 
Model Books, Compilations"; "Drawing 
and Art Theory’; “The Basic Techniques 
of Drawing"; "Drawing and Its Purpose"; 
and ‘Drawing as a Record of Observation.” 
She tackles her subject from the very start 
through the nineteenth century. Working 
at the Louvre’s Cabinet de Dessins, Monnier 
is wonderfully well informed and writes 
wisely and well; B. Bray provides a fine 
translation. She takes her subject out of 
that endlessly tedious "masterdrawings"' 
context, ever aware of the artist at work, of 
what the artist sees and does. Each chapter 
is filled with many important subdivisions, 
most in evidence in the major chapter 
“Drawing and Its Purpose” which has 
three subsections. The first, “The Working 
Out of Barocci's Visitation’: (pp. 80-85), 
is one of the finest sections of her text. 
Architectural drawing—including pageant- 
ry, ornament, dream projects, and compe- 
tition designs, among other topics—is 
given very careful attention (pp. 122-47). 

Excellent color plates accompanying 


the lengthy chapter “The Basic Techniques 
of Drawing" make almost all earlier treat- 
ments of this subject obsolete, but I did 
miss the enlarged details, the sense of the 
close-up that the very fine book by James 
Watrous on The Craft of Old-Master 
Drawings (Madison, Wisc., 1957) pro- 
vided (omitted from the otherwise splen- 
did bibliography). Monnier presents lots 
of new material with panache—she loves 
landscapes and treats this subject with 
rare sensitivity all the way through. Ne- 
glected topics like “Presentation Draw- 
ings," "Copying from the Masters," “A 
Momentary Gesture or Attitude," are all 
treated briefly yet trenchantly. Here is a 
scholar who manages to cover an amaz- 
ingly large number of categories with 
equally amazing skill, knowledge, and 
grace. 

Rose deals very well with the difficult 
task of providing what amounts to an 
extensive postscript, “A View of Drawing 
Today." Fifty-two pages long, with illus- 
trations drawn from a great number of 
collections, this is a very rich páté indeed. 
Inevitably "today" is already yesterday, 
as evidenced by the absence of any realis- 
tic or naturalistic study among the many 
works shown. Monnier and Rose see the 
history of the art of drawing as the rich, 
vital, personal, illuminating force that it 
is, sharing their vision with us in this 
effective and generous book. If there is to 
be but one work on drawings in your 
library, this ought to be it. 


Colin Eisler, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 


Yevgeny Basin, Semantic Philosophy 
of Art, translated by Christopher English, 
Moscow, Progress Publishers, 1979. Pp. 
248. $7.20. 


Herbert Marcuse, The Aesthetic Di- 
mension: Toward a Critique of 
Marxist Aesthetics, translated and re- 
vised by Herbert Marcuse and Erica 
Sherover, Boston, Beacon Press, 1978. 
Pp. 88. $4.50 paper. 


Mikel Dufrenne, ed., Mais Trends 
in Aesthetics and the Sciences of 
Art, New York and London, Holmes and 
Meier Publishers, Inc., 1979. Pp. 418. 
$17.95 paper. 


The three books under review deal with 
the nature of aesthetics as an intellectual 
inquiry into the phenomena of art, the 
social institutions they create, and the 
various methods one might adopt to best 
clarify these related issues. If, in the end, 
the reader is reminded of the distance to 


be traveled from the theories of aestheti- 
cians and philosophers of art to the humble 
practices of creative artists, that would be 

nct a loss, but a definite gain; indeed, ever 
a a most careful reading of the three text: 
will serve to recall the famous mot o 
Barnett; Newman, no friend of alienating 
theory he, that aesthetics is for art wha 
ornithology is—tor the birds. 

The wit of this literary figure reveals : 
taste for the cubistic image not apparent ir 
Newman’s art. However, the parallelism o 
the structure breaks down under a con. 
sideration that relates aesthetics and it: 
usual object to its allegedly nugatory valuc 
as an intellectual discipline, which, state 
in absolutistic terms via the analogy witt 
ornithology, is something made by and fo: 
academic turkeys. The wit backfires, o 
course, since that science is not for but o 
the birds, turkeys and other. It is fo: 
ornithologists and for those readers wht 
would like to know something of the birds 
just as aesthetics should be for anyon 
wishing to know something of the arts. Bu 
in order for any of us to profit from it 
reading we shall have to learn its languagi 
and submit ourselves to the discipline o 
controlled inquiry to which it invites. Fo 
aesthetics, like ornithology, has its prope 
language and discipline; and anyone witl 
enough interest in what it is about must b: 
willing.to submit to its discipline. 

For the most part, such persons an 
other aestheticians: in the academy theor 
is pursued for theory's sake; and the sepa 
ration between the products of art anı 
their assimilation in the general society 
on the one hand, and the purely intellectua 
comprehension of these artistic and socia 
phenomena, on the other, becomes aggra 
vated rather than diminished. And while i 
makes, sense for an artist to claim that ar 
should exist for the sake of art alone, i 
makes’ no sense at all for aestheticians ti 
make the same claim for their theories 
Moreover, they need only give the impres 
sion that theory like virtue is its own rewarı 
for artists and critics to retort that aes 
thetics is for the birds. That might very we! 
be true in general, but intellectual honest 
would seem to suggest that each cas 
should be considered on its own merits. 

Basin, Marcuse, and Dufrenne, eac! 
in his own way is trying to lay the founda 
tions for judging what aesthetics is an 
does: Basin, by reviewing the history c 
the Anglo-American semantic philosoph 
of art and comparing its results to th 
socialist-realist doctrine of the Sovie 
Union; Marcuse, by showing the limita 
tions of the official Marxist-Leninist doc 
trine; and Dufrenne, by examining th 
various ways the discipline is practice 
both in the East and the West through 
project undertaken under the aegis c 
e with contributions from individ 
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uals and organizations situated the world 
over. What all this has to do with art and 
with the various social institutions dedi- 
cated to the propagation of art and of 
aesthetic values in human lives will have to 
remain for the moment an open question. 


Semantic Philosophy of Art is a mono- 
graph written by a Soviet aesthetician, 
translated into English in the U.S.S.R., 
and exported to this country for distribu- 
tion to American scholars. Noting that a 
serious trend in English and American 
thought has recently concerned itself with 
the questions of the meaning of art, the 
art work itself as a sign or symbol, and 
the relationship between the language of 
aesthetics and art as a language, Yevgeny 
Basin sets out to show that in essence this 
trend is a symptom of the decline of 
bourgeois society. Stated this baldly, the 
purpose of the book makes one reflect 
on just whom it is intended for. Since 
Western philosophers would hardly view 
their own work as bourgeois propaganda, 
it would be difficult for the author to 
convince them of his thesis; and since 
scholars working within the confines of 
the Soviet Union, if they adhere to the 
orthodox position, are already convinced 
of the truth of the dogma by which any 
alternative doctrine is to be measured, 
there is little reason for anyone to attempt 
making the thesis clear. Thus, on the 
surface, the author seems to be writing 
for two audiences: one that is incapable 
of understanding his claims and another 
that already understands it, but that must 
be reminded that the theories under con- 
sideration are dangerous to accepted or- 
thodoxy. Must we, like true bourgeois, 
pay our money and take our choice? 

The solution of the dilemma is to slip 
through its horns. The bourgeois philoso- 
pher and artist can learn from this mono- 
graph just what in the current semantic 
philosophy of art is thought to be dan- 
gerous to a ‘‘socialist’’ society, while the 
socialist philosophers can profit greatly 
from learning how aesthetic theory has 
been developed in a different social setting. 
Oddly enough, the orthodoxy is expressed 
principally in the introduction and con- 
clusion of the book, while the intervening 
chapters lay out an insightful account of 
recent and contemporary Anglo-American 
aesthetics which can serve as a succinct 
summary and review for American philos- 
ophers, as well as an introduction to the 
subject for Eastern theorists. As for artists 
both Eastern and Western, they may or 
may not be gratified to read, in the con- 
clusion, that the semantic philosophy of 
art unites a decadent idealism with an 
interest in empty formalism to “nourish 
and uphold” various forms of modernist 
art. Whether or not that claim is true, it 


seems to indicate that not everyone is 
convinced of the divorce between art and 
aesthetics. But at what price has their 
liaison been established? 

The aim of the monograph is given a 
fourfold explanation: (1) to show how 
the idealistic and metaphysical presup- 
positions of the semanticists narrow the 
range of epistemological questions posed 
by the nature of art; (2) to show how the 
semantic analysis of art works relates to 
the mainstream of idealistic philosophy; 
(3) to relate semantic aesthetics to ‘‘mod- 
ern scientific cognition"; and (4) to ex- 
pose the class nature of semantic idealism, 
as evidenced in the hostility shown to 
"progressive" realistic art and in the the- 
oretical "justification" of modernist art. 
Were he not writing for the censors, the 
author could be said to be writing for his 
Soviet colleagues. We may pass on to the 
exposition of the argument. 

What Basin calls “the semantic philos- 
ophy of art" is developed in three sections 
and nine chapters. The sections concern 
art and language, art and symbol, and art 
and the sign. Within each section the 
aesthetic theories of the principal pro- 
ponents of the semantic view are given 
careful exposition. Under “art and lan- 
guage," LA.Richards's view of art as the 
highest form of emotive language is pre- 
sented as a form of neo-positivism, fol- 
lowed by accounts of ordinary language 
analysis of aesthetic concepts by the dis- 
ciples of the later Wittgenstein and by 
accounts of the “neo-Hegelian” linguistic 
concept of art developed in Italy by Bene- 
detto Croce and in England by R.G. Col- 
lingwood. The theories of A.N. Whitehead, 
Ernst Cassirer, and Susanne K. Langer are 
analyzed under the rubric “art and sym- 
bol," while those of Charles S. Peirce and 
Charles Morris are discussed under that 
of “art and the sign.” 

Where in the main the exposition of 
these nine theories is reasonably accurate 
and admirably succinct, unfortunately the 
interpretations lent to them are univer- 
sally tendentious: even Whitehead's ''neo- 
realism" is treated as an attempt to convey 
his belief in a metaphysics of objective 
idealism inherited from the philosophical 
tradition. Thus, instead of conveying the 
truth about art, the semantic philosophies 
of art are said to reveal a covert meta- 
physical bias that gets expressed as a 
false dichotomy between content and form 
in art and between fact and value in 
experience. Thus, rather than being a 
presuppositionless form of inquiry, se- 
mantic idealism displays its weaknesses 
in the form of excessive subjectivism, 
eclecticism, and agnosticism that denies 
to art the function of truthfully "reflecting" 
the nature of reality. 

As a twentieth-century phenomenon, 


semaniic idealism is further criticized as 
an attempt to justify the existence of mod- 
ernism in general and abstract art in 
particular. But no art object is analyzed 
from any of the points of view mentioned, 
and no definition is offered for the con- 
traries|of the damning epithets employed 
throughout the thesis. What, for example, 
makes: art realistic, objective, scientific, 
and gdostic? The author doesn’t say, so 

he must be writing for those who already 
understand, ie. his colleagues who are 
already true believers. For American read- 
ers, this book is more or less an intro- 
ductioh into how Soviet philosophers view 
one significant trend in Anglo-American 
aesthetics, but it also shows what is taken 
as axiomatically true in the prevailing 
Marxist-Leninist system of aesthetics. 

In another age one would have looked 
for an imprimi potest, imprimatur, and 
nibil obstat on a covering page of such a 
book; :that they do not appear is no sign 
that this scholarship is any less orthodox, 
any more of a true inquiry than if they 
had. Rather than an accurate sociological 
analysis of artistic phenomena, the book 
presents a datum for the sociological 
analysis of the conditions governing the 
publication of scholarship in a closed 
society. 


The Aesthetic Dimension: Toward a Cri- ` 
iique! of Marxist Aestbetics by Herbert 
Marcuse, translated by Marcuse and his 
wife, Erica Sherover, from his German text 
Die Permanenz der Kunst: Wider eine 
bestimmte Marxistische Aesthetik (Mu- 
nich, 1977), is the attempt of an unortho- 
dox Marxist imbued with the aesthetic 
theory of Theodore Adorno to purge what 
has come to be called “the traditional 
Marxist aesthetic" of its dogmatic doc- 
trine: that only that art is good that serves 
the social polity, and that no art can serve 
the social polity unless it communicates 
easily with the least-developed members 
of society, by exhibiting the officially ap- 
proved characteristics of ' ‘peopleness, a 
“classness,” and ‘ 'partyness." This may 
be accepted Soviet doctrine, but it is not 
Marxist or Leninist. Oddly enough, the 
original German title of this essay is more 
revealing of the intent of the text than is 
its English translation. The original title 
indicates a discourse on the permanence 
of art (whatever one might do in order to 
bring it into conformity with a changing 
party|policy), and the subtitle clearly con- 
tains a negative criticism: the work is 
written against the conception of a fixed. 
Marxist aesthetics. 

A truly Marxist aesthetics could not be 
fixed! by the principles of dialectical his- 
torical materialism any more than a doc- 
trine! of bourgeois art could be fixed by 
bourgeois idealism. In whatever way one’s 
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Distinguished Works of Art from Yale 


The Paintings and 
Drawings of 
William Blake 


Martin Butlin 





Now in paper 





Paris: A Century of Change, 
1878-1978 


se Norma Evenson 
Here in two beautifully produced 


volumes is the first complete cata- 
logue of Blake's paintings, water- 
colors, drawings, and color prints. Full 
descriptions are provided with each 
entry and, where appropriate, the 


“A superb addition not only to our knowl- 
edge of Paris...but also to the cumulative 
wisdom on the subject of cities in general” 
—Paul Goldberger, The New York Times 
Book Review 

PRES “This book deserves to be on the shelves of 
symbolism and significance of the every student and lover of Paris through- 
works and their relation to Blake’s out the world”—Anthony Sutcliffe, Journal 


thought and writings are also dis- Taste and the of the Society of Architectural Historians 


cussed. A monumental study. 

















: Co-winner of the 1980 Alice Davis 
Published for the Paul Mellon Centre for Antique Hitchcock Book Award 
Studies in British Art. 919 black-and- The Lure of Classical Sculpture, 254 illus. Cloth $35.00 Paper $12.95 
white illus. + 239 colorplates 2-vol. set 1500-1900 


$250.00 ($300.00 after 12/81) 


Francis Haskell and Nicholas Penny 
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"The authors] have brought into focus 
a major chapter in the history of taste. 
... Their book provides exemplary 
documentation for the various stages 
of the rise and fall of ancient sculpture 

. and the catalogue of the ninety- 
five carefully chosen paradigms is a 
boon to art historians... . Bound to 
become, and remain, a basic tool for 
research. The fallen idols could not 
have received a more fitting memorial" 
—H.W. Janson, The New York Review 

W of Books 
NO 180 illus. $45.00 


-" Sounds 


Wassily Kandinsky 
translated and with an introduction by 
Elizabeth R. Napier 





The first complete English translation 
of a stunning book of poems and 
woodcuts by the pioneer of abstract 





painting. 
[An] unjustly neglected masterwork” n 
—publishers Weekly Legend, Myth, and Magic in 
The Calumny 56ilus. Cloth $30.00 Paper $11.95 the Image of the Artist 


of Apelles 


A Study in the Humanist Tradition 
David Cast 


An examination of the influence of 
Apelles lost painting, known only 
through Lucian’s description, on the 
intellectual traditions that evolved 
around the theme of Calumny 
between 1400 and the middle of the 
nineteenth century. 


A Historical Experiment 
Ernst Kris and Otto Kurz | 
Preface by Sir Ernst Gombrich 


"The first English translation of a brief, 
scholarly, and brilliantly original work 
which sets out to examine the links 
between the legend of the artist, in all 
cultures.’ —Journal of the Roval Societv 
of Arts 


Cloth $17.50 Paper $5.95 





Yale University Press 


64 illus. $32.50 Credit: The Solomon R. Guggenheim Museum New Haven and London d 
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world view determines one's interpretä- in permitting ;the: liberation ot human 


tion of the institutions of art, art and its 
free distribution among the people will 
suffer for that determination. In sum, 
then, according to Marcuse, the “aesthetic 
dimension" (i.e. what the pursuit of aes- 
thetic values contributes to the attainment 
of a liberated society) must be considered 
on its own terms, and not as derivative 
from our basic economic relations, not 
as a "superstructure" or epiphenomenon 
developing from the economic “substruc- 
ture" of our conscious social lives. 

To the Germans the author declares 
this dimension to be permanent, not rela- 
tive to a particular time and place, and 
openly declares his stance to be opposed 
to the orthodoxy of the kind found in the 
Basin book. Marxism is, among other 
things, a method for the interpretation of 
the significance of aesthetic facts. To his 
English reading audience Marcuse wishes 
to announce the multidimensionality of 
human experience that comes to light in 
view of life and society and art that allows 
each dimension of experience to be ap- 
preciated for what it is, even if in essence 
such liberating expression contributes to 
the overthrow of the society as we know 
it. Indeed, this liberating and “‘revolution- 
ary' nature of the arts is precisely the 
social effect one should expect and cher- 
ish in the arts. 

The essence of Marxism is to develop a 
method for changing the conditions of 
society, and as a result it can never be 
conceived of as anything so banal as to be 
fixed in perpetuity. To write a critique of 
such a view of aesthetic method is to 
evaluate the conditions that tend to liber- 
ate the revolutionary trends in art as well 
as those that tend to impede such a liber- 
ation. The English subtitle, then, is not so 
specifically negative as is the German. 

The dispute between Marxist and non- 
Marxist aestheticians may be understood 
as an argument over the relative value of 
"form" and "content" in determining 
aesthetic value in works of art. Orthodox 
Marxists have reified content and pro- 
moted it as the only source of artistic 
value, while non-Marxist modernists have 
reified form and overvalued it. The middle 
ground is correct, not because like lucky 
Pierre it is always in the middle, but 
because it permits a more accurate de- 
scription of the structural interrelations 
between content and form and, conse- 
quently, an appropriate evaluation of these 
structural interrelations. Form is good, 
i.e. appropriate, insofar as it allows the 
expression of a given content; when con- 
tent is expressed in newer, more signifi- 
cant forms, the formed content or the 
content-laden form calls for adaptation 
to a new reality principle" which did not 
exist prior to the expression. In this way, 


drives, in achieving the autonomy of art 
among the other institutions of society, 
the aesthetic dimension of human exis- 
tence becomes a revolutionary force ani- 
mating the lives of the people. 

The themes of this opusculum, anath- 
ema to the orthodox Marxist, are the 
autonomy of art (a doctrine necessary in 
order for art to break the grounds of the 
fixed reality of the moment) and the power 
of formed content to express the inner 
drives of the human subject at the same 
time as it presents an image of a more 
desirable counterreality. Indeed, the strug- 
gle between Thanatos and Eros in every 
individual psyche and between Dionysus 
and Apollo in the achievement of every 
successful work of art—these are the uni- 
versal aspects of experience (at least ac- 
cording to Freud and Nietzsche) that have 
been denied a place in orthodox Marxism, 
that false or “naive Marxism" which needs 
critical rethinking. 

Marcuse, although speaking primarily 
of literary art, supplies another dimension 
than the purely aesthetic; and if we care 
to make the comparison, we may find the 
orthodox position he is combatting re- 
duced to the six simple propositions on 
pages 1 and 2 of the essay. Can they be 
taken for granted as Basin took them for 
granted in his criticism of "semantic 
idealism”? Only a statement of them will 
allow us to judge: 

1. Art is related to economics as super- 
structure to substructure of human social 
consciousness, but it may lag behind or 
anticipate changes in the substructure. 
2. Art expresses the consciousness of the 
ascending class; the art that does not is 
inauthentic. 

3. There is in consequence a direct cor- 
relation between the political and the 
aesthetic, the content and the artistic value 
of the art work. 

4. The artist has a social obligation to 
promote the interests of the ascending 
Class: in a bourgeois society, the proletariat. 
5. A declining class (such as the bourgeois 
class in capitalistic societies) can only 
produce “decadent” or “inauthentic” art 
(such as modernism or abstract art). 

6. Realism is the art form most closely 
correspondent to the realities of the work- 
ing class and thus is the "correct" art form 
for a socialist society. 

Marcuse brings his battery of Freudian 
and Nietzschean convictions to modify each 
of these propositions in the direction indi- 
cated above. Neither orthodox Marxist nor 
libertarian democrat, he expresses his 
hope that art may yet achieve its ultimate 
telos: to permit the radicalization and the 
liberation of individual human conscious- 
nesses, not in opposition to social or 
class consciousness but as determinative 
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As if in recognition of the need made 
apparent in the two earlier works, in the 
summer of 1967 UNESCO commissioned 
a study of the various approaches to the 
study of art. A year later, Mikel Dufrenne 
submitted a sketch of the areas to be 
reviewed to fifty-six national commissions 
concerned with cultural studies, as well 
as to some ninety-four scholars in twenty- 
six different countries for critical evalua- 
tions. Once approved, in the winter of 
1968, the outline was sent to ninety spe- 
cialists in twenty-nine countries who were 
to send their contributions for compila- 
tion into the report that now bears the 
tile Maín Trends in Aestbetics and tbe 
Sciences of Art. The editorial committee 
that drafted the report was headed by 
Mikel Dufrenne of Paris (Nanterre); his 
collaborators were T. Aktyama, University 
of Tokyo; Soheir Al Kalamawi, Cairo; Béla 
Köpeczi, Budapest; and Peter E. Lasko, 
Norwich, United Kingdom. Their work 
was massive, taking ten years to complete, 
and appearing as Part 2 of the larger 
UNESCO 'series Main Trends in the Social 
and Human Sciences. 

The chief "rapporteur" indicates in the 
forewordito the study the fourfold structure 
of the report: (1) a description of the 
human, historicosochal, and cultural s#tua- 
tions of the various cooperating nations; 
(2) an account of the intellectual, philo- 
sophical, and scientific approacbes to the 
subject; (3) a discussion of the pbases in 
the artistic phenomenon; and (4) an eval- 
uation of the modes of artistic expression. 
These four "planes of vision" are ultimately 
discussed under two main topics: art and 
the sciences of art today, and contemporary 
studies of the principal problems in aes- 
thetics and the various arts. 

Part One covers the first two aims of the 
study: to describe situations throughout 
the world; and to display the various meth- 
ods commonly used to study the arts. Part 
Two, dedicated to problems, concerns the 
phases of creation and its reception and 
focuses on researches in the individual 
artistic genres: in particular, the visual arts 
(by Giulio Carlo Argan); literature (by 
Jean Starobinski); music (by Claude Palis- 
ca); the dramatic arts (by André Vein- 
stein); cinema (by Gianfranco Bettetini); 
architecture and town planning (by Fran- 
coise Choay) ; and, finally, the arts of in- 
formation and the mass media (by Gillo 
Dorfles). The concluding sections of both 
parts were written by Dufrenne. 

Where ‚the first two volumes under 
review give a clear enough picture of the 
semantical philosophies of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican aestheticians, as viewed by an ortho- 
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rom a Mighty Fortress 


Prints, Drawings, and Books in the Age of Luther 
1483-1546 


A major loan exhibition from 
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Symposium: ''Art, Religion, and History under Reform" 
The Detroit Institute of Arts, Saturday, October 3, 1981 
Registration and viewing of the exhibition in the Schwartz Graphic Arts Galleries 
Lewis Spitz, Stanford University, ''The Reformers and the Fine Arts" 


Charles Talbot, Smith College, ''Sow's Ears and Silk Purses: Judging Quality in Art and its 
Significance for the Historian of the Reformation’’ 


Christiane Andersson, Columbia University, ‘‘Popular Imagery in German 16th-Century 
Broadsides'' 


Joachim Kruse, Director, Kunstsammlungen der Veste Coburg, "Representations of Luther in 
the 18th and 19th Centuries’’ 


Film Showing: Luther, 1974, directed by Guy Green; screen play, Edward Anhalt; author, 
John Osborne; starring Stacy Keach as Martin Luther. 


Panel discussion with Drs. Andersson, Spitz, and Talbot, joined by Ernst Scheyer, Honorary 
Research Fellow, Detroit Institute of Arts, and Harry McSorley, University of Toronto. 


Concert of German music from Luther's time. 


Advance registration necessary. 


To obtain brochure with registration forms, write or call Department of Education, The Detroit Institute of Arts, 5200 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 48202, attention: Ms. Pagotto; (313) 833-9804. 


Symposium supported by grants from the National Endowment for the Arts, the Michigan Council for the Humanities, 
and the Drawing & Print Club, Founders Society Detroit Institute of Arts 
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dox Marxist, and of the orthodox Marxist 
"aesthetics," as criticized by a sympathetic 
but dissident philosopher of the West, this 
study was meant to produce the larger 
picture in which it was calculated that the 
previously mentioned points of view would 
find a position of merely relative signifi- 
cance. Indeed, the situations described 
are both Western and "socialist," but to 
them is added a third sphere of influence: 
the culture of the non-Western countries 
that is neither capitalist nor socialist. As 
for the methods, they vary from the tradi- 
tional philosophical (the demystifying, 
Marxistic, phenomenological, and neo- 
positivistic) to the nine varieties of "sci- 
entific’ inquiry exhibited in the responses 
to the original questionnaires: historical, 
comparative, sociological, experimental, 
psvchological, psvchoanalvtical, anthro- 
pological, semiotic, and informational. 


Nothing is too trivial or too important; if 


someone has investigated the arts, a thumb- 
nail sketch of the techniques emploved in 
these investigations is supplied. 

In Part Two, the problems studied are 
those associated with the idea of artistic 
creation: artists as creators and their 
creativity (studied from many psycholog- 
ical perspectives—philosophical psychol- 
ogy, positive psychology, information the- 
ory, and psychoanalysis), and the objects 
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is best pursued for the sake of art. Other- 
wise evervone will be saving that aesthetics. 
like ornithology, is for the birds. 


E. F. Kaelin, Florida State University 


Jerome J. Hausman, ed., with Joyce 
Wright, Arts and the Schools, New 
York, McGraw-Hill, 1980. Pp. 332; many 
ills. $14.95. 


Paul Avrich, The Modern School 
Movement: Anarchism and Educa- 
tion in the United States, Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1980. Pp. 447: 
23 ills. $30; paper $12.50. 


Although the arts may be one of the 
glories of civilization, they are certainly 
not one of the glories of public education. 
For the most part, arts programs have 
been neglected wherever they exist. As a 
result of the back-to-basics movement, 
neglect has turned into rejection. It is 
therefore a pleasure to have Arts and the 
Schools, a book that clearly and forth- 
rightly advocates all of the arts as a major 
educational and aesthetic force and insists 
on their presence in our schools. Two of 


: a 


ment of Educational Activities, Inc., which 
is under the direction of John Goodlad. 
The stated purpose of the book is to 
provide background information for “A 
Study of Schooling in the United States," a 
project that is supported by twelve private 
foundations. Arts and the Schools thus 
exemplifies part of a current sociological 
phenomenon: the proliferation of insti- 
tutions and foundations investigating and 
supporting the arts. While I was writing 
this review, the National Research Center 
of the Arts, an affiliate of Louis Harris 
Associates, reported that “Americans are 
attending more art events ... and [are] 
willing to pay higher taxes to support the 
arts (New York Times, 4 December 
1980). ABC and CBS have each announced 
plans to form a cable television network 
devoted to the performing and visual arts. 
And still further, Arts, Education, and 
Americans, Inc., headed by David Rocke- 
feller, Jr., intends to cosponsor a series 
of public service announcements in sup- 
port of art in the schools to be broadcast 
on national television and radio. 

For a good number of years now there 
has been considerable controversy over 
the aim or aims of art/arts education. 
Until recently art education (speaking 
only of the visual arts) was either un- 
structured or was structured by having 
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Art Express is the new national art maga- 
zine ofthe United States and Canada. Subscription Information: 
Over 85 critics and correspondents 
located in 52 cities review exhibitions in 
the 38 states and provinces they cover, 
in addition to reviews by special writers. 
A team of distinguished scholars and 
editors — including Irving Sandler, 
Jane Bell, Donald B. Kuspit, Diane 
Kirkpatrick, Peter Frank and Alexandra 
Ä Anderson — develop features of lasting 
ART PRESS value. Special editors and contributors 
such as Judith A. Hoffberg, Leonard Du 
Boff, and Michael McCann add news, 
Bruce P. Helander views, opportunities and useful informa- 
Publisher tion on topics from art law to health haz- 
ards and artists’ rights. 
Art Express is a magazine created by 
Malco Geen working artists and scholars for working 
Designer artists and scholars. Art Express is the 
magazine designed for the professional 
and academic art communities. 
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964 Arts Plaza 
Farmingdale, NY 11737 
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the goal of presenting a rich panoply of 
alternatives. We are in need of even more 
strategies, more alternatives than I find 
stated here. 

The appeal of the arts, for both young 
and old, appears to be irresistible, but the 
demands that adults frequently make in 
the name of the arts are almost too much 
to fathom. Concerning that appeal Ernst 
Kris, the art historian and psychoanalyst, 
years ago suggested that a magical and 
historical remnant of our own attitudes 
towards the spontaneous eruption of ideas 
and emotions, which occurs in moments 
of creativity and which is subsequently 
stifled by the structured, routine education 
of the school years (and by parents and 
society), lies behind the pleasure we take 
in children's art works. He wrote, “It is 
difficult to account for the attraction many 
of these paintings exercise on adult ob- 
servers. The most plausible example may 
be that some of the conflicts which the 
child experiences, some of the intensity of 
the struggle between id and ego, some 
pleasure at compromise, some triumph is 
shared by their adult admirers” (Psycbo- 
analytic Study of the Child, x, 1955, 37). 

Kris is here speaking of reactions to 
the work of nursery school children. Much 
the same kind of response, however, is to 
be found towards the work of older chil- 
dren, at least up until the time that they 
begin to produce “representational” draw- 
ings. Then there is talk of "arrest," of 
"regression," of the “literal over the met- 
aphoric," and a loss of innocence—as if 
representation and representational art 
could not be in the service of artistry, 
pace Van Eyck. William Bolman, another 

in addressing the same prob- 
lem talks about the development of a 
self-consoling fantasy, the secret lament 
of lost opportunities. There is, of course, 
much more than this to the appeal of the 
arts. Nevertheless it might be wise to 
temper our current enthusiasm In view of 
the limits of our knowledge concerning 
creativity, education, and the constraints 
that interfere with growth. In our over- 
enthusiasm for the arts and arts education, 
we could conceivably lose more than we 
gain. 

Hausman defines arts education as 
"that area of education that deals with 
the means or media for artistic expression 
—-music, dance, literature, drama, and 
the visual arts—and that deals with the 
many ways by which people can realize 
(or have realized) ideas and feelings: 
sounds, words, movements, dramatic sit- 
uations, and visual forms. Secondly, it is 
that area of education that addresses it- 
self to the needs or purposes for indi- 
vidual or group expression—ritual, cele- 
bration, role playing, exploring personal 
feelings, or inventing new structures and 


concepts" (p.xii). As for content and 
methods of teaching, Hausman comments, 
"The content for instruction can be con- 
ceived in qualitative and process-oriented 
terms. There is not a fixed, sequentially 
organized, necessary body of activities or 
knowledge that can be identified as being 
the absolutely necessary informational con- 
tent of the arts." I wonder about this. 
Perhaps not in the arts, but what about 
education? Are there no biologically deter- 
mined mechanisms, no social ones, no 
rules, laws, or procedures that should be 
introduced? The issue is important be- 
cause without some grounding beyond 
the notion of excellence and expression, 
arts education will, in my estimation, 
remain soft at the core. Programs will 
continue to give rise to the very problem 
that Dennie Wolf and Howard Gardner 
discuss in their chapter, ‘Beyond Playing 
or Polishing: A Developmental View of 
Artistry.” 

Noting that popular attitudes are di- 
vided between the view of the artist on the 
one hand as a "skilled craftsman-critic" 
seriously engaged in problem solving, 
and on the other hand, as a “free spirit" 
and "inspired worker" unfettered by con- 
ventional constraints (a dichotomy that 
racks art educators as well), Wolf and 
Gardner suggest that the artist is com- 
posed of two contrary strains, be is now 
one and then the other. In a similar way, 
as the child matures he moves away from 
play, and the cognitive and affective skills 
that he brings to his work change until he 
is able to combine them in what Silvano 
Arieti has called "tertiary thinking." In- 
cidentally, we had best note that when the 
child "plays," he works, thinks, discovers, 
and exclaims. Work and play are construc- 
tions, in part dependent on age-level com- 
petencies. In any case, one overarching 
process does emerge: the child, the ado- 
lescent, and the artist are symbol inventors; 
the process equals aesthetic exploration. 

Wolf and Gardner use their develop- 
mental study of the processes of symbol 
formation, and psychology in general, as a 
means of bridging the gap between the two 
opposing views of the artist, the first as 
craftsman and the second as a free spirit. 
Their goals are twofold: an understanding 
of the growth of artistry, and the develop- 
ment of guides to teaching based on that 
knowledge. The authors comb the the- 
ories of Jean Piaget, Erik Erikson, and 
Nelson Goodman for cognitive, affective, 
and philosophic insights. (Unfortunately, 
Piaget, with one brief exception, never 
wrote directly about the arts, although he 
did write about play and symbolism in 
Play, Dreams, and Imitation in Child- 
hood, a study that has yet to be thoroughly 
mined.) Wolf and Gardner postulate four 
stages of aesthetic development, which 
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are related to Piaget's four stages of in- 


tellectual development. The direction is 
from egocentrism to abstract operations, 
from spontaneity to discipline and back 
again in a recurrent and expanding cycle. 

This is provocative material, but we 
need more such studies. They should 
help to overcome the prejudiced view 
that the arts are mindless, worthy only of 
those unable to cope with more rigorous 
studies: In the past, art educators, trained 
primarily in art, have had only a meager 
exposure to theories of child development 
and cognition. Lacking this kind of train- 
ing, educators will continue to voice clich 
es and maintain the status quo. I wish that 
Wolf and Gardner had taken into greater 
consideration the Freudian viewpoint, 
warts and all, for, to a significant extent, 
individual and social expression in the 
arts can be viewed as a coping mechanism. 
Without that tension the arts do indeed 
deteriorate into play or facile technical 
exercises. 

Nancy Smith in her wide-ranging essay, 
"Classroom Practice: Creating Meaning in 
the Arts," brings a wealth of valuable in- 
sights into teaching methods to the book. 
She proyides a greater number of examples 
and procedures than other contributors 
and therefore her chapter should appeal 
to young teachers and administrators in 
search of practical ideas. Smith outlines 
five general objectives and lists age-specific 
objectives and strategies. She discusses 
the formal and aesthetic characteristics of 
materials and organization, with consider- 
able stress on the need for emotional 
involvement on the part of the children, 
and she emphasizes the need to discover 
formal elements, although just what they 
constitute is never specified. Smith de- 
scribes one lesson in a superb curriculum 
in music for the third and fourth grades: 
the children are asked to listen for the 
changes in the music played to them; they 
then discuss the music and make note in 
pictures and words of their findings. Their 
discovery of “elements —really any dis- 
tinctive mark or sound that consistently 
refers to something else—merges symbol 
formation, analysis, creativity, and criti- 
cism in an exemplary way. 

Smith believes that students should be 
induced to explore and study by means ol 
guided lessons. They should be led to 
find a range of personal and conventional 
styles. Thus, the intolerable demands fre- 
quently made on children in the name of 
creativity, which is too often viewed as an 
intuitive gift not to be tampered with, are 
reduced. The myth of the child and of the 
mature artist creating works ab ova, out 
of thin air, out of nothing but their own 
genius, or rendering nature in all its 
glory, with skills that surpass those living 
and dead, founders when confronted with 
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the facts. Artists, like everyone else, all 
too humanly rely on others for themes, 
techniques, and even entire passages. 
They steal, copy, quote, beg, and borrow, 
and they are influenced in a time-honored 
fashion. It cannot be otherwise. Concepts 
of art, of communication, and of symbol 
formation are social and biological. Sche- 
mata and traditions are at work. Not only 
do we correct them to conform to "na- 
ture,’ but, more importantly, we simply 
change them for a variety of reasons. In our 
passion we heighten and/or flatten every- 
thing, and let the devil take the hindmost. 

Like Smith, Bennett Reimer, in his 
chapter "Designing Effective Arts Pro- 


have addressed themselves to this prob- 
lem. For Goodman, the "emotions function 
cognitively” (Languages of Art, Indianap- 
olis and New York, 1968, 248). For 
Langer, "What art expresses is not actual 
feeling, but ideas of feeling; as language 
does not express actual things and events 
but ideas of them" (Hudson Review, 1, 
1950, 522). Once again, development of 
ideas like these would have helped the 
book. 

In the final chapter, "Beyond the Rhet- 
oric of Promise," John Goodlad makes 
the point that schools are "ill-organized 
for change," that "there is a paucity of 
well-conceived programs translated into 


practices and is, therefore, welcome and 
necessary, the most difficult and promis- 
ing tasks, in my estimation, lie elsewhere. 
We need to investigate methods of con- 
veving the logic and significance of the 
arts and make clear the consequences of 
order and disorder. We need to explore 
the value of contemporary nontraditional 
art forms as a means of overcoming clichés 
and stereotypes. And we can no longer 
continue merely to assert the value of the 
arts for other disciplines; rather we need 
to clarify their value. 

How does one educate for responsibility, 
for sensibility? Such an education would 
be tantamount to a prescription for intelli- 
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Tolstoy. Their immediate model was Fran- 
cisco Ferrer. 

In 1909, Ferrer, a Spanish educator 
and radical, was imprisoned, given a mock 
trial by a military court, and shot to 
death. Although there was little evidence 
against him, he was found guilty of ‘‘fo- 
menting a popular insurrection." His 
death and the educational principles he 
championed became the rallying point 
for libertarian education. In New York, 
the anarchists Emma Goldman and Alex- 
ander Berkman seized upon the moment 
to honor Ferrer and spread the notion of 
a just schooling of children as a means of 
reforming the social order. Schools were 
to be established in his name as a "fitting 
memorial." The Ferrer Association, or- 
ganized in 1910, began the task of opening 
Ferrer or Modern Schools. Socialists, free 
thinkers, single tax payers, and syndical- 
ists lent their support. 

Operating on a shoestring, more often 
than not sponsored by "angels" (anony- 
mous donors), for roughly fifty years be- 
tween 1910 and 1960, the schools led a 
precarious existence because of the lack 
of funds, the need for sympathetic and 
committed teachers, and the public apathy 
or resentment towards their ideas. The 
Ferrer Modern School of Stelton, Piscata- 
way Township in New Jersey was the 
longest lived establishment, operating from 
1915 to 1953. The aim of the schools 
wherever they were—-and they sprang up 
across the country—-was to be free of the 
rote training of the public schools and 
the authoritarianism that taught children 
what to think rather than how to think. 
Optimistically, the anarchists believed 
that the children of the world, properly 
educated, would bring into existence a 
society in which all forms of political, 
economic, and educational authority could 
be abolished. They abandoned the grade 
system and thus competition among chil- 
dren. Experiences were to be concrete, 
geared to the age level and interests of the 
child, and book learning in the early 
grades was to be held to a minimum. 
Whenever possible they published their 
own books. Summerhill, the progressive 
English school founded by A.S.Neill, had 
many of the same goals and methods. 

One of the remarkable aspects of the 
movement was its ability to attract idealis- 
tic men and women who were later to 
achieve distinction in the arts and letters. 
Among artists, John Sloan, Robert Henri, 
George Bellows, Man Ray, and Rockwell 
Kent either taught evening art classes for 
adults or lent their support in other ways. 
Konrad Bercovici, Lola Ridge, and Manuel 
Komroff went on to distinguish themselves 
in letters. Will Durant, as a young man, 
taught and directed the New York Ferrer 
School for a year and a half, and there he 


met his future wife Ariel, a student in one 
of his classes. 

With the decline of the anarchist move- 
ment, the retirement of its dedicated 
teachers, and the partial absorption of 
the philosophy of the Modern School by 
others, the schools and camps gradually 
closed. Although Utopia proved unmanage- 
able, a number of the anarchists’ ideas 
about education persisted. For years, Paul 
Goodman in this country and Sir Herbert 
Read in England developed and dissem- 
inated such ideas. 

Throughout the book, biographical 
sketches of major figures enrich our un- 
derstanding of the movement. Avrich's 
interviews with former students make 
clear the ambiance of the school and at 
the same time reveal the students' love 
for the manner in which they were edu- 
cated. The Modern Schools and their 
history deserve to be better known. Their 
development was indeed a remarkable 
educational achievement. 


Samuel G. Weiner, Douglass College, 
Rutgers University 
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Letters to the Editor 


Architecture and Ideology 

Richard Pommer's "Some Architectural 
Ideologies after the Fall” ( Art Journal, xı, 
Fall/Winter 1980, 353-61) was most 
thought-provoking. I do, however, object 
to the way in which my position as a 
historian was presented (along with that 
of Manfredo Tafuri). Though I cannot 
speak for Tafuri, I for one do not use the 
“original ‘ideology’ of modern architec- 
ture ...as a standard against which to 
measure the pretentions of the revisionists 
today.” This implies unfairly that my criti- 
cism is itself tied to the ideology of mod- 
ernism. In reality, in the review quoted by 
Pommer I compared the intentions of the 
“post-modernists’ with those of the mod- 
ernists only because the former have set 
themselves up quite consciously against 
modernism. To check whether their stated 
intentions are in fact applied in their 
works, it was necessary to compare their 
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uonal purpose, anu vua ullıty 
must be supported by a more detailed 
discussion. To assume that such organi- 
zations as (.1.A.M. were simply propagan- 
da machines is not a tenable position. 
Pommer's pointing to individuals who 
did not abide by all the tenets of mod- 
ernism ("Mies and Mendelsohn had no 
social or political philosophy . . . ‚ "Bruno 
Taut and Joseph Frank cared little for 
radical technique. ..," etc.) does not 
constitute proof of incoherent attitudes. 
The International Style, like any move- 
ment, was indeed made up of a whole 
constellation of beliefs, as Pommer him- 
self indicates. But if one or two of its 
principles are not followed by specific 
architects, this does by no means prove 
the generalizations about modernism wrong. 
Lastly, his conclusion that painters have 
responded more freely to changes in cul- 


ture and society is quite right. His belief 


that architecture today resembles power 
politics is also justifiable. In my opinion, 
the latter is a symptom of a contemporary 
malaise. Asking that architects react as 


openly as painters to the multiplicity of 


stylistic choices is somewhat beside the 
point. While artists, on the whole, are 
free to create their work and only after- 
wards consider selling it, architects’ work 
is usually commissioned, i.e. there is 
some degree of intervention from almost 
the start. Unless we are only discussing 
utopian architectural drawings, architec- 
ture cannot be as free from constraints as 
modern painting. In addition, in the last 
few decades the traditional role of the 
architect has been increasingly usurped 
by the developer and the corporate archi- 
tect. Small wonder that "architecture has 
become a form of warfare. . . . The sur- 
feit of propaganda and public relations 
concerning architecture mimics the busi- 
ness world and at the same time masks 
the absence of real power. Michael Graves’s 
work could have had the nuanced subtlety 


‘arly allusions to history while he 
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marie Bletter wrote: "Both the Whites and 
the Grays [i.e. the neo-modernists and the 
post-modernists| are formalistic. . . . Both 
respond to the failed promise of earh 
20th-century architecture in their own 
wavs. The failure of modern architecture, 
however, does not reside as much in its 
adopted forms as in the failure of the 
social vision that inspired them.” 

This is what I meant when I wrote that 
Bletter insists "that all the revisionists are 
little more than formalists" but that she 
“attribute [s] significance to the original 
ideology’ of modern architecture,” in 
short, that she accepts one ideology but 
not the other. I cannot see that this mis- 
represents her original views. Nor did | 
wish to suggest that she and Tafuri share 
any views but this. 

On the question of the historicity of 
modernist ideology, however, our differ- 
ences are clear. Bletter believes that it 
was a controlling vision of earlier mod- 
ern architects; I see it as propaganda 
advanced by certain factions among the 
modernists and elevated by more recent 
critics into a myth of a unifying faith in the 
social purpose and technological founda- 
tion of modern architecture. The ideology 
of modern architecture is not, in my 
opinion, “received history,’ but rather 
an extension of that propaganda itself. It 
is the story told by Behne, Giedion, Pevsner, 
and their followers who were self-pro- 
claimed members or partisans of that 
movement. But the early modernists were 
individuals, even when they proclaimed 
their collectivity; and they held views too 
diverse to be characterized by generaliza- 
tions about ¢he social and technological 
vision of the modern movement. If Mies, 
Mendelsohn, and Van Doesburg did not 
share the supposed utopian socialist phil- 
osophy of the movement while Haring, 
Frank, Aalto, and Bruno Taut wouldn't 
join the technology worship of the late 
Twenties ; ities ; )S As 





and Hitchcock and all the stylists who liked 
the term but ignored the ideology? 

The evidence for this challenge can 
only come, of course, from close work 
on the events and figures of the period, 
using their letters and records and not 
only later recollections and journalism. 
Those who have attempted the task have 
too often been content to reaffirm their 
faith in the dogma. Rosemarie Bletter by 
contrast has been a pioneer of a more 
distanced approach in some of her lec- 
tures and writings. We differ chiefly in 
how far we believe skepticism should be 
carried. 

Whatever its origins, the myth of mod- 
ernist ideology seems to me to have had 
an effect as chastening as the restrictions 
imposed on architecture by committees, 
budgets, and politics. Now that the myth 
is being abandoned, and nothing has yet 
filled its place, we see that Rossi can 
build his dream cemetery in Modena, 
Isozaki his metal creatures in Japan, 
Moore his plywood fancies in Santa Cruz 
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and New Orleans, and Graves his cos- Jörg P. Anders, Berlin, p. 156; Andover 


tumed skyscraper in Portland—unique 
in America, even if staid by comparison 
to his earlier work—all of which suggests 
that architects and their friends may have 
as much to say about what is built (of 
"high" architecture) as committees and 
penny pinchers. It’s not inconceivable 
that now some clients, like some archi- 
tects, can put their faith in being different. 
Didn't that happen before in America 
with the clients of Furness, Sullivan, Wright, 
and what Bletter has called the Skyscraper 
Style? The real issue is whether architects 
want a closed shop with its self-confine- 
ment and defensive warfare or whether 
they prefer the precarious freedom that 
artists live with. It may be too much to 
believe that good intentions (or even good 
drawings) can open the inherited archi- 
tectural network, but it's a beginning. 


Richard Pommer. 
Vassar College 
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The sociopolitical gap that has divided Soviet 
Russia and the West during most of this century 
has inspired much mutual curiosity about artis- 
tic—among many other—activities. Owing to 
greater freedom and flow of information, we in 
the West have been better able to indulge this 
curiosity. It is significant that this curiosity 
seems destined to be continually whetted by 
exhibitions and publications,' but never sated! 
In particular, the more information we gain 
about the period of Russian Avant-Garde art 
(circa 1910-circa 1930)—officially ignored 
in the Soviet Union since the declaration of 
Social Realism in the early 1930s—the more 
we desire to learn about it and to evaluate it in 
terms of the development of twentieth-century 
art. This issue of the Art Journal is one of many 
current manifestations of such interest. 

The Russian Avant-Garde of artists, archi- 
tects, writers, and critics was not a stylistic 
phenomenon (since it encompassed Futurism, 
Suprematism, and Constructivism, among other 
styles), nor can it be identified with a single 
aesthetic. Its artist members—the best known 
being David Burliuk, Natalia Goncharova, Mik- 
hail Larionov, EI Lissitzky, Kasimir Malevich, 
Liubov Popova, Alexander Rodchenko, Olga 
Rozanova, the Stenbergs, Vavara Stepanova, 
Vladimir Tatlin—were dedicated to creating 
new abstract or non-objective art forms that 
would satisfy both aesthetic and utilitarian 
criteria. They were allied to the social, eco- 
nomic, and political goals of the 1917 Revolu- 
tion and sought to match its anti-traditional 
stance in their art. All mediums were trans- 
formed by the Avant-Garde: painting, sculpture, 
graphics, photography, film, theater sets and 
costumes, architecture, and industrial and 
domestic design. 

We are pleased to present a wide variety of 
themes and approaches in this issue, and we 
are especially proud to include a large number 
of previously unpublished photographs and 
much original material, all of which add to our 
understanding of the art and artists of this 
unique period. 

As a pioneer motivating force behind the 
American interest in the Russian Avant-Garde, 
Ingrid Hutton shares with us memories and 
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Editor's Statement: 
The Russian Avant-Garde 


social transformation and artistic re-assess- 
ment that marked them. The issue of emigration 
was (as it still is today) an extremely sensitive 
one. 

Alma Law's interview with the last surviving 
Constructivist, Vladimir Stenberg, provides us 
with a rare personal view into the art world of 
the 1920s in Russia; it is insightful and inform- 
ative, humorous and touching. We are similarly 
pleased to present Charlotte Douglas's transla- 
tion from the Russian of an essay on Kasimir 
Malevich that includes previously unpublished 
material by Evgenii Kovtun, Curator of Graphics 
at the State Russian Museum in Leningrad. The 
participation of these few Soviet scholars and 
remaining artists of the Avant-Garde is a rare 
privilege for an American journal and is cer- 
tainly a welcome addition. 

The close relationship between literature 
and art that characterized the Russian Avant- 
Garde was represented by numerous publica- 
tions that resulted from the collaboration of 
writers and artists. One such projected work 
was a delightfully silly poem, "Autoanimals," 
written by Sergei Tretiakov and illustrated by 
Alexander Rodchenko in 1926. Until this witty 
translation by Susan Cook Summer, *‘Autoani- 
mals" was untranslated and unpublished in 
English. The photo-illustrations are indicative 
of the artistic innovation and synthesis that 
marked much Russian art of the 1920s. 

We were eager to include some essays by 
contemporary artists for two reasons. First, 
artists often have intuitions and insights not 
necessarily accessible to the historian or critic. 
Secondly, there has been for the past twenty 
years or so a concensus that some post-World 
War II American art shares an affinity with 
Russian Suprematism and Constructivism. AI- 
though we do not seek to demonstrate or to 
disprove this suggestion and although the artists’ 
statements do not directly address this issue, 
we consider the interest in the Russian Avant- 
Garde by a number of contemporary artists to 
be significant in itself. Donald Judd has written 
a critical and impressionistic analysis of the 
Russian Avant-Garde, and George Rickey has 
shared with us his ideas on this art's context in 
light of recent artistic developments. 
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Gail Harrison Roman 


Garde art—aggravated by occasional (but 
nevertheless damaging) uninformed published 
commentary—sends a shudder through the 
art world today. As a relatively new subject in 
the field of art history, the Russian Avant-Garde 
presents not only the joys of discovery and 
re-interpretation, but also the pitfalls of over- 
enthusiasm and relative underexposure. 

Greater artistic détente is necessary—not 
only among western and Soviet scholars, but 
also within less global academic and commer- 
cial circles. Broader participation in symposia, 
exhibitions, and publications is also needed, 
as is increased access to art works and archives 
in the Soviet Union. 

Today, museums, galleries, collectors, and 
scholars are more eager than ever to learn 
about the Russian Avant-Garde. Much recent 
activity around the world attests to this vital 
interest, and we believe that it will be a lasting 
one. 

Indeed, the Russian Avant-Garde represents 
a sociopolitical phenomenon in the twentieth 
century, but its legacy remains in the art itself: 
especially in such stylistic and technical devel- 
opments as dynamic nonobjectivity and bold 
photomontage and in such revolutionary cri- 
teria as utilitarian productivism and utopian 
aesthetics. The impact of Russian Avant-Garde 
art, which shared many affinities with contem- 
poraneous western movements (among them 
Cubism, Futurism, Dada, Bauhaus), has been 
felt in the West since it was first exhibited 
abroad at the Galerie van Diemen in Berlin in 
1922. That impact has reverberated since then 
in Europe and the United States as a result of 
emigrations, exhibitions, and publications. It 
is to the creative spirit of the Russian Avant- 
Garde and to the continued worldwide interest 
in its social and artistic history that this issue is 
dedicated.’ End 


Notes 
| A listing of these publications and exhibitions 
appears in the chronologies by Margaret Bridget 
Betz and myself in the groundbreaking catalog 
The Avant-Garde in Russia, 1910 — 1930: 
New Perspectives, ed. Stephanie Barron and 
Maurice Tuchman, Los Angeles County Museum 
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Involvement with 


Russian Avant-Garde Art 


Ingrid Hutton is co-director with her 
husband Leonard of the Leonard Hutton 
Galleries in New York City. 


The Leonard Hutton Galleries’ 





Twenty years ago in the summer of 1961, my 
husband, Leonard Hutton, was preparing his 
first exhibition of the work of the German 
painter Gabriele Münter. While researching 
her past exhibitions he found one called Salon 
Izdebski, held in Odessa, St. Petersburg, and 
Kiev in 1909-1910 and another Bubnowi Wolet 
(Bubnovyi Valet), held in Moscow in 1910- 
1911. At first he assumed that Bubnowi Wolet 
was the name of a gallery or museum where 
the paintings had been shown. However, when 
he visited Miinter in Murnau that summer and 
asked her, “What is Bubnowi Wolet? she 
replied, “That is Russian for Karo Bube (Jack of 
Diamonds) , the name of one of the first exhibi- 
tions of the Russian Avant-Garde painters, orga- 
nized by Mikhail Larionov.” She then launched 
into a famtastic description of the group of 
Russian painters who took part, some of whom 
Kandinsky invited to participate in the Blaue 
Reiter exhibitions in Munich in 1911 and 
1912. Leonard asked Miinter which painters 
were still alive. "Mikhail Larionov and Natalia 
Goncharoya are not only alive," she exclaimed, 
"but they live in Paris." 

Leonard visited Natalia Goncharova in Paris 
that same year. When he told her that he would 
like to hold an exhibition of works by her and 
Larionov in New York, she was very enthusi- 
astic and promised to send him all of their 
paintings which were then on exhibition in 
Switzerland, plus several others. In 1962 he 
saw her again, but she was already very frail 
and died soon thereafter. Unfortunately, our 
proposed Larionov-Goncharova exhibition was 
therefore never realized. 

That was the beginning of Leonard's involve- 
ment with the Russian Avant-Garde. My partic- 
ipation began when Leonard gave me Camilla 
Gray's book, The Great Experiment: Russian 
Art 1863—1922 (published in 1962), where 





Fig. 1 Natalia Goncharova, Fishing, 1909, 
oil on canvas, 46'/2 x 41”. Private Collection. 


for the first time I saw illustrations of work by 
painters whom I had never before seen or 
heard of. I immediately felt a strong optimism 
about the work; the creativity, inventiveness, 
and dynamism excited me and made me want 
to know more. Very soon the dog-eared repro- 
ductions in the book were not enough—I had 
to see the work itself. 

In the early 1960s the Russian Avant-Garde 
was one of the few art movements of the 
twentieth century that had remained virtually 
untouched by collectors, gallery owners, and 
art historians alike, particularly in the United 
States. Many people encouraged me in my 
pursuit. In particular Alfred Barr, then director 
of the Museum of Modern Art in New York, 
often visited our gallery from 1964 to 1966 to 
share his knowledge about the Russian Avant- 
Garde and to recount his experiences during 
his travels in Russia in the 1920s. While in 


Russia he had met Alexander Rodchenko, whose 
work he greatly admired. Through a friend 
Rodchenko later sent drawings and paintings 
to Barr in the United States for the Museum’s 
collection. Barr also talked of his adventures, 
for example, of rolling up Kasimir Malevich's 
paintings in his umbrella to get them out of 
Germany. But most inspiring to me was his 
love of the raw energy and genius of these 
artists. 

In the summer of 1964 Leonard attended 
an auction of Impressionist and Modern paint- 
ings at Sotheby’s in London. Midway through 
the sale a 1909 Goncharova painting entitled 
Fishing (Fig. 1) came from behind the curtain. 
The brilliant colors and bold, simple outlines 
of the forms captivated him and the next thing 
he knew he had raised his hand to buy it. 
Leonard was hooked. 

By 1966 Leonard and I had convinced each 
other that we had to plan a major Russian 
Avant-Garde exhibition, and we started to collect 
in earnest. During the next two years we began 
to see paintings that had been reproduced in 
Camilla Gray's book come up for auction in 
London and Paris. As a result we acquired 
Larionov's Dancing Soldiers (Fig. 2), Gon- 
charova's Moscow Street with House, and 
Ivan Puni's Constructions (Fig. 3), as well as 
other works from private collectors and gal- 
leries in Europe. In 1968 we bought Liubov 
Popova's Early Morning (Fig. 4) and Puni's 
Flight of Forms. Our collection began to have 
some substance. However, we put off setting a 
date for the exhibition to open because we 
couldn’t find a work by Vladimir Tatlin. 

I decided to go to Paris and take out an 
advertisement in the Russian language news- 
paper asking for Russian Avant-Garde artworks 
and costume and stage set designs by Gon- 
charova, Larionov, Alexandra Exter, Tatlin, and 
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Germany. Although I do not read Russian, I 
was fascinated by the so-called synesthesia of 
the period, in which one sensation, such as 
sound, can produce another, such as color. 
Many of the Russian artists participated in 
overlapping disciplines—poetry, painting, 
music, and sculpture. | photocopied pages 
and pages of poetry and exhibition catalogs in 
Russian, which I brought back to New York to 
be translated. 


While in Paris I was pa 
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Fig. 5 Vlalimir Baranoff-Rossine, Piano Opto-Phonie, 1914, glass disc. 


abstract ar, so I asked him if he would meet 


tion in Rome. Around this time I also picked 


no means finished by merely finding and ob- 
taining the works of art. At the gallery we 
searched painstakingly through the material 
we had accumulated for references to the 
paintings, titles, and dates. We learned to ques- 
tion everything written about (or on the back 
of) a painting. I spent hours looking at one 
Larionov work called Blue Rayonism. | kept 
turning it on its side, its top, around and 
around. It haunted me. Something was wrong. 
All of a sudden, one day, Lsawit—an-angular- 
head wearing a cap. I rushed to Larionov's 
1913 catalog raisonné by Eli Eganbury and 
found that there was no Blue Rayonism listed 
but there was Portrait of a Fool (Fig. 8). | 
knew this must be the correct title because I 
had found that Larionov never made a totally 
abstract painting; there was always an underly- 
ing representational element. The thrill of such 
revelations after hours and hours of detective 
work was a great reward in itself. 

By 1970 we were itching to open our exhi- 
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McCrory Corporation. 


exhibition at the Andrew Dickson White Muse- 
um; John Bowlt, professor of Slavic Studies at 
the University of Texas, who attended the Cornell 
symposium on the Russian Avant-Garde; and 
Frederick Starr, then professor of History of 
Russian Culture at Princeton University, who 
came to the gallery during our theater design 
exhibition. 

We finally set the date for our opening in 
October of 1971. One day, a few months before 
the opening, Leonard came over to my desk 
and said, “We can’t open—we have no Udalt- 
sova.” We did look for a work by Nadezhda 
Udaltsova, but in vain. And Russian Avant- 
Garde 1908-1922 did open in mid-October 
1971 to toasts with Russian champagne. 

The purpose of our involvement with the 
Russian Avant-Garde— particularly in this first 
exhibition—was to bring to the American public 
works that had previously been seen only in 
reproduction. We are still fascinated by these 
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Fig. 7 Olga Rozanova, The Factory and the Bridge, 








1913, oil on canvas, 325/s x 241/4. New York, 


artists today and find the period one of contin- 
ual surprises. Over the past ten years, since 
Russian Avant-Garde 1908-1922 opened, we 





Fig. 8 Mikhail Larionov, Portrait of a Fool, 
1912. oil on canvas. 27'/» x 25!/» . 
Private Collection. 





Fig. 9 Alexandra Exter. Danseur Espagnol, 
1926. marionette: metal. wood. cardboard, 
material, 22 high. 


—to see the drawings and paintings in muse- 
ums, since for the most part they are not 








have shown Alexandra Exter's marionettes 
(Fig. 9) and held a major Ilya Chashnik 
exhibition. When a special exhibition is not 
hanging, we feature Russian Avant-Garde works 
in the gallery. 

Probably our most difficult problem in recent 
years has been the upsurge of questionable 
works attributed to various Russian Avant-Garde 
artists. As we see it, the problem arises from 
the fact that the work of the Russian artists is 
so scarce and therefore is difficult to view in 
the original. Many people who study the period 
still see most of the work in reproduction. For 
example, the name of Kasimir Malevich is well 
known, but you can’t go just anywhere to see 
his work. (Some of it can be seen, however, at 
the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam.) You 
can't even go to the source—the Soviet Union 


shown. Lack of first-hand exposure to work 








breeds lack of feeling for the artist's use of 
line, form, proportion, and color. Because of 
this, questionable works are being bought by 
unsuspecting dealers and collectors. We our- 
selves have not been immune. In the future we 
would like to set up a formal group including 
gallery owners, art historians, and collectors 
to acknowledge this situation and discuss how 
it could be remedied. End 





oriented against the universal vices of compla- 
cency and conservatism and not necessarily 
against the Czarist social structure as such. It 


tried to marry Communism and Constructivism, 
were imprisoned for formalism. 


should not be forgotten that many of these Reas 


young artists fulfilled-their-patriotie-duty for 
czar and country during the “imperialist” war 
of 1914-18: Pavel Filonov and Larionov fought 
on the western front; Petr Miturich and Kliment 
Redko were pilots in the Imperial Airforce: 
and Vasilii Chekrygin, Aristarkh Lentulov, Vlad- — 
imir Maiakovsky, and Malevich designed pa- 
triotic posters. 

There is little or no evidence to suggest that 
the leaders of the Russian Avant-Garde were— 








Klutsis and Rodchenko, most members of the 
Russian Avant-Garde were not dissatisfied with 
their lot in pre-Revolutionary Russia and, in 
many cases, they regretted the passing of the 





Russia's industrial economy escaped in fear of —— — —— 
their lives, production was halted, stores were 
losen, and even bare necessities became very 

obtain. Transport and communications — — 4 
Notwithstanding-the-political-sympathies- ee down, giving rise to-a-drastic shortage — — —— 


of foodstuffs, and civil war raged on manv 
fronts. The resultant hardships provided the 
obvious occasion for the emigration between 
1917 and circa 1924 of many artists such as 





ancien régime. Still, one important qualifica- 


tion of the Jewish artist in Russia before 1917. 
Because of the Czarist government's restrictions 


Vladimir Baranov-Rossiné. Mstislav Dobuzhin- 


tion must be made here—regarding the posi- sky, Nikolai Remizov, Konstantin Somov, Dmitrü 


Stelletsky, and Alexander Yakovlev. They were 
suddenly alone, indi oriented. Whatthe 





on the mobility, higher education, and employ- 





consciously and actively—supportive of inter- ment of Jews and because of the bouts of 


national socialism, that they read Marx and 
Lenin, or that they were suppressed by the 
status quo before 1917.5 We should remember 
that, before the Revolution, the avant-garde 
published its most vociferous manifestoes with- 
out the interference of Czarist censorship, trav- 
elled freely in western Europe, held exhibitions 
that were flagrant breaches of cultural etiquette 
in the centers of Moscow and St. Petersburg, 
and paraded through town and countryside in 
outlandish clothes without being arrested. In 
other words, with the exception of isolated 
incidents, the Russian Avant-Garde enjoyed 
full creative freedom before 1917: they had 
their own publications and exhibitions, their 
own societies and clubs, their own patrons 
and dealers.* 

Awareness of these conditions undermines 
the still favored argument that the Russian 
Avant-Garde was in some way politically con- 
scious, that its leftist art reflected its leftist 
politics, and that, therefore, it supported the 
Revolutionary cause. True, most of the primary 
members of the Russian Avant-Garde did not 
emigrate, but their acceptance of the Bolshevik 
regime should not be regarded as an enthusi- 
astic adherence to it. Rather, the fact that so 
many important artists did not leave Soviet 
Russia demonstrates both the political inertia 
and indecisiveness of the Russian Avant-Garde 
and their constant, deep attachment to Russia. 
Thanks to their unfailing love of Russia, Filonov, 
Malevich, and Tatlin never entertained the 
idea of emigration; and, if they had departed, 
there is no doubt that they would have become as 
depressed and as alienated as were Goncharova 
and Larionov in Paris during the 1930s-1950s. 
Of course, some artists—particularly Gustav 
Klutsis, Rodchenko, and David Shterenberg— 
were initially staunch supporters of the Bolshevik 
government, and their declarations expressed 
their faith in the new political system. The 
paradox remains that their ideological commit- 
ment did not help them to weather the turbu- 
lence of Stalin's rule—kKlutsis was arrested in 
1938 and died in a concentration camp; Rod- 
chenko and Shterenberg were hounded in the 
press for their formalist leanings; Filonov, a 
self-proclaimed Communist, did not exhibit 
between 1934 and 1941; and the two brilliant 
critics, Nikolai Punin and Alexei Gan, who 
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anti-semitism in Russia (culminating in the 
Beiliss trial in Kiev in 1913), many Jewish 
artists took temporary or permanent refuge in 
Paris and other western cities.» Among those 
who spent long periods outside Russia before 
the Revolution were Chagall, Naum Gabo, El 
Lissitzky, and Shterenberg; there were also 
many artists who supported more moderate 
styles, among them Lev Bakst, Nicolas de Staél, 
and Leopold Survage (Stiurzvage). In any 
case, just before 1917 Paris was a point of 
artistic pilgrimage for many avant-garde artists, 
Jewish and gentile, such as Popova, Tatlin, and 
Nadezhda Udaltsova. This traditional Franco- 
Russian association, the lively Russian-Jewish 
colony in and around La Ruche, and the pres- 
ence of particular artists such as Goncharova 
and Larionov served as an added attraction for 
Russian artists to settle in Paris before and 
after the Revolution—and to contribute to the 
formation of a distinctive éco/e russe de Paris 
in the 1920s.° 

There is no question that fear of Bolshevik 
reprisal and experience of the licentious be- 
haviour of ignorant Bolshevik plenipotentiaries 
in 1917-18 resolved some artists and writers 
to flee Russia. This was particularly true of 
those who had been part of the Moscow and St. 
Petersburg cultural bohemia, who had hob- 
nobbed with patrons, dandies and merchants’ 
wives at nightspots such as the Stray Dog and 
the Comedians’ Halt in St. Petersburg, and who 
had passed nights of pleasure at weekend 
dachas. These artists included Yurii Annenkov, 
Grigoriev, and Sergei Sudeikin, whose emigra- 
tion was motivated by the sudden disappear- 
ance of that very class—the bourgeoisie—that 
had guaranteed the artist his patronage and 
his wellbeing. Ivan Puni and his wife, the artist 
Kseniia Boguslavskaia, people of independent 
means, were simply alarmed by the marauding 
soldiers and commissars in 1917-18, and, as 
Boguslavskaia affirmed in a conversation in 
1917," their escape across the frontier in 
October 1920 was an escape from the violent, 
piratic aftermath of the Revolution and not from 
the principles of the Communist doctrine. Gabo 
implied the same in a conversation in 1972.5 

The material insolvency of the new regime 
became manifest immediately. Russian assets 
were frozen in foreign banks, the operators of 
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critic Andrei Levinson wrote of Somov in 1921 
is applicable to many of Somov's colleagues at 
that time: "As of old, amidst the terrible desert 
of dead St. Petersburg in the isolation and 
estrangement of his studio, surrounded only by 
the porcelain lilliputs of his superb collection, 
Somov imagines and depicts his harlequins, 
marquises and cupids. '? 

One result of the diaspora was that groups of 
Russian artists converged in the most unlikely 
places as they travelled towards western Europe 
and America. As he moved through Siberia en 
route for Tokvo and then New York City, David 
Burliuk continued to preach his credo of Fu- 
turism, establishing a Futurist group called 
Tvorchestvo (Creativity) with Nikolai Aseev, 
Nikolai Chuzhak, and Sergei Tretiakov in Vlad- 
ivostok in 1918-19: and during his residence 
in Japan in 1920—22 Burliuk created a Futurist 
alliance with the Ukrainian artist Viktor Palmov!? 
(Figs. 1 and 2). In 1919 Tiflis (Tbilisi), 
capital of the still-independent Georgia, also 
became a bohemian center, maintaining the 
café culture of St. Petersburg and Moscow. 
Lado Gudiashvili, David Kakabadze, and Kirill 
Zdanevich were still resident in Tiflis (although 
Gudiashvili and Kakabadze left for Paris in 
October 1919) and they were joined by the 
painters Savelii Sorin, Vasilii Shukhaev, and 
Sudeikin and the playwright Nikolai Evreinov."! 
Their combined forces inspired the production 
of plays, designs for café interiors, lectures, and 
exhibitions. As the Georgian historian René 
Shmerling writes: "Provocative self-advertise- 
ment, sincere rebelliousness and not so sin- 
cere, the jov of freedom from all norms and 
traditions, speculation in the right to know 
nothing, to be incapable of doing anything 
coexisted in the art of Georgia at this time, just 
as it did in the art of Russia and the West." '? 
By the end of 1919, however, this remarkable 
state of affairs terminated since it was clear 
that Georgia, then in economic and political 
turmoil, would soon capitulate to the Bolshe- 
viks. (Georgia became part of the Trans-Cauca- 
sian Federation of Soviet Republics on 25 
February 1921.) For countless Russian, Ukrain- 
ian, Armenian, and Georgian artists in Tiflis in 
1919-20, Paris beckoned as a secure political 
and cultural haven, and the mass exodus from 
Tiflis began in the fall of 1919. 


Fig. 1 Photograph taken at the Second Exhibition of the 


November 1921. In the center: David Burliuk. 
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Association of Futurist Artists, Osaka, Japan, 
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utilitarian interpretation, Kandinsky's assertion 
that a "fundamental concern of the Institute of 
Artistic Culture must be not only the cultivation 
of abstract forms, but also the cult of abstract 
objectives" was highly debatable.'” Not sur- 
prisinglv, Kandinsky left the Institute soon after 
its inception. Of an older generation and a 
different social environment, never a primary 
mover of the Moscow and St. Petersburg avant- 
garde before 1917, Kandinsky was misunder- 
stood and shunned by artists such as Lissitzky, 
Malevich, Popova, Rodchenko, and Tatlin, and 
was ignored or condemned by the leftist critics 
such as Boris Arvstov, Gan, and Punin. 





show of Puni at Der Sturm in 1921 (Fig. 6), 
the cabarets such as Der Blaue Vogel (Fig. 7), 
and Alexander Tairov’s Chamber Theatre on 
tour in 1923. As Chagall said of those days: 


After the war, Berlin had become a kind of 
caravansary where everyone travelling be- 
tween Moscow and the West came together. 
... In the apartments round the Bayrische 
Platz there were as many samovars and 
theosophical and Tolstoyan countesses as 
there had been in Moscow. . . . in my whole 
life I've never seen so many-wonderful 
rabbis or so many Constructivists as in 
Berlin in 1922. 


Paradoxically, in spite of the large colony of 
emigres, the new Soviet state enjoyed the sym- 
pathy ofthe new Weimar Republic. On both an 
ideological and a cultural level the two nations 
shared common ground. For example, both 
wished to establish a relationship between the 







Fig. 3 losif Chaikov, Untitled Construction, 
1922. Present whereabouts unknown. 


working-classes and art and both felt that 
radical politics and radical art made a reason- 
able combination. Naturally, there was a dif- 
ference in styles favored by the two regimes: 
for IZO NKP "new art" meant Suprematism 
and Tatlin’s reliefs (Fig. 8), while for the 
Arbeitsrat it meant Expressionism. Even so, 
both regimes, thanks to their belief in imminent 
universal revolution, thought in terms of an 
international style, one that would be monu- 
mental and synthetic. At the same time, this 
cultural rapprochement between the Soviet 
Union and the Weimar Republic disguised other, 
more pragmatic needs for economic and tech- 
nological agreements. As soon as Lenin imple- 
mented his New Economic Policy (NEP) in 
1921, with the partial return to the free enter- 
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prise system, German industry and investment 
moved into Russia: Soviet influence in Berlin 
was, therefore, of vital economic and political 
importance. Viewed in this light, the famous 
exhibition of modern Russian art at the Galerie 
van Diemen in Berlin in 1922 (Figs. 9 and 
10) emerges more as a Soviet political gesture 
than as an altruistic endeavor to disseminate 
culture. That is why Anatolii Lunacharsky, Soviet 
Minister of Enlightenment, was very pleased to 
see that the greatest success of the exhibition 
(in spite of its low attendance)?! was "first 


tion.** In April 1922 an entire evening was 
devoted to a debate concerning the Constructivist 
journal Veshch, at which its editors, Ehrenburg 
and Lissitzky, were forced to repulse bitter 
attacks by anti-Constructivists, including their 
own publisher Alexander Shreider. Among those 
who attended the evenings at the Haus der 
Künste were Alexander Archipenko, Bely, Nikolai 
Berdiaev, Serge Charchoune, Roman Jakobson, 
Gabo, Puni, Maiakovsky, and Boris Pasternak. 
Reference to Veshch touches on the complex 
and often politically ambiguous role that the 


and foremostand without any doubrits political émigré press played iri Russian Berlin. Although 


success. Even those who are hostile towards it 
assert—not without much spluttering—that 
once again the Soviet government has demon- 
strated its diplomatic capabilities in organizing 
this exhibition. ^? In the same way, Soviet 
visitors to Berlin, not in the least Ehrenburg 
and Lissitzky, might be regarded as political 
emissaries dispatched to gain international 
goodwill rather than as simple cultural attachés. 
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Veshch was printed in the émigré house Skythen, 
owned by Shreider, it was not an anti-Bolshevik 
organ, and the note that appeared on the back 
pages of both issues ("The Publishing-House 
Skythen plays no part in the actual compilation 
of Vesbchb") confirmed the hostility between its 
anti-Bolshevik printer and its pro-Bolshevik 
editors. Undoubtedly, it was more than Lis- 
sitzky's eulogy of the machine aesthetics and 
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Fig. 4 Cover of the first number of Journal 
Zhar-ptitsa, Berlin, 1922. Cover design by Sergei 
Chekhonin. 


How did Russian art affect the German 
public? Where did it manifest itself in Berlin 
and other cities? Russian artists and writers 
tended to settle in well-defined areas of Berlin, 
for the most part near the Nollendorfplatz, and 
there is little evidence for assuming that the 
German public interacted at all intensively 
with this new ethnic neighborhood. Still, there 
were many opportunities for cultural inter- 
change—cafes, theatres, exhibitions, publishing 
houses, publications, and artists’ studios. A 
favorite meeting place was the Haus der Künste 
at the Café Léon, a kind of Berlin Café Rotonde 
at which many memorable events took place in 
1922 and 1923. For example, Sergei Esenin 
gave poetry readings there, and Puni delivered 
a cycle of lectures on the Van Diemen exhibi- 
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Fig. 5 Page from journal 
Veshch/Gegenstand/Objet, Berlin. 1923. 
Design by El Lissitzky. 


the international style that caused the writer 
Bely to describe Lissitzky and Ehrenburg as 
"masks of the Antichrist” (the Bolsheviks being 
for many Russians a diabolical force) .?* 

An art journal of a very different order, but 
also Russian and published concurrently in 
Berlin, was the elegant Zhar-ptitsa (Fire-Bird). 
If Veshch (subtitled "Internationale Rundschau 
der Kunst der Gegenwart") aspired to develop 
an international movement, then Zhar-ptitsa 
(subtitled "Russische Monatsschrift für Kunst 
und Literatur") concerned itself with the na- 
tional traditions of Old Russia and sought to up- 
hold the concept of good taste. Many of the old 
World of Art artists such as Bakst and Shukhaev 
were associated with Zhar-ptitsa and the archi- 
tectural landscapist Georgii Lukomsky (one of 





Lissitzky's early influences) was its artistic 
director. With articles on Bakst, the Russian 
ballet, Sudeikin, and the poetry of Konstantin 
Balmont, to mention but a few, Zhar-ptitsa 
was a popular journal and enjoyed financial 
success. Ironically, its clientele was far more 
international than that of Veshch, and during 
its six years of publication it could be pur- 
chased at Wilenkin’s in London, at Brentano's 
in New York. and at Kassian's in Buenos Aires. 
In its artistic orientation and in its layout, 
Zbar-ptitsa advanced no further than a fin- 
de-siécle magazine, and, for that reason, it 
appealed to those who yearned for the peaceful 
Russia of yesieryear. 


To say "I'm in Paris" isto say 

“I’m nowbere"^ 

Although Berlin was the primary destination of 
Russian artists and literati just after the Revo- 
lution, it was not the only one. As mentioned 
above, a number of artists left Russia via Tiflis, 





States after it closed. Among these defectors 
were Sergei Konenkov and Somov. 

Although Paris became the major center for 
the Russian emigration after 1923, it did not 
especially impress those Russian artists who 
had been close to the avant-garde. When Altman 
arrived in Paris in 1928 with Solomon Mikhoels 
and the State Jewish Theatre, he was shocked 
to find that French artists were reinterpreting 
the classical tradition and that even Picasso 
was reevaluating Ingres. This state of affairs 
appealed, however, to the many moderate and 
conservative Russian artists such as Benois, 
Ivan Bilibin, Chekhonin, and Somov, who took 
up residence in Paris in the 1920s and harmo- 
nized with their cult of Mir iskusstva and 
Apollon.” Their gentle retrospectivism, their 
restrained elegance expressed itself in the exhi- 
bitions such as the Exposition d'Art Russe 
(1932) organized by the Parisian Russians, in 
their book designs (Fig. 11), and in their art 
journals. Even the most avant-garde of these 
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Fig. 6 Ivan Puni Exhibition, Der Sturm Gallery, Berlin, February 1921. 


proceeding to Constantinople, Sofia, Athens, 
and then Paris; some artists such as David 
Burliuk, Varvara Bubnova, and Palmov settled 
in Japan for longer or shorter periods. How- 
ever, after the attraction of Berlin waned in the 
early 1920s, Paris and then New York became 
the major cities for the Russian emigration. 


journals—Sergei Romov's Udar (Blow) of 
1922-23—-advocated Cubism as the latest 
artistic development and completely ignored 
Constructivism and industrial design. Conse- 
quently, its aesthetic orientation was typified by 
its particular concentration on Braque, Derain, 
and Lhote and by its particular choice of Rus- 


should be members of Le Monde Artiste, this 
was soon modified, so that many Russian artists, 
previously unconnected with the World of Art, 
joined the new society. The first exhibition of 
Le Monde Artiste opened in Paris in June 
1921, and, in appearance, reminded visitors 
of the catholic World of Art shows just before 
the Great War: Bakst displayed his portraits of 
Ida Rubinstein and Anna Pavlova, Gudiashvili 
showed his Georgian miniatures, Larionov his 
costume designs for Chout, Shukhaev his 
nudes, and Serafim Sudbinin his sculptures. A 
similar eclecticism was evident at the second 
and last exhibition of Le Monde Artiste heid at 
Bernheim Jeune, Paris, in 1927. More than 
anything else, these exhibitions demonstrated 
that Paris was a center of everything and a city 
of anonymity—something that prompted sev- 
eral Russian artists to return home to Russia in 
the 1930s. 

Even though the more innovative Russian 
artists in Paris in the 1920s—such as Altman 
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Fig. 7 Cover for program of Der Blaue Vogel, 
Berlin, 1922. Designed by Kseniia 
Bogulavskaia. 


(Fig. 12), Robert Falk, and Redko—were 
dissatisfied with the French return to more 
conventional artistic values, their own work 
soon expressed a similar conservatism. In 
Russia these artists had been associated with 
the avant-garde, but they soon ceased to exper- 
iment and, like their French colleagues, re- 





Fig. 8 Ivan Puni, Still-Life with Coffee Pot, 
1922, oil on canvas. Present whereabouts 
unknown. 





Fig. 10 Photograph of Natan Altman at Die 
Erste Russische Kunstausstellung, Berlin, 1922. 


of cultural freedom and material abundance, 
Altman, Falk, Gudiashvili, Redko—who had 
never renounced their Soviet citizenship—re- 
turned to Soviet Russia in the mid-1930s. But 
for them and many like them, this was an 
irreversible and tragic step towards an even 
harsher emigration. 


Conclusion 

In 1927, while curating an exhibition of Russian 
art in Japan, the critic Punin wrote the following 
lines to Goncharova: “As far as art is concerned, 
things are now at a complete standstill in Russia. 
There’s hardly any new strength, and only 
scorn for the old. Generally speaking, people 
just aren't up to art.'?? Sad to say, Punin's 
observation remained true of Soviet art for 
many years. By the time Punin wrote this letter, 
it was already becoming difficult to emigrate 
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Fig. 9 El Lissitzky, Design for the cover of the exhibition catalog for Die Erste Russische Kunstausstellung, 
walercolor, 23 x 16 cms. Moscow, Tretiakov Gallery. 


from Soviet Russia, and from 1930 until the 
1960s legal emigration was virtually closed.5? 
Only in exceptional circumstances, as in the 
case of the writer Evgenii Zamiatin,?! were 
Soviet intellectuals able to leave for the West. 
During the Stalin regime, many artists, including 
Alexander Drevin, Falk, Alexander Shevchenko, 
and Nadezhda Udaltsova were exiled from Mos- 
cow and Leningrad (or at least advised to 
leave) and spent long periods in Soviet Central 
Asia.? Now, the third wave of Russian émigrés 
is building a new culture in Paris, Jerusalem, 
and New York. Many of these recent émigré 
artists are disoriented and often feel slighted 
that the West does not recognize their talent. 
But let us hope that this new generation of 
artists—Vagrich Bakhchanian, Vitaly Komar, 
Alexandr Melamid, Ernst Neizvestny, Lev Nuss- 
berg, Yakov Vinkovetsky—will not repeat the 


mistake of their predecessors and return, de- 
ceived, to the motherland, only to face a crueler 
exile. End 


Notes 

| Of particular importance is the book by Robert 
Williams, Culture in Exile. Russian Emigrés 

in Germany 1881 — 1941, Ithaca, 1972. 
Exhibitions of the Russian Avant-Garde of :he 
1960s and early 1970s were especially prone to 
such eclecticism. See, for example, the catalog 
of the exhibition Avantgarde 1910 — 1930 
Osteuropa at the Akademie der Künste, West 
Berlin, 1967, and the catalog of the exhibition 
Il contributo russo alle avanguardie plastiche 
at the Galleria del Levante, Milan, 1964. The 
concept of the Russian Avant-Garde continues 
to be used in its broadest sense at auctions of 
modern Russian art and books at Sotheby 
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Fig. 12 Natan Altman, Untitled (sometimes 
called Varnish), 1921, varnish and birch bark. 
Present whereabouts unknown. 





Parke Bernet in London and New York. 

3 The only member of the Russian Avant-Garde 
who was.actively engaged in political agitation 
before 1917 and who was imprisoned for this 
was Vladimir Maiakovsky (August 1909 until 
January 1910). 

4 Particular mention should be made of Nadezhda 
Dobychina, whose so-called Art Bureau in St. 
Petersburg (operative 1912 — 18) dealt in works 
by Altman, Puni, and Olga Rozanova. 

5 For more information on the position of the 
Jewish artist in Russia just before and after the 
Revolution see Avram Kampf, “In Quest of the 
Jewish Style in the Era of the Russian Revolu- 
tion, Journal of Jewish Art, v, 1978, 48 — 75. 
See also Igor Golomshtok, "Sovratiteli ili 
souchastniki? 22, Tel-Aviv, 1979, No. 6, 
160 — 81. 

6 For some information on the role of Russian 


Fig. 11 Ivan Puni, illustration for the children’s book Tsrefen (Pollen), 1922. 
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émigrés in art and literature in Paris of the 
1920s see the special issues of 7riQuarterly 
entitled "Russian Literature and Culture in 
the West 1922— 1972" (Evanston, Illinois, 
1973, Nos. 27 and 28). 

7 From a conversation conducted with Mme 
Boguslavskaia by Herman Berninger and John 
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summer of 1971. 
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Milka Bliznakov and John E. Bowlt at his 
residence in Connecticut in the summer 1972. 

9 A. Levinson, Somov,” Zhar-ptitsa, Berlin, 
1921, No. 3, 20. 
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book Stareishie sovetskie khudozhniki o Sred- 
nei Azii i Kavkaze by M.B. Miasina, Moscow, 
1973. 
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A Conversation with 





Alma H. Law, a theater historian and 
professional translator, has published 
widely on Russian and Eastern 
European theatre and stage design. 


Vladimir Stenberg 








The conversation below is drawn from a number 
of talks with Vladimir Stenberg recorded over the 
past several years. | first went to see him in 
October 1978. At the time I was gathering material 
on Meierkhold's production of The Magnanimous 
Cuckold and was following up a clue to the effect 
that Meierkhold had first approached the Stenberg 
brothers to design the set for the production. 
Since my first visit, I have returned many times to 
that extraordinary apartment studio hidden away 
on the top floor of a building on one of the busiest 
boulevards in Moscow where Stenberg has lived 
since the late 1930s. Our conversations have 
ranged over many topics from childhood memories 
to Stenberg's ten years of association with Tairov 
at the Kamerny Theatre. 

Today, Stenberg (Fig. 1) is eighty-two years old, 
and the only voice remaining to speak firsthand 
for that fearless band of avant-garde artists, among 
then Rodchenko, Tatlin, Popova, Stepanova, and 
Vesnin, who set out in the years just before and 
after 1918 to revolutionize Russian art. What 
comes through more than anything else in talking 
with him is the sense of enthusiasm and optimism 
these artists possessed at that time. The world was, 
indeed, their oyster, and even though many of 
them were hardly more than youngsters—or 
perhaps for that very reason—they were fearless 
in taking on any and all challengers. A.H.I. 


Alma Law: Let's begin, if you're agreeable, 
simply with some biographical information. 


Vladimir Stenberg: My father was born in 
Sweden in the town of Norrköping and he 
finished the Academy in Stockholm with a gold 
medal. Then he was invited to come here to 
Moscow to do some kind of work. At that time 
[1896] there was an exhibition in Yuzovka— 
now it's called Donetsk—so there in Yuzovka 
my father worked on an exhibition. Later at the 
Nizhninovgorod fair he did some kind of work. 
In Moscow he met my mother. They married 
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Fig. 1 Vladimir Stenberg in bis studio, 1978. 





and had three children.! 

My father lived and worked in Moscow and 
I wanted to enter a technical school. I was very 
fond of technology, mechanics, and so forth. 
But conditions were such that I had to enter 
Stroganov, the art school. My father worked as 
a painter, and from the time I was six years of 
age, we had pencils, brushes, and the like in 
our hands. We began to draw very early. Well, 
like children, they see their father drawing, 
and so we drew too. And here's what's inter- 
esting about our father. When we were going 
to school, we would bring home our drawings 
at the end of the year. My brother, Georgii, and 
I would play a trick and switch some of the 
drawings. But my father always knew. We would 
sit together and draw figures. Everything. And 
it seemed to us that we had everything the 
same. But nevertheless our father would still 








distinguish the hand of one son's work from 
the other's. 

When we had to do perspective, to study all 
that, we told the teacher that our father was an 
artist and he had taught us a little. The teacher 
gave us a test assignment and we did it. He 
said, "That isn't the way it's done. The plan 
should be at the bottom, and at the top, the 
representation of that perspective." But our 
father had another method: the plan on top 
and underneath the representation. Because 
when you're working, it's more convenient to 
have at the bottom what is most important. 
Therefore we had it the other way around. When 
the teacher asked, "Why do vou do it that 
way?" we answered, “Our father taught us that 
way." "Well, of course," he said, "with for- 
eigners, they have things the other way around." 

Here is another story of our father's method, 


how he taught us. In Petrovsky Park, where 
Dynamo Stadium is now, there was a summer 
restaurant. Cur father did his work there. 
Housepainters were there painting those win- 
dows, and our father sent us there to work for 
practice. He said, "Go there tomorrow at eight 
in the morning.” But before we went, he showed 
us what we had to do: "Think about what vou 
have to take with you to do the work." Well, we 
went. We too« big brushes and little ones for 
where the glass was. We took rags, a scraper, 
and so forth, so that we could put a rag on the 
other end of the brush and wipe the window 
where it was smeared. In short, we worked, we 


Stroganov School. There were professors and 
teachers. They even had some kind of govern- 
ment rank, and the pupils were like university 
students. Then came 1917, and in 1918, 
Stroganov became the Free State Art Studios, 


without uniforms. All that was abolished. They 


organized the school differently. Fedorovsky, 
Konchalovsky, Yakulov, Tatlin, Osmerkin,® and 
so forth were masters, and we were the appren- 
tices—their students. Each master in a work- 


shop had about thirty, or let's say, forty to fifty 


apprentices. 
And Mayakovsky, Kamensky, Khlebnikov, 
these writers often came to the Free State Art 


others!" What then? This excited them, so there 
were arguments. Some were for us, some 
against us. The matter ended with classes being 
called off on that day. No one studied anything. 

All the teachers read the proclamation too 
and also reacted. They gathered and discussed 
what kind of prank it was, and what did it 
mean. At four in the afternoon a meeting was 
called in the assembly hall. Everyone came, 
and we had to answer for our prank. The chair 
called for speakers. Then those activists, voung 
fellows, began to speak, all those very appren- 
tices who had been so upset. And we, too. They 
gave us the floor. So we explained what it was 





were students because we didn’t bring student 
work. What the teacher in class set, we drew. 
But we also did our own compositions, our 
fantasy— everything our own—so we wrote 
"artist." And our things were accepted like all 
the other artists. The price for everything was 
the same. 

Well, our comrades in school saw what we 
were submitting and they also began to work 
for the Commission. But we warned them that 
for students the price was fifteen thousand, not 
thirty. We warned them not to write that they 
were studying. Well, some were wary. What if 


the thing didn’t go? It was better to be sure of - 


fifteen thousand. But we, never. We were, in 
general, very sure somehow. You know, even 
provocatively sure. But they were afraid and 
signed themselves as students. And what hap- 
pened? The Commission bought from half of 
them, there were about ten, and from half they 
didn’t buy. And they bought them for only 
fifteen thousand. But we submitted two works 
each, both sculpture and flat, and they took 
both. In short, our pockets were full, and in 
the others’ there was nothing. We said, "What's 
the matter with you? Why didn't you write that 
you were artists? After all, you created your 
own works. Those aren’t student works that 
you did in class. You made them specially for 
this, didn't you?" "Yes." "Well, then, why 
write student?” 

In short, our youth passed very stormily. We 
began to work early, and early we understood 
everything. We always had friends, good friends. 
There were people twenty years older than us 
who recognized us because of our work. At 
that time it was somehow different. Now it's 
considered this way: twenty years—that's a 
kid. But then, it was different among the artists. 
They looked at who did what. They judged on 
the quality of the works. And then, of course, 
those exhibitions. They gave a person an image, 
so to speak, who and what he was. 

So time passed, and there was an exhibition 
at the Café of Poets on Gorky Street. Then it 
was Tverskaya Street. As with all our earlier 
exhibitions, we accompanied it with a kind of 
proclamation that we put up just before the 
opening so that it wouldn't be published earlier. 
It went like this [VS reads from the catalog]: 


Constructivists to the world. Constructivism 
will bring mankind to possess the maximum 
achievement of culture with the minimum 
expenditure of energy. Every man born on 
this sphere, before returning to its covering, 
could master the shortest route to the factory 
where the unique organism of earth is 
fashioned. 

To the factory of creators of the highest 
trampoline for the leap towards universal 
human culture. The name of this road is 
CONSTRUCTIVISM. 

The great seducers of the human breed 
—the aesthetes and artists—have demol- 
ished the stern bridges on this road, replac- 


Ing them with a bundle of mawkish narco- 
sis: art and beauty. 

The essence of the earth, man’s brain, 
is being wasted to fertilize the morass of 
aestheticism. 

Weighing the facts on the scales of an 
honest attitude toward the inhabitants of 
the earth, the Constructivists declare art 
and its priests outside the law." 


And here are the signatures: “K. Medunetsky, 
V. Stenberg, G. Stenberg.” The point is the 
style of that writing. Then there were poets like 
Kamensky, Mayakovsky, Khlebnikov. Especially 
there was one, Kruchenykh, whose words were 
such expressions as: tyr, pyr, myr.!! Words, 
you see, that is sounds that don’t mean anything. 
They could only express some kind of sound. 
Therefore we wrote in language like that be- 
cause we were affected, as it were, by that 
period, the performances by these poets, and 
so forth. 

Now whom did we call aesthetes? Those 
artists, those non-objectivists, abstractionists 
who made works for no reason. We called our 
works “laboratory work.” Actually we believed 
in this, and correctly, I think. Whatever we did 
further—if you take the theatrical productions, 
if you take the movie posters—-all were built 
on that same principle,!? that is, on Construc- 
tivism. There was a short period when we 
made ceramics. All kinds of ware and other 
things. Nowadays, they make some object and 
somehow it's not comfortable to take hold of. 
Look! One finger here, two fingers. ... You 
see? Take a teapot. The teapot is hot and the 
cover is too. Today our contemporary designers 
make it in this form: here is the lid and there is 
the whole pot. And when it becomes hot, you 
can't take it with your fingers. To pick it up 
with something is impossible too. Or here is 
another teapot. When you begin to pour, the 
lid flies off and into the glass. 

At that time, Malevich and some other artists 
worked on ceramics for awhile. But they made 
it something like this: here are paintings, say 
some kind of stripes or circles, and what they 
did was to translate them to a plate or saucer. 
That somehow didn't take into account the 
form or anything. And these paintings people 
were supposed to hang on the wall instead of a 
landscape. When a portrait hangs, that's under- 
standable. It recalls something, gives emotion 
to a person. But such completely abstract 
things are unnecessary for an artist. There 
were many such things—no reason, no basic 
principles, nothing. For that you don't even 
have to think. You can shut your eyes and 
make it. At that time there were painters who 
argued that it was necessary. We had arguments. 
We spoke out sharply. We declared their art, 
that is, the art of those priests, outside the law. 

We knew when we were studying at Stroganov 
that artists, if they had done well, were rewarded 
with a trip abroad when they graduated. But 
when we were finishing, it turned out differently. 


There was the war of 1914, so sometimes a 
person who was finishing his studies wouldn't 
submit his diploma painting. From 1914 to 
1919, there were a lot like that. We called them 
"eternal students." They didn’t submit because 
of the war. If a student had already received the 
title "artist," they'd send him to a military 
school to make camouflage, or to the front. So 
at the Stroganov School from 1914 to 1919, 
there were no graduations. 

In 1919, a group of artists decided to set up 
an exhibition. We announced ourselves as 
artists, printed up posters and invitations, and 
found a place for ourselves, a large circular 
hall, a sculpting workshop. There we set up an 
exhibition and invited all the members of the 
government, artists, and so forth. There were 
ten of us, even fewer, and later a viewing was 
arranged, a kind of closed exhibition, at which 
Lunacharsky and the Commissar of the Arts, 
David Petrovich Shterenberg, were present.!5 

So then Lunacharsky recognized us as artists 
—there was a Commission from Narkompros 
—-and they called us the “First Group of Red 
Artists." Some artists from those ten were 
invited to receive diplomas. But we didn't go to 
get them. An artist doesn't need a diploma 
because an artist works all his life, exhibiting, 
and that, so to speak, is his diploma. It's only 
an engineer who needs a diploma, or somebody 
like a doctor. We weren't afraid of the civil war 
because we were already making posters for the 
front. When we were proclaimed ‘‘Red Artists,” 
we were given an exemption. But my brother 
and I didn't need it since we- were Swedish 
citizens.! Besides, we were serving, making 
posters for the front and for the liquidation of 
illiteracy, and we did all other kinds of work. 

This continued until 1923. There were four 
exhibitions of Obmokhu.!? And yes, when we 
were thinking of a name, someone proposed 
“Soul Hole." Soul hole? What's that? What's a 
soul, and a hole to boot? So we were very inven- 
tive. Someone said we could call it "the Society 
of Young Artists." All our institutions at that time 
used syllables for their names: ‘‘Narkompros,” 
for example. So we made “Obmokhu.” That 
was right and good, and at the same it time was 
obscene—the last two letters especially. So 
that's how Obmokhu got started. We found a 
place, we proved we had permission, and we all 
worked well. But in 1923, this society broke up. 
Everyone went off in his own direction. And we 
took up theatre. 


AL: The Third Obmokhu Exhibition (Fig. 2) 
in 1921, where was it held? 


V5: There was a kind of salon café on Bolshaia 
Dmitrovka Street and Kuznetsky Bridge. That's 
where the exhibition was, in that hall. It had an 
all-glass ceiling. When we brought our con- 
structions, Rodchenko and loganson's con- 
structions were already there on pedestals, 
and all were the same height. When they saw 
our stands, they said, ‘Listen, why didn't you 





Fig. 3 spaual apparatus, 1920 — 21. 


Photograph iaken by Vladimir Stenberg in 1921. 


tell us you were making stands like that?" We 
answered, "What do you mean? A construction 
like this you have to show at one height, and 
this one at a different height so, that they can 
be looked at.'''* 

The next day or a couple of days later, 
loganson brought new stands and put his con- 
structions on them. He had, you see, a triangle 
above and below (see Fig. 2). Rodchenko 
couldn't de that. He stretched wires and hung 
his constructions on the wires. There were 
four—circles, hexagons, ellipses, and triangles. 


AL: What kinds of works did you exhibit? 
VS: We exhibited constructions of spatial appa- 


ratus made of various materials (Figs. 3 and 
4). We also displayed drafts of constructions 





Fig. 4 Spatial apparatus, probably 1921. 
Photograph taken by Vladimir Stenberg. 


built on a large scale. Not, you see, as they 
usually did then. The other artists made objects 
of very small dimensions. But since this was an 
exhibition, we thought it wasn't right to make 
things like that. You ought to make the dimen- 
sions close to natural size.'7 

Everything we did was on a large scale. It 
was always like that. If you make a small 
object, people gather and they interfere with 
one another. But if you make a large object, 
you can look at it from a distance. 


AL: So then, there were drafts and color con- 
structions? 


them like a bas-relief. In addition, there were 


VS: Sometimes we worked with texture. made 


simple color constructions and there were 
spatial color constructions. They weren't simple 
color constructions on a flat surface like other 
artists made. We saw what other artists were 
doing and then tried to do things differently. 


AL: And the bas-reliefs, what were they like? 


VS: How can I explain it to you? Well, if we 
were working on a surface, if we were working 
with texture, then we would use all kinds of 
things: grain or something else, some sawdust, 
and so forth. Also little pieces of veneer, say, 
pieces of wood, or metal. All this was on a 
plane. We also made things like this: on a 
plane and there would be a spiral going into 
space. And there was a corresponding colored 
background. 

So we had color constructions of four types: 
one, simple color constructions; two, color 
constructions involving texture; three, color 
constructions that were like bas-reliefs; and 
four, those color constructions that involved 
perspective, that is, they were spatial. These 
were all lost in a fire. You see how lucky we 
were! Even in the Bakhrushin Museum, all our 
works were there, and all were lost. Only some 
things were saved in our place, some sketches, 
you know, preliminary drawings. And we even 
saved some photos of models so that we could 
reproduce them. Right now I am working on 
recreating those works that distinguished us 
from other artists. 


AL: Turning to the theatre, how did it happen 
that Meierkhold invited vou to work? 


VS: He was at the exhibition at the Café of Poets 
and after that he invited us to work. We knew 
him earlier, but he saw our work at that 
exhibition, so he invited us to work, to do the 
production of The Magnanimous Cuckold. 

We were supposed to meet with Meierkhold 
several days after reading the play in order to 
hear his wishes. But we said, "No, we d rather 
first think and work out our own solution, and 
propose to you our solution." That way we 
could work more freely. In three days, after we 
had decided what we would do and how we 
would do it, we went to him. We didn't have 
any sketches, but we took a sheet of paper with 
us and on the paper we showed him what we 
wanted t do. We made a drawing of that 
composition and of those elements on which 
the production should be built. Well, Meierk- 
hold liked it so much, he was so enchanted, 
and he laughed so. In general, he was like that 
when I got to know him better. He was an 
amazingly infectious person. When he laughed, 
everyone began laughing. 

Well, some kind of connection with the 
theatre had to be worked out officially. There 
was some administrator there who proposed 
that we receive a percentage of the box office. 
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But what kind of per cent could it be when a 
loaf of bread cost a million roubles at that 
time? Our wish was to receive three Red Army 
rations, because the Red Army ration was a 
stable thing, modest, but it would be fully 
enough to feed each of us for a month. We 
asked for it for the full time we were working, 
beginning when we started. But it was delayed 
somehow. 

Once we met at the movie theatre—the 
theatre was on Maly Dmitrovka. They showed 
those hit movies there and we always went to 
the openings. There at the opening, when the 
audience was strolling in the lobby waiting for 
the show to start, we saw Meierkhold sitting 
with a student of his on either side. We greeted 
him from a distance. "Hello, Vsevolod Emile- 
vich! He asked, "Well, when will we have the 
maquette?" And Medunetsky made a gesture 
with his thumb and fingers like this, as if to 
say, how about the money, the pay, so to 
speak. Well, several days after that we suddenly 
received a letter saving that if we didn't bring 
the maquette in three days, they would give it 
to another artist. They gave it to Popova. 

At the premiere all the artists came, including 
our former teacher, Yakulov. But Yakulov had 
turned from a teacher into our good friend 
and we often met and talked with him. He was 
always interested in us and we told him that 
Meierkhold had invited us to work. Yakulov 


We weren't even offended. If Popova did it, she 
did it. At the hearing it turned out that there 
wasn't any plagiarism and that Popova was 
completely innocent. Meierkhold had been so 
enchanted by our proposal. Even when he 
talked to us he had said, "Well, what I had in 
mind I won't talk about. I like this very much." 
So, he didn't tell her his preliminary proposal 
either and he gave her what we had told him. 
The idea was very simple: a mounting, a set of 
stairs up, the chute from which the grain runs 
down, and these wings that rotate. When those 
wings rotated, then the whole thing was already 
completely clear. The whole subject and all.2° 
And she had done all that. So it turned out that 
Meierkhold had given her a theme, a task. She 
carried it out. She also liked it. Well, we would 
have done it differently, if we had done it. But 
that's another matter. Everyone has his own 
style.?! 





AL: And after the incident with Tbe Magnani- 
mous Cuckold, vou went to work for Tairov? 
At the Kamerny Theatre??? 


V$: Then Tairov made us an offer. He told 
Vesnin to tell us he wanted us to drop by. And 
Vesnin said to us, “Tairov wants you to make 
him a new emblem for the theatre." Well, 
Tairov was quite a diplomat and he only asked 
us to make an emblem. We went to see him in 





was already working then, doing-productions 
for the Kamerny Theatre.!'® He asked, "And 
what are you doing?’ We answered, “The 
Magnanimous Cuckold," and told him how we 
wanted to do it. We even, maybe, sketched it for 
him, I don't remember exactly now. Well, and 
there at the opening, Yakulov suddenly spoke. 

At that time in the theatre it was like this: 
when the performance ended, people didn't 
leave as now when everybody runs quickly to 
the coatroom to get their coats. They stayed in 


greenhorn kids, so we had to appear important. 
We said, "Aleksandr Yakovlevich, we'll think 
about it and tell you in three days." After we'd 
left we thought maybe we should go right back 
and tell him immediately. 

So we began working for Tairov. In the 
Institute, all the artists called the Kamerny an 
academic theatre. In general, we Constructivists 
didn't recognize the theatre, so we told our 
comrades that we were going to work in the 
theatre in order to carry it to the absurd. We 
had that idea. But there wasn't any kind of 
"absurd." We enjoyed the work. Our first 
production was The Yellow Jacket *° (Fig. 5). 


AL: And you went abroad? You were in Paris? 


VS: We were in Paris in 1923. That was really 
some event. Can you imagine? Five artists trav- 
elling with the Kamerny Theatre. A troupe of 
fifty, and five artists.?” 


AL: And there in Paris you met Picasso. 


VS: Yes. There was a rumor in Moscow that 
Picasso had become a Realist. There was a war 
between the left and right artists, between the 
Constructivists and the Realists, that had been 
going on since 1917. Suddenly in 1922, the 
rightists, that is the Realists, told us, "Your 
king and god, Picasso, has become a Realist."?* 








the-evening-during-a-performance--After-the 
Institute for Artistic Culture, we stopped in a 
store to buy some wine. When we got to the 
theatre, we went right into Tairov's study in 
our topcoats. He had a wardrobe, with a sepa- 
rate place below for rubbers. We took off our 
topcoats—it was autumn—hung them up, but 
we didn't have any rubbers. And Medunetsky 
said, "Let's, instead of the rubbers, put the 
bottles of wine there." We put them there, my 
brother and I. And Tairov saw it, of course, and 








Well-of-course.-all-the-artists-hung-their-heads. 
that is the Constructivists, the leftists. And the 
others took heart. So when the artists found 
out we were going abroad with the Kamerny 
Theatre, they asked us to be sure to visit 
Picasso and verify if this was really so. 

When we arrived in Paris, Tairov was already 
there ahead of us. He had met with Larionov 
who had earlier worked in the Kamerny Theatre, 
and Goncharova too, his wife.?? Larionov was 
interested in who Tairov's artists were. When 





Fig. 5 Set designed by the Stenberg brothers and Medunetsky for the production of The Yellow Jacket, 
1922. Painting made by Vladimir Stenberg in the 1970s. 
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Picasso got very interested and staved until 
the opening. At eleven o'clock when the exhibit 
opened and people started coming in, well, 
everyone—the people engaged in art—they 
all greeted him. Everyone knew him. When 
they came up to greet him, he pointed at our 
model and demonstrated how you had to pull 
on it. He was very excitable. This got back to 
Tairov right awav, of course, that Picasso had 
been explaining and demonstrating to everyone 
this model and our other works. (Our construc- 
tions were exhibited there too, and sketches of 
costumes.) After this, for a month and a half in 
Berlin, Tairov wouldn t talk to us at all. 


AL: How did you work with Tairov? Did vou 
make proposals to him? Did you read the play 
and then present him with vour ideas, or did 
you work it out together with him? 


VS: Never together. With Tairov, we set the 
conditions. You understand, we couldn't do it 
together. Even with Medunetsky, our friendly 
association didn't last long [they broke up in 
1924 following the production of The Storm 
(Fig. 6)|, because from childhood my brother 
and I had grown up together.*! 


AL: You always worked with vour brother 
then? 





would come over. We would talk, say something 
here is very g00d. And you know, there was no 


j 
bargaining, nothing. Re Y 
NW 


We worked like this: there was a production, 
that was Negro, at the Kamerny Theatre.?? We 


had a large board and my brother and I would uy Al i TI ) ; 


sit next to each other talking. We told each 

other a lot of amusing things. There was laugh- . ", 77 : 
ing, and all the while we were drawing some- ee C) | 7 
thing. We just couldn't work out an approach | !- | ar ll 
for Negro. We sat and sat and then we looked, 4 E] H7 A x 


you know, to see what we had drawn. Well, 


that we could use for something, and that for En T if | Ai 
something else. Suddenly we found it! That one dre Á ^m Ai u 


we could make into Negro. It was a tiny, tiny Eau 
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should be dene, so that it would be dismount- 
able. There, in other words, is the floor, and 
here the girders could move back and forth on 
rails. But the engineer who was doing it, his 
name was Trusov and he was a coward like his 
name. That means he was afraid of everything. 
He persuaded Tairov to do it so that these 
girders would be shorter, like this: half of the 
girders would be here, and the other half here. 
Tairov agreed to that. But we didn't know 
anything abeut it. At that time we were also 
busy with Red Square. There was a phone call. 
"Your décor won't go into the hold." "Why 
won t it go in?” And when we arrived, we saw 
that there were these girders coming from 
here, and from there on the other side. And 
there was a meter difference here, and a meter 
there. Also, t»ere were two electric transformers 
—they were decorative—and now they didn't 


fit. We had to remove one transformer in order 
to get the girders in. Tairov said, "You gave us 
the wrong scale, and the décor was made 
wrong." Bu: everything was correct. It turned 
out that he nad made it his own way. We said, 


celebration days. Four times a vear. 


AL: And you did all the décor for the celebra- 


tions? 


VS: We did everything beginning in 1928 to 
1963. For thirty-five vears I decorated Red 
Square. At first with my brother, then after his 
death with my sister, Lidiya, and then with my 
son beginning in 1945. In 1963 I began to lose 
my sight, then I had to stop.3* 


AL: And when did vou do this mural here on 
the wall? (Fig. 8) 


VS: There's a whole story with that mural. An 
architect was building a new apartment build- 
ing, not far from the center, on a main thor- 
oughfare, Bakunin Street. He asked us to do a 
mural. It was included in his project. The build- 
ing was already built, only the internal finishing 
was going on. The mural was to be like this: 
Lenin on the Construction Site. My brother and 
I did a sketch of the mural. When we had made 
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without elevators.) "Now on the fifth floor, in 
the attic, give us a corner there. A studio." He 
said to the architect, "Listen, can we do that, 
make a studio?" The architect said, "A studio? 
Yes." He thought for awhile. "You know what,” 
he said, "we'll use the attic over the whole 
house and make a fifth floor under the roof. 
We can put so many people there. Make apart- 
ments for that many inhabitants." They were 
pleased. "Let's go ahead and make the plans 
right away," the director said. The architect 
made them and he gave us what we had asked 
for. Well, we had asked too modestly: one 
room of thirty-five meters. But they made a 
room like this for us, and with this room they 
made a bathroom and a corridor with all the 
conveniences. In the corridor was a little corner 
with a stove. Something like a kitchen. Even 
when all that had been done, we somehow 
didn't believe it would be so simple. 

We settled there and there we lived. And we 
did the mural. There was this artist who had an 
invention: special paints that could be painted 
on plaster. They were advertised at all the 
construction sites and organizations. We could 
paint with them and neither rain nor snow— 








Fig. 11 Poster for the Dziga Vertov film Man with a Movie Camera, 7929 





stood like that. He looked at us and then said 
to everybedy, "You saw what they did? They 
came to taank me. That's some kind of trick 
on their part." Then we straightened up. “No, 
we sincerely thank you. Write more articles 
like that.’ "Why?" he asked. “Because after 
your article, people don't just walk by our 
posters. They stop and look to see the name. 
Who made that poster? The people are inter- 
ested, anc after that, there's always a crowd. 
Everyone who reads the article goes out on the 
street to see where those big heads are that the 
horses sh" away from. Write more articles like 
that." Then he turned to everybody and said, 
"Well, I d:d say they were bandits. What can be 
done with them. You see what they re like." 








With Tairov there was also an interesting 
thing. We noticed that Tairov, like every director, 
of course, when he looked at a poster, he 
didn't look at what was portrayed. He only 
looked to see the size of the letters in Alicia 
Koonen's name, and what size were the letters 
of the others' names. Well, we decided to do 
this kind of a trick. We made a poster on a 
black background. A little square in the middle. 
Then in that little square we used different 
colors and wrote in small letters that on such a 
date there would be such-and-such a premiere, 
the name of the play, the director is so-and-so, 
and the star, Alicia Koonen, and the others too. 
Everything smaller and smaller. And we brought 
the poster to show him. He looked and said, 





"Well," he said, "you're joking. You're going 
to put a poster like that up on the street?" We 
said, “Yes, exactly, on the street. We did it for 
the street." We'd worked in the cinema and 
knew this style of publicity. We knew what kind 
of posters would be pasted up tomorrow and 
the day after. They had a program for the 
week. And if tomorrow they hung a poster like 
iS..." All the others would be white posters 
with the text written in black and red letters. A 
poster like this on a black background would 
stand out. We knew that. We said it had to be 
done precisely that way. He said, "What do you 
want, for the theatre to go broke completely? 
No one will read it, no one will come.” We said 
we were certain it would be exactly the other 
way around. But in case it did happen, we 
would make him a new poster and pay for 
having it printed. We convinced him. In general, 
we didn’t usually have to convince Tairov. But 
in this case we had to 

When the poster was put up, the artists, that 
is the actors, going along the street on the day 
before the premiere saw a crowd. They went 
up. What's this? They're standing near that 
black poster. The actors didn't know what 
kind of poster there would be. They went up 
and there was a crowd of people. They went 
further, and again a crowd of people. Everybody 
was pushing, they wanted to read it. There on 
the poster was an announcement that said, “At 
the Kamerny Theatre, on such-and-such a date, 
there will be a premiere." They came to the 
theatre and told Aleksandr Yakovlevich, "Listen, 
do you know what's happening on the street 
right now? Everywhere where there's a poster 
with a black background. . .. We didn't even 
know that it was the Kamerny Theatre. There's 
a crowd of people standing. Everyone's pushing, 
everyone wants to read it.” Well, of course, we 
knew when it was going to be put up and we 
went too. We got to the theatre. "Well, Aleksandr 
Yakovlevich? Will we have to make another 
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poster?” He answered, "How could you do it? 
You took a risk." We said, "We didn't risk 
anything. We were certain. And actually, we 
did tell vou what would happen." "Yes," he 
said, "actually, vou' re right!" You know, there 
were many such amusing and interesting epi- 
sodes like that in mv life. End 


Notes 
| Vladimir Avgustovich Stenberg, born 4 April 
1899; Georgii Avgustovich, born 20 March 
1900. The third child was a sister, Lidiva 
Avgustovna, born 1902. Additional biographical 
material on the Stenberg brothers may be 
found in : A. Abramova, "2 Stenberg 2," 
Dekorativnoe Iskusstvo, 9, 1965, 18— 25; 2 
Stenberg 2, exhibition catalog, Galerie Jean 
Chauvelin, Paris and elsewhere; The Avant 
Garde in Russia, 1910 — 1930, exhibition 
catalog, Los Angeles, 1980, 244 — 45. 
2 In 1933, when Georgii died (in a motor bike 
accident), VS considered abandoning art and 
returning to his first love, engineering. See 
Abramova, 24. 
They also helped their father paint the ceiling 
of the Hotel Metropole restaurant in 1912. It is 
clear from the way VS talks that his father had 
an enormous influence on the two brothers. 
Fedor Fedorovich Fedorovsky (1883 — 1955). 
Also a graduate of the Stroganov Art School, 
Fedorovskv began his career as a theatre artist 
in 1907 at the Zimin Opera Theatre in Moscow 
where he worked for a number of vears. In 
1921 he became assistant, and later chief set 
designer at the Bolshoi Theatre. I have no 
information on Kazokhin. 
All of the state-subsidized art schools were 
renamed Svomas (Svobodnve gosudarstvennye 
khudozhestvennye masterskie). The Stroganov 
Art School and the Moscow Institute of Painting, 
Sculpture, and Architecture were combined to 
form the Moscow Svomas. In 1920, it was 
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State Art Studios and read his poetry to the 
students. One of the first artists to support the 
Bolsheviks, Mayakovsky proclaimed in one of 
his poems, “The streets are our brushes! The 
squares—our palettes!" 

8 Konstantin Konstantinovich Medunetsky 
(1899 — 1935). Very little is known about 
Medunetsky aside from the fact that he was a 
pupil of Tatlin and the Pevsner brothers and 
was an active member along with the Stenberg 
brothers in Obmokhu. 

9 Aristarkh Vasilevich Lentulov (1882 — 1934), 
painter and theatre artist. 

10 Konstruktivisty, exhibition catalog, Moscow, 
1921. The cover and page with the text are 
reproduced in Von der Fläche zum Raum: 
Russland 1916 — 24/From Surface to Space: 
Russia 1916 — 24, exhibition catalog, Cologne, 
Galerie Gmurzynska, 1974, 29. In the catalog 
are listed three types of "Constructions ': color 
constructions, projects for spatio-constructional 
apparatus, and spatial apparatus. Four of the 
spatial apparatus from this period have been 
reconstructed. See 2 Stenberg 2, 70ff. 

Aleksei (Aleksandr) Eliseevich Kruchenykh 

(1886 — 1969). A Cubo-Futurist poet who called 

his style of writing zaum (beyond the mind). 

Designated by Kruchenykh as the language of 

the future, zaum was intended to communicate 

directly the internal state of the speaker. 

2 In connection with their work in the theatre, 
at a meeting at INKhUK on 19 January 1924, 

the brothers gave a report titled, “New Principles 
for the Material Design of Theatrical Stage 
Space," in which they critically analyzed various 
traditional forms of scenic design and stated 
that the basic principle of their work was "the 
use of all the material resources of the stage 
exclusively for utilitarian objectives, a striving 

for the maximum of scenic possibilities with a 

minimum of construction." From the archives 

of A.B. Babichev, quoted in Abramova, 22. 
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photograph of the invitation to this exhibit. 
The photograph (Fég. 2) is one of two extant 
photographs of the exhibition, both taken by 
Rodchenko. Unfortunately, the wall on which 
many of Vladimir's works were exhibited is not 
shown in either photograph. 

17 In the photograph (Fig. 2), according to VS, 
the large work by his brother in the center of 
the right hand wall was about 1.5 meters in 
height and the large standing construction in 
the center about three meters tall. 

18 Yakulov's productions at the Kamerny Theatre 
included the Cubo-Futurist baroque setting for 
E.T.A. Hoffman s Princess Brambilla (1920), 
and the Constructivist set for Lecoc's operetta 
Girofle-Girofla (1922). 

19 INKhUK was formed in May 1920 as an auton- 
omous group for analvzing and discussing the 
properties and effects of art. It was originally 
headed by Kandinsky, but the group soon 
rejected his psychological approach to art and 
he left at the end of 1920. The group was then 
reorganized bv Rodchenko, Varvara Stepanova, 





the musician Nadezhda Brvusova, and the 
sculptor Aleksei Babichev who drew up a more 
rational program based on objective analysis. 
In early 1921, the Stenberg brothers and 
Medunetskv joined a number of these artists at 
INKhUK—Rodchenko, Stepanova, and logan- 
son, all of whom were by then rejecting "pure 
art" for industrial Constructivism—in forming 
the Working Group of Constructivists. Popova 
was a part of another faction, "The Working 
Group of Objectivists, " and Vesnin, although a 
member of INKhUK, was not an active member 
of either of these groups. However, by the end 
of 1921, all of these artists were united in 
heeding the call for INKhUK members to take 
up "practical work in production” (cf. Bowlt, 
xxxv — xxxvi). For a more detailed study of 
these groups see: Christina A. Lodder, Con- 
structivism: From Fine Art into Design, Russia 
> 2 | 
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out in open discussion in the Meierkhold 
Theatre Workshop. He also assigns a key role 
to Popova for the final conception and execution 
of it (““Proizkhozhdenie ustanovki ‘Velikodush- 
nyi rogor osets, ` 3 Afisha TIM, 1926, 7 — 11). 
Meierkheld also takes a similar position in 
regard to Popova's role in a letter to the editor 
of /zvestria (9 May 1922). As Christina Lodder 
points ou: in her article, “Constructivist Theatre 
as a Laboratory for an Architectural Aesthetic,” 
Popova s accomplishment isn't diminished by 
the fact that the original idea of a skeletal 
apparatus may have come from the Stenberg 
brothers and Medunetsky (Architectural Asso- 
ciation Quarterly, u, 2, 1979, 30—33). In 
fact, the works the Stenberg brothers were 
exhibiting in 1921, and particularly the stands 
they had constructed for displaying them, are 
much more suggestive of the design for the 
Cuckold construction than are either Popova's 
earlier theatre designs in 1920 — 21 at the 
Kamerny Theatre (which Lodder characterizes 
as "a complex construction of perspectival 
confusiom and ambiguous planes defined by 
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production of The Death of Tarelkin in 1922). 
see Rakitina, 152 — 53. The opposition of the 
Constructivists to theatre explains whv Popova 
was so reluctant to get openly involved in the 
design of the Cuckold construction until the 
very last moment. 

A short-lived production staged bv the students 
of the Kamerny Theatre School-Studio, directed 
by K.G. Svarozhich. Tairov had himself directed 
a production of this "poetic romance” in the 
Chinese manner by George C. Hazleton, Jr. 
(1868 — 1921) and J. Harry Benrimo (1875 — 
1942) in 1913 at the Free Theatre in St. 
Petersburg. 


7 The theatre left for Paris on 20 February 1923 


and spent ten months abroad. In addition to 
visiting Paris, where they performed at the 
Theätre des Champs Elvsées, they also toured 
Germany, performing in numerous cities in- 
cluding Berlin and Munich 


28 "Picasso's ‘realism’ ` is no doubt a reference to 


his second Neoclassical period of the early 1920s. 


29 Mikhail Larionov and Goncharova had designed 


the décor for Goldoni's The Fan in 1915. The 
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Kazimir Malevic 


E.F. Kovtun y 
Translated from the Russian by 
Charlotte Douglas. 











M 
E.F. Kovtun is curator of graphics at the 
State Russian Museum, Leningrad. 
Charlotte Douglas has done extensive 
research on the works of Malevich and 
is currently writing about the works of 
Velimir Khlebnikov. 
In recent years a rather exten- t sense which establishes con- 
sive literature about Kazimir nections between superficial 
Malevich has accumulated, and phenomena. Russian painting, 
it continues to grow. And the especially Malevich's experi- 
work itself has turned out to be ments, attempted to achieve a : 
much more varied than it ap- deeper knowledge of the world 4 
peared to scholars only a few through intuition, to master in- 
years ago. In the short time be- tuition as a creative method. 
tween 1903 and 1913 Malevich Similar aspirations may be dis- 
went from Impressionism to the cerned in the poetic work of V.V. 
varying forms of Russian Fau- Khlebnikov, A.E. Kruchenykh, E.G. 
vism (Primitivism and further) Guro, and others. That which was 
to Cubism and Suprematism. closed to the usual reason had 
But the objectless canvases to become clear in the intui- 
his Black Square (Fig. 1)— tion, whose working ought to 
were not the last phase in Male- be forced and come out of the 
vich's creative development. unconscious. "The new creative 
The present essay includes a intuitive reason, by replacing 
discussion of the later, almost unconscious intuition," M.V. 
unknown works by Malevich, Matiushin wrote, “will give to Y 


done beginning in the late 
1920s. In these canvases Male- 
vich returns to a figurative style, 
but one that has memories of 
Suprematism. This last period is 
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the artist all the strength of its 
knowledge. '? 

Malevich's Cow and Violin 
of 1911 (Fig. 2) was the earliest 
manifesto of Alogism. On the 
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but of a high order. In 1913 Malevich wrote to 
Matiushin: "We have come as far as the rejec- 
tion of reason but we rejected reason so that 
another kind of reason could grow in us, 
which in comparison to what we have rejected, 
can be called beyond-reason, which also has 
law and construction and sense, and only by 
knowing this will we have work based on the 
law of the truly new, the beyond-reason.? It 
was not by chance, therefore, that even as he 
withdrew even further from visual reality, Male- 
vich persisted in using the word realism to 
define his styles: Cubo-Futurist Realism, Beyond- 
the-Mind Realism; even the Suprematist mani- 
festo bore the subtitle The New Realism in 
Painting. 

A Beyond-the-Mind Realist picture entered 
into a new relationship with the surrounding 
world. It still had an up and down, but it lacked 
weight, as if its plastic structure were suspended 
in universal space. The absence of gravity as an 
Organizing structural principle is especially 
keenly felt in Aviator, in which the figure 
seems to rise up or soar in its weightlessness. 


a sign saying “Suprematism in Painting. K. 
Malevich.” 

The Last Futurist Exhibition 0,10 (Zero- 
len) opened at N.E. Dobychina's Petrograd 
Art Bureau on Mar's Field on 17 December 
1915. No scholar has vet considered the odd 
numerical ending of the exhibition's name. 
Apparently, it has been taken as the ordinary 
capriciousness of the Futurists. One contem- 
porary critic commented that the name of the 
exhibition was “mathematically illiterate.” Ac- 
tually, 0,10" —that is, "one tenth "—does 
not correspond at all to the translation in the 
parentheses, "zero-ten." Malevich's letters, 
however, illuminate the problem. On 29 May 
1915 he wrote, "We are undertaking the pub- 
lication of a journal and are beginning to 
discuss how and what. In view of the fact that 
in it we intend to reduce everything to zero, we 
have decided to call it Zero. We ourselves will 
then go beyond zero. "'! The idea of reducing 
the forms of all objects to zero and progressing 
beyond zero into objectlessness belonged to 
Malevich. In the brochure that was sold at the 








Fig. 3 Malevich, Dynamic Suprematism, 7916, oil on canvas. Moscow, State Tretyakov Gallery. 


nikov. In the summer of 1917 Malevich even 
called himself the "president of space." ^ When 
he moved away from his former understanding 
of space in art, Malevich observed that in 
Futurism and Cubism, "space is cultivated 
almost exclusively; form because it is connected 
with objectness does not convey even an inkling 





in the works of Kuzma Petrov-Vodkin. “To 
overcome gravity is to sense planetariness with 
one’s whole organism," wrote the artist.?? 
Khlebnikov's prognostic excerpt A Cliff from 
the Future (1921-1922) describes human 
life in Flying Cities, in a gravity-free environ- 
ment: "People walk along a path, weightless, 





of the presence of universal space. This space 
is limited to the space which separates things 
from one another on the earth.''!6 Space in 
Malevich's Suprematist pictures is a model 
and an analog of cosmic space. His painting is 
cramped on the earth, it vearns for the heavens. 
“My new painting," he wrote, "does not belong 
exclusively to the earth... . And in fact, in 
man, in his consciousness, there is a striving 
towards space, a yearning to ‘take off from the 
earth’. '!” By assimilating the space of the 
picture to cosmic space, where the motion of 
planetary systems are unified, Malevich reduces 
the structural formation of pictorial space to 
relationships in which “weight is distributed 
into systems of weightlessness. '!* 

The theme of overcoming gravity and entering 
into the cosmos attracted many artists and 
poets early in the twentieth century. In Victory 
over the Sun, one of the characters (the Reader) 
declares: “Free of the weight of universal gravity, 
we arrange our things fancifully, as if a rich 
kingdom were settling in."'? Resistance to 
gravity is expressed by the spherical perspective 
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of mere fantasy; they originated in the develop- 
ment of a certain concept of artistic space. 

From the beginning Suprematism exerted 
substantial influence on the work of many 
artists, at first in Russia and later abroad. Such 
major artists as Kliun, Puni, Olga Rozanova, 
Nadezhda-Edaltseva_Varvara Stepanova Hubov 
Popova, and Alexander Rodchenko followed 
Malevich; Suprematism became the banner of 
the time. From the beginning of the 1920s, it 
moved beyond the confines of easel painting. 
In 1915, at the Zast Futurist Exhibition, Kliun 
exhibited several volumetric Suprematist con- 
structions. They were essentially the first of the 
architectons (arkhitektony), on which Malevich 
would begin to work in the 1920s. The archi- 
tectons substantiated Malevich’s pictorial space, 
the Suprematist structures entered into real 
volume and became a prototype for contem- 
porary architecture. Also in the 1920s, Malevich 
and his pupils Nikolai Suetin and Ilya Chashnik 
worked a great deal in the production of 
porcelain, textiles, typography, and other forms 
of applied art. 


The Revolutionary Years—UNOVIS 

In the years of the Revolution, which Malevich 
—like Mayakovsky—welcomed, the artist's 
creative work and his social activity reached 
the highest intensity. He directed the art section 
of the Moscow Council, was a member of the 
board of IZO Narkompros (the Visual Art Sec- 
tion of the Commissariat of Education), was a 
major artist of the First State Free Studios in 
Moscow, and was a professor at the transformed 
Academy of Arts. He published programmatic 
articles in the newspaper Art of the Commune 
and the journal Visual Art, and he participated 
in public debates. The announcement for one 
such debate reads: “First State Free Art Studios 
(formerly, the Stroganov School). Open studios. 
Meeting about ‘The New art and Soviet Power.’ 





as if they were on an invisible bridge. On both 
sides a precipice drops off into an abyss; a 
terrestrial black boundary marks the road. 
Like a snake swimming through the sea, raising 
its head high, breast first through the air, 
swims a building—a reversed 'L'. A flying 
building snake.’’*! 

In the development of his ideas about space 
in art, Malevich was the first Russian artist to 
arrive at analogous futurological conclusions. 
As early as 1913 he dreamt of the time "when 
large cities and the studios of modern artists will 
be supported by huge zeppelins.”? In a bro- 
chure published in 1920,23 he set down the 
possibility of interplanetary flight, orbiting earth 
satellites, and interplanetary satellite stations 
which would enable man to develop cosmic 
space. Some of these futurological projects 
are called "Planits for Earthlings’ (Fig. 4). 
Possibly the philosophy of N.F. Fedorov, a 
thinker highly valued by the Futurists, influ- 
enced these “cosmic enthusiasma.’’** But it is 
also important to emphasize something else: 
Malevich's plans and ideas were not the fruit 





K.S. Malevich, Rodchenko, and students." '?^ At 
the same time Malevich did not cease his 
creative work. In the fall of 1918 Mayakovsky's 


Mystery-Bouffe, with décor by Malevich, pre- 


miered in Petrograd. And in 1919, Malevich's 
first one-man show opened in Moscow. 

Malevich left Petrograd for Vitebsk in the 
fall of 1919. At the beginning of the Revolution 
this quiet, provincial city was transformed into 
a major artistic center. Vitebsk was unusually 
lucky then; the art school was organized by 
Marc Chagall, and besides himself, in the course 
of two or three years such major figures as 
Malevich, Puni, Mstislav Dobuzhinsky, Ksenia 
Boguslavskaya, Robert Falk, Vera Ermolaeva, 
and Alexander Kuprin taught there. With Male- 
vich's arrival at the Vitebsk school its artistic 
life acquired a special intensity. His advocacy 
of the new art fired the students, who were 
attracted by his unflagging energy, his belief in 
his ideas, his uncompromising courage in the 
search for new directions. 

In January 1920 the group POSNOVIS (an 
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Fig. 4 Malevich, Suprematist Architectural Drawing, 7924, pencil. New York, The Museum of Modern Art. 





acronym for Followers of the New Art) arose 
within the school; its exhibition opened on 6 
February. Shortly afterwards, on 14 February, 
at a meeting at which Malevich spoke to the 
artists, the group UNOVIS (Affirmers of the 
New Art) was organized. The aim of UNOVIS 
was the complete renovation of the artistic 
world on the basis of Suprematism and the 
transformation, through new forms, of the 
utilitarian aspects of life. Besides Vitebsk, 
UNOVIS groups were organized in Moscow, 
Petrograd, Smolensk, Samara, Saratov, Perm, 
Odessa, and other cities. The Vitebsk UNOVIS, 
headed by Malevich, had a nucleus which 
included Ermolaeva, El Lissitzsky, Nina Kogan, 
Lazar Khidekel, Chashnik, and Suetin. UNOVIS 
brought a special poignancy and effort to the 
artistic life of Vitebsk. The city experienced a 
kind of sudden explosion, felt especially keenly 
during the days of celebration of the Revolution 
when Vitebsk was hung with unusual decora- 
tions—incomprehensible to the inhabitants. “I 
went to Vitebsk after the October celebrations,” 
the artist Sophia Dymshits-Tolstaia recounts in 
her memoirs, "but the city still glittered with 
Malevich's décor—circles, squares, dots, lines 
of various colors, and Chagallian flying figures. 
I felt that I had landed in a city bewitched—but 
at the same time that it was all possible and 
marvelous, and the people of Vitebsk for that 
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period had turned into Suprematists. In essence, 
the population probably thought it some new 
kind of raid, incomprehensible but interesting, 
which had to be lived through.’’2° The Vitebsk 
UNOVIS showed an exceptional persistence in 
Striving to transform through art even the color- 
less existence of the city, its everyday life. UNOVIS 
artists painted factory banners and decorated 
trolley cars, made designs for speakers’ plat- 
forms, drawings for textiles, and color plans for 
interiors. Malevich often remarked that Vitebsk 
Was a most important landmark in his work. 
Here for the first time Suprematism moved 
extensively into the various aspects of life. The 
time in Vitebsk was also unusually fruitful for 
Malevich’s theoretical studies. "In this work 
Vitebsk played a large role in my life.” 27 


GINKbUK. The Theory of the Additional 
Element 

In 1922 Malevich left Vitebsk for Petrograd 
with a large group of his students and began 
work at Petrograd's State Institute of Artistic 
Culture (GINKhUK). The idea for establishing 
a research center for the study of the new 
problems in art originated with a circle of 
artists who felt the significance of the processes 
that were taking place in Russian art especially 
keenly. Filonov defined the significance of this 
moment as the time of “transfer of the center 
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of gravity in art to Russia. ?* New styles 
demanded a theoretical basis and the critical 
tradition was insufficient to provide it. As the 
breach between the public and the artist grew, 
the artists themselves felt compelled to take 
over the theoretical work. This was all the 
more important since, given the complex, uni- 
versal, and prognostic structures and models 
that the new art embodied, they demanded a 
serious scientific analysis and foundation. Ac- 
cording to information published in the catalog 
of The First Report-Exbibition of Glavnauka 
Narkompros (Main Scientific Branch of the 
Commissariat of Education) from Moscow in 
1925, the State Institute for Artistic Culture 
was founded in 1919. However, it went through 
a certain incubation period after its founding 
before the idea of the Institute was fully func- 
tional. There is a list of documentary landmarks 
which led from the beginning in the Museum 
of Artistic Culture (MKhK) to the establishment 
of GINKhUK. 

On 5 December 1918 a meeting was held of 
the Organizational Commission of the Museum: 
Nathan Altman, A.E. Karev, and A.T. Matveev. 
On 11 February 1919 a museum conference 
opened in the Winter Palace; this conference 
affirmed the organization of the museum. It 
was assigned exhibition halls in the Miatlev 
Residence on St. Isaac’s Square. Altman was 
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ppointed to organize the Museum. On 3 April 
921 the Division of Painting, which showed 
vorks of the new art, was opened to visitors. 
ater, the divisions of drawings, icons, and 
‘rafts opened. The Museum of Artistic Culture 
hus became the first state museum of modern 
irt. On 9 June 1923 at a museum conference 
n Petrograd Filonov introduced a proposal in 
he name of a “group of left artists” to transform 
he Museum of Artistic Culture into an "institute 
or research in modern art.” In the same 
ear, on 15 August, Malevich was selected as 
lirector of the Museum and on 1 October 
‘esearch divisions of the Museum were opened. 
In October of 1924 the Museum was reorga- 
nized into the Institute of Artistic Culture with 
Malevich as director and Nikolai Punin, deputy 
director. In addition to them, Vladimir Tatlin, 
Pavel Mansurov, and Matiushin served on the 
Advisory Board. On 17 March 1925 the Institute 
was affirmed by the Council of People's Com- 
missars (Sovnarkom) as a state institution. 


The Institute became a major center of 


theoretical research in art. Its divisions were 
headed by Malevich, Tatlin, Matiushin, Man- 


tures on the generation of form in art. The 
theoretical studies of the Institute on principles 
of formation anticipated to a certain extent the 
ideas of bionics which became current ten 
vears later. 

The most outstanding section of the Institute 
was the Formal-Theoretical Division headed bv 
Malevich. It housed researchers, graduate stu- 
dents, and trade workers. Many well-known Len- 
ingrad artists went through Malevich's division: 
Suetin, Chashnik, Khidekel, Anna Leporskaya, 
K.I. Rozhdestvensky, Yuri Vasnetsov, V.I. Kurdov, 
Vladimir Stergilov, and others. Two laboratories 
were created within the divison: Color and 
Form, headed by Ermolaeva and Lev Yudin. 
Malevich's collective began a thorough study of 
the five major systems of the new art: Impres- 
sionism, Cézannism, Futurism, Cubism, and 
Suprematism. The results of this work served 
as the basis of the theory of the additional 
element in painting which Malevich developed. 

[n addition to his talent for painting, Malevich 
always had the heart of a researcher who tried 
to understand the reasons that impelled new 
forms in the world and in art and the logic of 


the most varied influences from the latest 
trends collided. "Before me was the opportunity 
to do various experiments to study the action 
of additional elements," the artist remembered. 
“I began to adapt the Vitebsk Institute for this 
analysis and it let me conduct my work full 
speed ahead. I divided the painters into several 
typical types which, so far as was possible, | 
grouped according to one or another additional 
element. I was determined to confirm in nature 
some of my theoretical conclusions about the 
action of additional elements. ^? With the estab- 
lishment of GINKhUK, working out the theory of 
the additional element became the principal 
task of Malevich's division. By 1925, the artist 
had written the first general text, An /ntroduc- 
tion to the Theory of the Additional Element 
in Painting. An expanded version was published 
by the Bauhaus in 1927.5* 

By an "additional element” Malevich under- 
stood a new structural formative principle 
which arises in the process of artistic develop- 
ment. Its introduction into a plastic system that 
is taking shape reorganizes that system. A 
structural analysis of a multitude of works of 
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Fig. 5 Malevich, Sportsmen, c. 1928 — 32. oil on canvas. Leningrad, State Russian Museum. 


to Germany Malevich stopped in Warsaw, where 
he was known but where his work had never 
been seen. His exhibition opened in a section 
of the Polonia on 20 March. The Polish avant- 
garde received Malevich warmly and the exhi- 
bition enjoyed great success. In a note from 
Warsaw Malevich wrote to Matiushin: "Dear 
Misha, I showed your charts together with 
mine; both created great interest. Oh, this 
relationship is remarkable. Glory pours down 
like rain."^^ Malevich delivered a lecture to 
the Polish artists on th 
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exhibition in July, 1930. In June of 1927, 
before the closing of his show, Malevich left 
Berlin. His work remained in Germany until 
after the war, when a major portion of it went 
to the Stedelijk Museum in Amsterdam. 


After Suprematism 
Malevich's last period of unusual creative activity 
began soon after his return from Berlin. In 
three or four years he made more than a 
hundred paintings and a large number of 
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making up for omissions, attempted to realize 
some of the ideas he had had in the pre- 
Suprematist period. This explains, possibly, 
the artist's notes on the reverse of certain late 
canvases: "motif of 1903," "motif of 1910." 
Malevich's one-man show of sixty works at 
the Tretiakov Gallerv was held in 1929. A 
booklet containing an article by A. Fedorov- 
Davydov was published but not a catalog of the 
works.?? In a list of works exhibited which has 
been located, *? several of the titles allow us to 
conclude that canvases from a late peasant 
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Autoanimals (Samozveri) 
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Autoanimals 


By Sergei Mikhailovich Tretiakov 
Translated by Susan Cook Summer 


Have I fallen from the moon? 
Elephants are a walk in the room. 
| see a kangaroo does bound 
Behind the kennel of the hound. 
With the cuttlefish goes the seal, 
Along the hall I see them steal. 
The kitchen door stands ajar— 
A pair of turtles crawls quite far. 
Ah! 

Help! 
Against the door I throw my bulk, 
Crushed beneath the elephant’s hulk. 
With my head against a beam 
Suddenly there comes a scream: 
There—coward! 
Ah! How silly can I be, 
Surely they will not eat me 
These animals—autoanimals. 


Busy with affairs quite important, 
Carrying a burden is the elephant. 
He has a collected character 
As he pumps water and hauls lumber. 
The elephant's life is very long, 
For three hundred years he goes on strong. 
Go ahead, try and see 
If the elephant with his knee 
Picks 

his 

trunk. 

He has been brought up and has been coached 
Not like people—but almost. 
Yasha, Gavrik along with Petya 
Have their very own Africa. 
For the tusk—a log, for the trunk—pants, 
And a blanket for the skin. 
Citizens! Look this way! 
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Figs. 1—6 Alexander Rodchenko, 
photo-illustration for Autoanimals, 7926. 
Private Collection. 








See what they can portray! 

In a knot his tail is bound, 

And through the house he walks round and 
round. 

Heavily his steps do sag 

As he must his trunk to drag. 

He lives in an apartment chalice 

And frightens all with his cry of malice. 

But he cannot be called real 

For he walks around in heels. 


The courtyard is sown with someone. 
It is the tortoise, trying to run. 

From the fence to the vase, 

Two vershoks an hour his pace. 

The tortoise never bears a scowl, 
And if a dog begins to howl, 

The tortoise answers with a squeal 











Fig 2 








And leaves protected by his shield. 

Fedya crawls down on the sly 

To be a tortoise he can on the washtub rely. 
A hand—to Fedya. The tub falls with a fuss. 
But is he worse off than the tortoise? 


Make a note, all of you fellows, 

In the south the ostrich grows. 

It runs all day amongst the heathers 
Covered up in ostrich feathers. 

Greater than wind velocity, 

At 100 miles an hour he’s quite speedy. 
The ostrich would not eat anyone, 

He eats but grass and nails: bong, bong. > 
But when he feels the need to hide, 
This dumb bird lifts his arm up wide. 
Underneath he puts his head 

And thinks he will be neglected. 


Fig. 3 








Right into his back Matvei 
Pokes in branches in a special way. 

All he really has to do 

Is create a head on the count of two. 
With a ball on the end of a stick 

He makes a head that looks quite slick. 
But if anyone tries to catch this one, 
The head under his arm, off he will run. 
Crossing bridge and river on his way, 

It is the head that he will mislay. 


There on the ice slick and smooth 
Sleeps the seal, too lazy to move. 
Just like an oar is his hand-like fin, 


And his layers of fat warm him under the skin. 


Near the poles lamps are not needed, 
The sun stays aloft, quite unheeded. 
To meet the sun the fish does swim, 


Fig. 4 


And waking the seal says "thanks" to him. 
The seal's not too lazy to eat the beast, 

And grabs him quickly with his teeth. 
While looking at the sky and mooring, 

He eats the fish without even salting. 

It takes quite little to become a seal, 

Just wrap up in a blanket and start to reel. 
Lie on the floor and try to swim, 

While catching fish with your hand-like fin. 


Eating all the leaves with ease, 

The giraffe lives amongst the trees. 

With a neck that almost never ends, 

He eats and ever prettier tends. 

He could hardly be a house dweller 

With nose in the chimney and feet in the cellar. 
When it comes to the apartment's heat 

The giraffe requires a truly great feat. 





Fig. 5 


Lyolka and Kolka, noses in air, 

Try to copy the giraffe’s manner and flair 
But as they are walking they are quite blind, 
Eventually they will probably be fined. 
When their giraffe walks it can't see ahead, 
With eyes on the chest and not in the head. 


Out there where the waves rush and swish 
Lives and nests the cuttlefish. 
Its body looks like a small cupola 
And from it protrude two antenna. 
About safety not to have to think, 
It carries around a sack of black ink. 
There she is, there is the crayfish, 
Go ahead, enemy, if you so wish. 
But 

don't 

fight. 
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Fig. 6 


The one who will fight 
With all his m-i-g-h-t 
Is the cu-tt-le-fi-sh. 
And into the water with a great big rush, 
All is black— complete darkness. 
The enemy's eyes 
Are blinded by surprise 
As the cuttlefish 
Quickly glides 
back 
back 
back 
Home. 
In a tiny corner moving back 
Katya's cuttlefish peers out of a sack. 
And as she peers at the enemy through a crack 
Suddenly 
The enemy 
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Jumps! 

And they meet 
Prfff? 

And they meet 
Chufff! 


— A jump-a.meow-a.great-big-blitz 


Exults and rejoices the cuttlefish. 
Don't you want to appreciate 
How the victors jubilate? 


Out in Australia where it's hot day and night 
Lives the kangaroo with a jump so light. 
She knows how, as with a piece of rail, 

To help her jump using her tail. 

She is fashioned quite conveniently 

With a bag built on to her belly. 

This bag which is on her stomach hung 

Is there for the little ones. 

And there in the bag squeezed together like glue 
There are five merry little kangaroos. 

And to a jump filled with frenzy 

They gaze about whistling continuously. 
Vanechka is busy with a game: 

Like the kangaroo, he jumps the same. 
Vanechka has quite a speed, 

Though his tail he must always heed. 

And to Vanechka's lively dance 

Two pups in his schoolbag sob and prance. 


Twenty versts in half an hour 

Rushes by the Orlov trotter. 

The ones who can lift five tons 

Are the furry legged percherons. 

In a horsecloth decorated to surplus 

A tiny pony walks in the circus. 

For what the brave cavalry need 

Are racers who have really top speed. 

Who carries us, do you want to know? 

Who plows the field, carries the heavy load? 

The horse with spots from end to end, 

The dark gray horse, the Bay—our eternal 
friend. 


There's a real horse, just look at him, 

If you touch your spur against his skin 

He will gallop off from the place, 

Leaving his rider in a total daze. 

But over a question quite trivial 
TFhe-head-ofthis-horse breaks fronrthe tait: 





It was a disgrace, all this fret and-fray 

And each horse-half ran off in a different way. 
The front 

To the corridor 

The behind 

To the yard 

And the rider sat where he was with a scream: 
"BUT WHAT CAN THIS ALL MEAN?" 


Susan Cook Summer is a specialist in 
Russian ballet bistory and a freelance 
translator of Russian and French 
cultural and literary texts. 


Notes on Autoanimals 


The author: A journalist, novelist, and docu- 
mentary photographer specializing in the Orient, 
Sergei Mikhailovich Tretiakov (1892 — 1939) 
received his first recognition as a member of 
the Siberian Futurist organization Tvorcbestvo 
(Creativity), active from 1919 to 1921. In 
1923, he was a founding member of LEF (Left 
Front of the Arts), the Moscow journal of 
literature, criticism and art, whose editorial 
staff included the poet Vladimir Mayakovsky 
and the critic Osip Brik. LEF was published 
from 1923 to 1925 and published as Novyi 
LEF (New LEF) in 1927 and 1928. Tretiakov 
took over the position of editor-in-chief of 
Novyi LEF from Mayakovsky for the last five 
numbers issued in 1928. 

Tretiakov's most important works include 
Listen, Moscow!, an agit-play produced in 
1923 by the cinematographer Sergei Eisen- 
stein; Roar, China, a propagandistic play of 
1926; and China Testament: Tbe Aut 


pby of Tan Sbib-bua of 1934. Also, in 1929 he 


contributed seven essays to the Literature of 
Fact, edited by Vladimir Chuzhak, which hailed 
the death of fiction and advocated literature 
that would express Marxist-Leninist theories as 
the cornerstone of the new (Soviet) society. 
Tretiakov was purged and apparently exe- 
cuted during the late 1930s. His works were 
“rehabilitated” in the Soviet Union in 1956. 


Tbe background of the poem: Whereas 
the earlier LEF was more insistently devoted to 
agitational propaganda (‘‘agit-prop”)—includ- 
ing optimistic manifestoes and excited rallying 
cries (‘For Innovation!) —the later Novyi LEF 
placed greater emphasis on straightforward 
factography and advocated a platform of utili- 
tarian arts. Trettakov’s unpublished text for 
Autoanimals dates from 1926, a year in which 
the LEF presses lay dormant. This poem seems 
to represent for the author a breathing period 
between the stringent ideological demands of 
LEF and Novyi LEF. Perhaps Tretiakov was 
indulging some personal whim, seeking creative 
expression in a work not necessarily motivated 
by external sociopolitical conditions. 

Unlike much Soviet children’s literature of 
this period, 4ufoanimals is not propagandistic. 
It retains the whimsy of Old Russian fairy tales 
and some of the fantasy of Nikolai Leskov’s 1873 
novel Tbe Enchanted Wanderer. The poem is 
unusual in Tretiakov’s oeuvre, which is more 
generally, of a documentary nature, but it stands 
—along. with Alexander Rodchenko's photo- 
illustrations—as a splendid example of Soviet 
children’s literature. (The works of Samuel 
Marshak are also called to mind in this regard.) 


The poem: Autoanimals describes eight ani- 
mals—-elephant, tortoise, ostrich, seal, giraffe, 
cuttlefish, kangaroo, horse—anthropomorph- 
ized to a high degree. Tretiakov attributes 
human emotional and social values to these 


creatures. For example, the tortoise is a good 
humored animal ("never bears a scowl”) 
and the elephant has been brought up well 
(“coached/Not like people—but almost"). 
Each stanza is divided into two parts: the first 
is devoted to the animal itself and the second 
to a child's portrayal of that animal. 


Susan Cook Summer and 
Gail Harrison Roman 


Cinematic Whimsy: 
Rodchenko’s Phoio- 
Illustrations for 
Autoanimals 


In 1926, Sergei Mikhailovich Tretiakov (1892— 
1939) commissioned the artist Alexander Mik- 
hailovich Rodchenko (1891-1956) to design 
illustrations for a projected (but unrealized) 
book of his poem Autoanimals (Samozveri).! 
In 1921, Rodchenko had turned from easel 
painting and sculpture to utilitarian, ‘“produc- 
tivist" art: domestic design (furniture, clothing); 
typography (posters, publications); and pho- 
tography (photomontage, film titles). Through- 
out the 1920s, Rodchenko increasingly devoted 
his efforts to books, journals, posters, photog- 
raphy, and film titles. Above all, his book 
designs? represent the dynamism and optimism 
inspired by the social, political, and cultural 
hopes of the young Soviet Union. Experimental 
book design? in Russia dates from as early as 
1910, but post-Revolutionary activity in the 
arts especially encouraged innovation and 
production. 

Rodchenko's book designs are both political 
and artistic. As chief designer for the avant- 
garde journals LEF and Novyi LEF, he produced 
covers, title pages, illustrations, and layouts, 
all of which show his enthusiasm for vanguard 
art forms as a manifestation of the new social 
and artistic organization of Soviet life.‘ 

From his earliest association with LEF, Rod- 
chenko had experimented extensively with pho- 
tography.> He introduced photomontage to the 
Soviet Union, and created film titles for the 
cinematographer Dziga Vertov (1896-1954). 
Tretiakov—himself a photographer—appre- 
ciated Rodchenko's photographic talents and 
chose him as the illustrator of Autoanimals. 

For his projected illustrations, Rodchenko 
—along with his wife Varvara Stepanova— 
photographed cardboard cut-out figures that 
he had constructed in the form of the animals 
and children mentioned in the text (Figs. 
1 — 6). It seems highly possible that Rodchenko 
intended such pop-up figures to be the final 
illustrations for Autoanimals but that he was 


forced by economic stringencies to use photo- 
graphic illustrations instead. Such actual, three- 
dimensional designs would have accomplished 
Rodchenko’ S artistic goals of presenting the 
multiple viewpoints and heightened realism 
that are best achieved in cinematic art. The 
photographic medium provided him with an 
excellent alternative for achieving these goals. 

The reason for employing cut-out models 
instead of creating two-dimensional designs 
was to exploit the stark tonal effects resulting 
from the shadow reflections of the figures 
photographed in bright light. The sculptural, 
angular forms of the characters boldly challenge 
the two-dimensional quality of the book. The 
play of the shadows energizes the backgrounc 
and extends the book-page into a stage-like 
space. Furthermore, these works suggest cine- 
matic motion and dynamism as actual anc 
silhouetted forms are relieved through tona 
and dimensional contrasts with the backgrounc 
space. It was undoubtedly his experience wit 
film design (titles, posters, books) that inspirec 
Rodchenko to create such highly animatec 
figures. The shadows of the animals and childrer 
echo their actual forms, thus suggesting thei 
extension, or “movement,” fram the two-dimen: 
sional page to a potential three-dimensiona 
portrayal. 

The elimination of unnecessary details anc 
the use of silhouetted forms emphasize the 
elegant, simple geometry of the animals anc 
children as their shadows form patterns on th« 
background of the pages. Perhaps the excite 
animation described in the text motivated Rod 
chenko to create these mechanically whimsica 
figures. Unlike Tretiakov, for whom Autoani 
mals seems to represent a psychological anc 
artistic respite from straightforward documen 
tary works, Rodchenko employs for this projec 
the same artistic devices that can be observed it 
his more agitational, productivist work in bot! 
typography and photography; he even adapte 
certain stylistic tendencies of his pre-utilitariaı 
paintings and sculpture in these designs. 

The bold planar juxtapositions of the geo 
metric forms—circles, cylinders, rectangles 
curvilinear and straight-edged shapes—ar 
drawn from the geometric abstraction thz 
characterized Rodchenko's art during th 
pre-LEF years. The dynamic rhythm of hi 
Compass;and-Ruler works and his experimen 
tal sculpture! reappear in the illustrations 

“Autoanimals.” The marvelous combinatio: 
of geometric precision in the cut-out form 
and the fantasy- shapes of the figures represen 
the whimsical abstraction developed by Rod 
chenko earlier in the 1920s in film titles 
advertising posters, and commercial logos. 
For example, i in the logo for “News” reproduce: 
here (Fig. 7), the precise, colored geometri 
shapes are relieved from their backgroun 
surface by hard-edged contour and comple 
mentary relationships (red-green). The geo 
metric precision is repeated in the cut-ou 
forms of the "Autoanimals," and the chromati 


effects are analogous to the tonal contrasts— 
drawn also from black-and-white films —of 
Autoanimals. We wait anxiously for these 
charming figures to move as if they were made 
of sheet metal and hinged at the edges of each 
geometric section. Although it is only our mind 
that casts them into "animated narration," the 
cinematic effect is achieved. Finally, the varied 
planar perspectives, unusual viewpoints and 
dramatic chiaroscuro heighten our apprecia- 
tion of the forms themselves as well as of their 
narrative function. These effects also appear in 
Rodchenko's photographs® (Figs. 8 and 9), 
and they represent in large measure the artist's 
attempts to re-form the spectator's visual ex- 
perience. In 1927 he wrote: 


... one circles an object, a building, or a 
person and thinks: "How should I take 
this—this wav, or that way or this way?" 
It's all outmoded. We have been educated, 
raised for thousands of vears on a variety 
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Fig. 7 Alexander Rodchenko, title for News 
logo, 1924. 


of paintings, to see everything according 
to the compositional rules of our grand- 
mothers. But we must revolutionize people 
by making them see from all vantage 
points and in all lights.? 


The photo-pictures designed by Rodchenko 
for Autoanimals both highlight and comple- 
ment Tretiakov’s text. Rodchenko's "camera 
eye" animates the characters both emotionally 
and dynamically. These ingenious figures en- 
hance the whimsical nature and the entertain- 
ment value of the poem. The organic link 
between content and form in illustrated litera- 
ture dates back to Symbolism in Russia, as 
elsewhere. Rodchenko felt a special affinity for 
the works of Aubrey Beardsley (1872-1898) 
and Mikhail Vrubel (1856-1911), and the 
transformational effects of images and shadows 
in Autoanimals may well remind us of the 
works of these two Symbolist artists. Ultimately, 
Rodchenko's extension of the traditional bound- 
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Fig. 8 Alexander Rodchenko, Diving, photograph, 1936. Private Collection. 


Notes 


| A German translation has recently been pub- 
lished as selbst Gemachte Tiere, ed. Werner 
Fütterer and Hubertus Gassner, Cologne, 1980. 
| am not in complete agreement with the 
format or the commentary of this edition. 

2 On Rodchenko's book designs, see my essay 
“Graphic Commitment, Rodchenko, ed. David 
Elliott, Oxford, Museum of Modern Art, 1979; 
L. Volkov-Lannit, Alexander Rodchenko: Risuet, 
Fotografiruet, Sporit (Draughtsman, Photog- 
rapher, Sportsman), Moscow, 1968. 





aries of art into a synthetic representation of 
two-dimensional photo-illustrations and three- 
dimensional cinematic effects has transformed 
en page the characters of Autoanimals into 
visionary emotive shapes that represent, among 
other things: the purposeful stride of the ele- 
phant, the graceful silliness of the giraffe, and 
the gleeful imitations by the children. 
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Szymon Bojko, New Graphic Design in Revo- 
lutionary Russia, New York, 1972; Arthur A. 
Cohen, ‘Futurism and Constructivism: Russian 
and Other," Print Collectors’ Newsletter, vii, 
no. 1, 1976, 2 — 4; Susan Compton, The World 
Backwards: Russian Futurist Books, 1912 — 
1916, London, 1978; Vladimir Markov, Russian 
Futurism: A History, London, 1969; Gail Har- 





rison Roman, “The Ins and Outs of Russian 
Avant-Garde Books: A History, 1910 — 1932," 
The Avant-Garde in Russia, 1910 — 1932: 
New Perspectives, Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art, 1980. 

4 On LEF, see: Robert Sherwood, "Introduction 
to LEF," Form, x, October, 1969, 29ff; The 
Tradition of Constructivism, ed. Stephen Bann, 
New York, 1974, 79ff; Russian Art of the 
Avant-Garde: Theory and Criticism, 1902 — 
1934, ed. John E. Bowlt, New York, 1977, 
199ff. Rodchenko's cover designs for LEF and 


3 On Russian experimental book design, see: — — Novyi LEF are illustrated in Elliott, ed., Rod- 


chenko, 20 — 23. 

5 Rodchenko was accused, apparently unjustly, 
by some critics of plagiarizing the works of 
foreign photographers, most notably Moholoy- 
Nagy. This controversy can be followed in part 
in the polemical essays and letters by Rod- 
chenko himself and the critic Boris Kushner in 
the pages of Novyi LEF. 





Two Contemporary Artists Comment 





Less Is Less by George Rickey 


It is fifteen years since my book on the legacy 
of Constructivism went to press. Looking back 
I wonder about the difference, if any, between 
the early geometrical, even mathematical, visual 
Statements growing out of Constructivism be- 
tween 1914 and 1930 and the Minimalist tend- 
encies that surfaced in New York as Primary 
Structures at the Jewish Museum in 1966. Did 
those tendencies spring spontaneously from a 
philosophy of reductionism, or did they inherit 
Or appropriate from Constructivism, or were 
they simply a reaction against action painting 
and Abstract Expressionism? 

The contemporaries of Donald Judd, Robert 
Morris, and Carl Andre matured after the Second 
World War and had little connection with the 
generation that made the break from figurative 
art. Jackson Pollock, Arshile Gorky, and Willem 
de Kooning were rather their antitheses. Art 
had continued meanwhile to have a cool side 
and they chose it. Josef Albers was a focus, Ad 
Reinhardt was a bridge. Europe was a distant 
parent who had lost her authority. 

Out of a new American confidence emerged 





a hard core of stubborn non-objective artists 
who were accepted as original, though there 
were European counterparts for much that 
they were doing. There had also been European 
precursors, such as Auguste Herbin, Yves Klein, 
Piero Manzoni, Olle Baertling, Max Bill, and, in 
the post-Tatlin turn to vulgar materials, besides 
David Smith there was Robert Jacobsen, then 
much later, Joseph Beuys. 

Out of the same American confidence sprang 
the epidemic vice, one could almost say, of 
enormous scale in both sculpture and painting, 
an infection carried to Europe by William Seitz 
as he tried, in 1965, to assemble a matching 
overseas component for his Responsive Eye 
exhibition at the Museum of Modern Art. In the 
earlier history of Constructivism there had 
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been few works larger than a man. We now 
know how little large scale can do for meager 





Fig. 1 George Rickey, Triple L Excentric Gyratory, Gyratory II, 7980, stainless steel, height: 37’ width: 
26 at rest, maximum 56. 








ideas. Nevertheless, public money began to 
flow into enormous constructions. first in the 


United States, then in Europe and Japan. A new 
participant appeared: the large-scale commer- 
cial fabricator, especially of sculpture, who 
made realizable huge fantasies beyond some 
artists’ capacity to achieve, and who inevitably 
impressed his own stamp—in the absence of 
the artist's—onto well-made sterile work. The 
do-it-yourself artist may become rare and pre- 
cious. The degree to which an artist imposes 
his will on the fabricator may be what the 
serious critic will have to discern. 

The Constructivist legacy is still with us, 
modest but durable, diluted sometimes by huge 
size and facile fabrication. It may be hard to 
distinguish it from other aspects of recent re- 
ductive art—from the flood of geometric images 
which has seeped into the environment and into 
the international blockbuster exhibitions. 

Among these other aspects are, of course, the 
works made to illustrate arguments. Two words 
with Greek roots may help to clarify their role: 
"didactic"—offering information, definition, 
or instruction about itself; and "polemic"— 
presenting a work as argument, refuting, re- 
butting, making a claim, insisting on what art 
is, or is not. Such works may convey the 
message about art without being art, and the 
message may be more interesting than its vehi- 
cle, which, having done its job, has no further 
value or interest. 

Posterity will, I believe, vote heavily on the 
side of objects rather than concepts, and it will 
not relish being instructed. Posterity will also 
vote for that third word derived from the 
Greek, "lyric"—the poem accompanied by a 
lyre. Posterity will be sensitive to that, whatever 
the shape of the container. A work of art does 
not argue, it declares. Like Walt Whitman, it 
sings a song of itself. 


This is a summary of a lecture by George Rickey 
given on November 19, 1980 at the College at 
Purchase, State University of New York, as part of 
the Yaseen Lecture series. 


Kinetic sculptor George Rickey bas 
written and lectured on Russian and 
other forms of Constructivism. 


Donald Judd 


"If we examine the painting of the first quarter 
of the twentieth century we immediately notice 
two trends: ‘objective’ and ‘non-objective’.”’ If 
we examine the painting of the first three 
quarters of the twentieth century we immedi- 
ately notice the same thing. We also notice that 
non-objective, concrete, abstract art has been 
the live force of this period and that objective, 
representational, literary art has been its de- 
pendent. It's been "the actual force of red" 
alongside "a worker in a red apron.” Of those 
who began the tradition of the force of red, 
Malevich was the most clear in his painting 
and writing, as was Mondrian. The Cubists 
were not so clear on the separation of nature 
and art and Picasso reneged completely. The 
period in Russia before and with Malevich was 
amazing. Tatlin, Rodchenko and Lissitzky were 
amazing. The revised empire and its ignorant 
and indifferent populace destroyed a civilization. 

When I began going to art school in 1948, 
the school was so mediocre that it was possible 
to be self-educated in it. The only school that I 
know of now that was probably good was 
Black Mountain College, where Albers taught; 
and then later Yale University, when he went 
there. No one mentioned Malevich in the school 
that I was in and I think there were only five 
paintings by him in the Museum of Modern 
Art: one Cubist one, Black Square and Red 
Square of around 1913, two Suprematist Com- 
positions with small elements and Suprematist 
Composition: White on White of 1918. I 
remember nothing by the other Russians, except 
for Gabo and Pevsner. I essentially missed the 
Russian work. Sometime after art school, be- 
cause there were so many paintings in New 
York and Philadelphia, I began to admire 
Mondrian; also Matisse and Leger. However, 
as an artist, there is always the problem of 
trying to understand what you are interested 


in, what is given in yourself. I knew that I 
didn't understand Mondrian enough to use his 
work, if you should use someone's work. Also 
in the middle fifties I was aware of the work 
being done in New York and admired certain 
aspects of it. I didn’t think that I understood it 
either. I realized that there was something to 
Pollock's work when first I saw a small painting 
at the Modern Museum. Nothing seemed more 
inaccessible as education. 

Most of my difficulties with Mondrian would 
also have been with Malevich. The first is that 
geometry and non-objectivity were very alien 
to me, since I had painted models in art school 
and landscapes afterwards and semi-abstract 
landscapes after that; and finally loose abstrac- 
tions. There were red aprons everywhere and 
bits and pieces of the worker. But all through 
this fairly miserable sequence there was pres- 
sure from the reality of color and surface. My 
bias against geometry prevented me from suf- 
ficiently admiring Newman's paintings soon 
enough, and also Reinhardt's and Albers'. I 
liked Stuart Davis’ work very early, which 
certainly deserves to be liked. I was also wary 
of geometry because I associated it with the 
ideality and purity of Mondrian's work. Since I 
leapt into the world an empiricist, ideality was 
not a quality I wanted. Unfortunately the paint- 
ing by Malevich that I knew best was White on 
Wbite, which seemed somewhat ethereal. Male- 
vich's work as a whole, and his writing, is fairly 
down to earth compared with Mondrian's work 
and writing. The ideality of Malevich is in the 
newness of the present, in the beginning of the 
future, in the start of a civilization. He believed 
that change could be quick and that education 
could have a great effect. He believed that the 
state and the society were the same thing and 
that the state could be new. He unaccountably 
believed that those in power would be pro- 
gressive and benevolent. These ideas seem 
very exotic now and almost as ethereal as 
Mondrian's Platonism. Malevich, and also 
Mondrian, believed that art was art, that it was 
something in itself, an idea that can be just as 
firm, or firmer, found in an individual, ir 
which it arises anyway, as in a general idealisma 
But certainly Malevich didn’t think that art wa 
unrelated to all other aspects of civilizatior 
The quarrel between himself and Tatlin show 
the importance of the issue of the relation ar 
extent of separation of art and other thin 
visual, and also of the difference in worki 
apart from, partly within, or within the socie 
Malevich wanted to maintain a more st» 
identity for visual art than Tatlin; his partici 
tion in the society was in teaching, writing 
promoting the new system, all of which w 
based on his work, but as separate activi 
Malevich and Tatlin had to place themse 
with relevance in an existing world, a 
difficult thing to do, and more so than 
European artists of the time. This usually » 

a wide belief, at least at first, and a » 
disbelief. In a sense beliefs are real 
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though the objects of the belief seldom are. 
The deities don't exist but the beliefs were 
made here. "Spiritual" art, high art, is made 
by those who have sufficient information to be 
"spiritual," which is no longer the case in any 
of the religions, or in the case of the belief in 
the national state. It's easy to believe or to 
invent something general if there's little reality 
to consider or reconcile. 

I wrote once that Malevich painted as if he's 
busy, that there's a matter of fact quality to the 
execution. And certainly the very direct place- 
ment of the squares and bars have an empirical 
quality to them. The busy range of his interests 
—political posters, stage sets, teaching and 
architecture—seems fairly pragmatic. Tatlin's 
interest in real materials and space certainly 
is. | would have liked to have known of that 
interest in the early sixties. Even though I was 
taught conservatively I soon became biased 
against small units, as in most of Malevich's 
paintings and in Mondrian’s last ones, a bias 
caused by the distant activity of Pollock, Newman 
and Rothko. Also the small units seemed to have 
a vestige of fragmentation, which I very early 

ahought an impossible, trivial position. The 
difference between the scale of Malevich and 
Mondrian and that of Pollock, Newman and 
Rothko is one great divide in the art of this 
entury. In Mondrian's work there seemed a 
'sidual of landscape painting in the indication 
"the bars to above and below, right and left. I 
Imired Mondrian's composition greatly and 
nsidered it finished. In Malevich's work the 
gestion of movement seemed naturalistic to 
`. The composition of the elements in Male- 
h's work is somewhat newer than that in 
ndrian's, less composed in a traditional 
se. 

Later, mostly due to Pollock, I became uneasy 

1 the indefinite space of Mondrian’s paint- 

s, which is a worry that I would also apply 
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Fig. 2 Donald Judd, Untitled, 1977, concrete, outer ring: .90 m. high x 15 m. diameter, inner ring: 


to Malevich, though less so because of the 
pragmatic application of the paint. The white 
in Mondrian’s paintings seems space, the bars 
objects. The white, if regarded as a fine texture, 
can seem a surface. This double function is 
obviously ambiguous, and is naturalistic. 

Small elements and even large ones on an 
indefinite ground always seem like objects in 
space, things in the world. They are points in 
space and the space is an empty surround. 
Instead, what is needed is a created space, 
space made by someone, space that is formed 
as is a solid, the two the same, with the space 
and the solid defining each other. Time and 
space don't exist; they are made by events and 
positions. Time and space can be made and 
don’t have to be found like stars in the sky or 
rocks on a hillside. 

There is a belated interest in the Russian art 
of the early part of the century and in the art of 
the Suprematists and Constructivists and also 
in that of the De Stijl group. But it bothers me 
that this interest is so late, too late to allow 
them to do a lot rather than a little, and late 
because they're dead, and that these artists, 
who are very superior, are regarded as just 
another phenomenon to be shown. The Russians 
died early or lived finished. Mondrian worked 
hard and died poor. Until lately we had a guy 
who found a snow shovel and who talked for 
decades, producing talking artists. And recently 
Picasso, who produced junk for forty years, 
and not much before, is hailed. For my part, 
I've lived in the shade of a coathanger and a 
bedspread. These household goods can't be 
an advance on Newman and Pollock. There 
are very few people interested in or able to 
judge the quality of contemporary art. We're 
swamped by a large public to whom art is just 
phenomena. In the thirty-sixth year of the 
American Empire, the public is not so different 
from the Russian public that ignored those 


artists. The Central Government, though, instead 
of scowling like Lenin, smiles, since art makes 
jobs, and helping art is a cheap way to look good. 
I think the quality of visual art has declined 
in the last fifteen years. Of course the fault is 
mainly that of the artists who should be able to 
see through the ways they are used and to 
defend their work. But the large number of 
idle users is suffocating. Visual art, through 
chance and through being so small, did some- 
thing important from 1946 to perhaps 1966. 
Most other arts already had a commercial and 
governmental bureaucracy and by now hardly 
exist. Visual art seems to be following. As 
Lincoln Center is the example of degradation 
for the other arts, the new National Gallery is 
the example for the visual arts. It is a museum 
modeled on a hotel, a grand lobby surrounded 
by boutiques. This architecture and its function 
are fascist; fascist architecture of course comes 
from power, as does some good architecture, 
but even more it comes from excessive general- 
ity, to point of meaninglessness, from the use of 
forms that mean little or nothing to the users. 
Very little art and architecture mean anything 
now and that amount is being squashed by use 
and ignorant interference or is being neglected, 
as was the work of the nobility I've mentioned. 


Minimalist Donald Judd bas long 
expressed bis interest in Russian 
Avant-Garde art. 
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are still too many of our sponsors who view the 
curator or the director as some sort of highly 
trained maintenance man or woman, who 
should also be willing to wash the dishes and 
wine glasses for the party." Father Lauck did, 
however, offer "three little horizons of hope. 
One is that our breed of museum people are 
usually somewhat clever and sagacious; they 
will have some brilliant little means of their 
own, in their specific cases, for solving the 
problems. Second, there is still a lot of personal 
and professional pride in getting together a 
really superb exhibition and in wanting to 
bring it off with a bang, at whatever personal 
cost to themselves and their staffs. Third, a 
couple who have distinctly different profes- 
sional lives may very cleverly create social 
events that are of advantage to both. What's 
wrong with the doctor in the family making an 
Opening a means of seeing a group of his or 
her colleagues at the museum, fulfilling social 
obligations in a very fancy way and drawing 
upon a city's population for healthy attendance." 
If Adelyn D. Breeskin, director emerita of 
the Baltimore Museum of Art and presently 
consultant at the National Museum of American 
Art, ever washed the wine glasses, she doesn't 
admit—or do—it now. “When I accepted the 
role of acting director in Baltimore,” she recalls, 
"World War II had just begun for us and there 
were sacrifices to be made. Therefore, the fact 
that I had no husband with me made little 
difference. We entertained soldiers and officers 
in training with dances, etc., and I could be an 
adequate hostess. When I became full director 
at the close of the war, the public was used to 
me and I sensed no disappointment regarding 
my position in society. In some ways, it is 
easier for a woman alone than for a man." 


Going It Alone 
Others might agree that it is easier for a woman 
to go it alone. At the National Gallery of Canada, 
for instance, there is something of a tradition 
of single female administrators and, according 
to former director Hsio-Yen Shih, “this institu- 
tion has already made its adjustments. Since 
both Jean Sutherland Boggs and myself are of a 
generation and upbringing that required knowl- 
edge of tea-pouring etiquette, we may not be as 
aware of conflicts with traditional roles." As at 
many other institutions, the National Gallery of 
Canada has a members’ association whose 
hospitality committee handles the public re- 
ceptions at openings, relieving the director of 
tea-pouring duties; the director's office also 
has resources for catered receptions, lunches, 
dinners, and other social occasions, a necessity 
if the traditional social graces are to be main- 
tained with the increasingly frenetic schedule 
of contemporary museum administrators. “I 
think our visitors would agree," reports Ms. 
Shih, "that the quality of cuisine is high and 
floral and other decorations are pleasing. Does 
this represent the feminine touch?" 

As in Ottawa, so too in Kansas City there is a 
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tradition of single directors at the Nelson Gallery 
of Art, and the victuals and appointments there 
are as elegant as any. Special events staff and 
trustees, working with director Ralph T. Coe, 
coordinate the Gallery's social schedule and 
style. "In all museums there is enormous 
social pressure,” according to Coe, "but at the 
Nelson Gallery it does not seem to fall directly 
upon curatorial wives. The larger the institution, 
the less accessible spouses are apt to be, and 
this has some bearing on shared responsibilities. 
Their involvement can be more occasional and 
somewhat more perfunctory if the institution is 
gigantic, while smaller institutions make more 
personalized demands on staff and spouses. 
The joys of bachelor directorship are ex- 
tolled by E. John Bullard, of the New Orleans 


Museum of Art. “In fact, a single person may 


have much greater flexibility than a married 
museum director," he argues. "New Orleans 
is a party town, and when I was hired it was 
assumed that I would entertain and socialize. I 





Fig. 2 Kilagawa Utamaro, Naniwa Okita, 
c. 1800, color woodblock print. Tokyo, National 
Museum. 


host numerous occasions at the museum, at 
my home, and in restaurants, and I have never 
found the lack of a spouse a problem. A 
number of the Museum's trustees and patrons 
are single women, mostly widows, who are 
delighted to be escorted by or paired at dinner 
with the director. If I had a wife or children, | 
might feel guilty or imposed upon spending so 
many evenings away from home." Bullard's 
experience differs from that of Arthur Blumen- 
thal, curator at the Dartmouth College Museum 
and Galleries, who heard from a distinguished 
museum professional, as recently as 1975, 
"that I should contemplate marriage seriouslv, 
if only for the benefits it could have for my 
museum career! "Those men who have wives 
to pour the tea succeed best in the museum 
profession,’ I was told! ‘Single men and women 
have the most trouble making it up the ladder.’ " 


Regional Teas 

Not surprizingly, regional styles are as varied 
in museum socializing as in other aspects of 
our daily lives. H. Parrott Bacot, curator at the 
Anglo-American Art Museum in Baton Rouge, 
notes that: "In the South, where debutante 
parties are still a concern of most museums’ 
best patrons, it is truly de rigueur for museum 
directors and curators to be very social. You 
best have both your black and white tie outfits 
ready." 

From Alaska, Robert Shalkop, director of 
the Anchorage Historical and Fine Arts Museum, 
observes museum practices in the Lower Forty- 
Eight and notes that the social pressures are 
greatest in private institutions east of the Mis- 
sissippi River. "Alaska is different, however. 
As a new manifestation of American culture, it 
has a less stratified social structure and aggres- 
sively asserts the individual's right to pursue 
his own interests and to develop his own life 
style. My personal position,” he reports, “is a 
bureaucratic one with few social demands, so 
'who pours the tea' is not a problem." 

Constance Glenn, director of the Art Museum 





and Galleries at California State University-Long 
Beach, notes that in art towns on either coast, 
such as New York or Los Angeles, professional 
socializing is both more frequent and more 
formal; furthermore, such events more often 
take place in public places because of the 
pressure of round-the-clock, out-of-town visitors 
and the greater distances from home to place of 
employment. "The mid-west," recalls Kansas- 
born Mrs. Glenn, "is much more homey!” 
Whatever the region, it is "the chameleon 
nature of a museum director to respond to 
established social patterns of his or her com- 
munity,” according to Katharine J. Watson, 
director of the Bowdoin College Museum of 
Art in rural Maine. In response to our query, 
Ms. Watson parries: "Why pour the tea? There 
are some institutions where it is simply not 
necessary to entertain as much. The subdued 
nature of the social schedule at the Bowdoin 
Museum is limited both by budget and by the 
expectations of the majority of its audience." 
The size of the community, as well as the 
region of the country, has a bearing on the 
social life of the museum professional. Susan 
McGreevy, director of Santa Fe's Wheelwright 
Museum of the American Indian, writes: ''Be- 
cause we live in a small city (population under 
50,000) my social network tends to overlap 
that of my stockbroker-husband, and thus our 
social responsibilities often coincide and are 
shared equally." In an large city the management 
of social networks cannot as easily be left to 
chance. When the Earl Powells moved recently to 
his new position as director of the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art, Nancy Powell left behind 
the Georgetown business she had opened and 
operated. In her new home, according to her 
husband, she “finds it more difficult to pursue 
her own personal career. We do find, however, 
that her involvement in traditional social events 


is a serious one and she has found herself 
more and more interested in the fund-raising 
aspects of museum life.” 


Going It Together 

The nature and extent of a spouse’s involvement 
with museum activities varies greatly with the 
institution and with the couples in question. At 
the Newark Museum, for example, Samuel 
Miller and his wife, Rosetta, "both love to 
entertain, and our Trustees are generous in 
providing us with a director’s fund for the 
purpose. I thnk,” reports director Miller, 
“that the museum director’s wife is the key to 
any director's relationship at every level—but 
when a great ‘moment’ is needed, that’s when 
the ‘team’ mus! operate." In Ohio, Nina Rogers 
balances a busy teaching career with the social 
functions that are occupational requirements 
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according to director Susan McGreevy. "His 
knowledge of American Indian art continues 
to grow, and he is well on his way to becoming 
a connoisseur. ` 

The lives of the Budd Bishops are even 
more museum-centered; both are “really totally 
immersed in the Columbus Museum of Art [of 
which he is director], with very few hobbies 
outside the field." Julia Bishop, by her husband's 
account, performs, “a purely traditional role, in 
that she attends most meetings, luncheons, and 
teas of all the volunteer groups, and serves on 
committees for most of the Museum's projects. 
She does shirt-sleeve volunteer werk alongside 
the other volunteers in these projects, to show 
sympathy and support: Her own background 
and preferences propel her into an active 
wifely role. She likes museums better than 
anything else, and artists and museum people.” 
Mrs. Bishop is also a handy craftsperson who 


as cooking and pouring. (He has demonstrated 
the latter to me in the privacy of our home on 
more than one occasion.) The logic of his 
argument is insurmountable!” While indulging 
in neither tea pouring nor gold leafing, Allen 
Hoffman shares his wife's pride in the Museum, 
just as do many dual-career families. From the 
Cooper-Hewitt Museum, of which she is director, 
Lisa Taylor writes: "It's a very special privilege 
to have the opportunity to shape the destiny of 
an institution. My pride in the Cooper-Hewitt 
Museum is shared by my husband and our 
children. What I do professionally (or what 
they do as a family to help) is considered our 
collective, modest legacy. There's never a prob- 
lem-about who. pours the tea' ... . we all fight 
for the honor." 

The mutually supportive approach to a col- 
lective legacy characterizes many of the two- 
career households. "You pour my tea and I'll 





private retreat, not a second business address.” 


chacun à son gout, the advice of Minneapolis tors and Boards. according to Sam Sachs. “It 


Institute of Arts director Samuel Sachs pertains S , b. Ya 22 





the cooking and who ever heard of a fund- 
raising chef? If it's museum-related, the museum 
pays and the degree of elegance is adjustable to 
suit the occasion. 

Cocktail parties are another thing of the past, 
almost. Rather than have a group of trustees for 
drinks at home every so often and then turn 
them loose in mid-evening to spend a fortune at a 
restaurant (a fortune they could have given to the 
museum), I have begun an institutional "happy 
hour." Following trustee meetings or those of 
board committees, which are usually held at 4:00 
P.M. in my office, I simply open the bar and those 
who so wish stay, drink, and chat. Of course, all 
the important work is done then under much 
more pleasant circumstances. Needless to say, 
the official business of the meeting is dispensed 
with as quickly as possible. 

All this does tend to leave the spouse some- 
what out of the museum social life, but then 
I'm left out of legal socializing also. (Margo's 
law firm of 100-plus attorneys has monthly 
dinners, two annual “proms,” and a picnic to 
which even secretaries and spouses are invited. 
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Fig. 6 Grant Wood. Daughters of Revolution, /932. 


were "hired" along with their husbands for 
the job—even though only one of them was 
paid!). In this way it was very different from 
being the wife of a doctor or lawyer. One ofthe 
problems now is that those who are likely to be 
"elevated" to the position of museum director 
or college president are likely to have started 
their married lives as an assistant curator or 
professor, which means that neither the profes- 
sional nor the spouse is really prepared for the 
sudden change in roles. As with all social 
change, the real adjustments must be made in 
the everyday lives of real people. Facing this 
severe change is especially painful to those in 
their forties who are caught historically between 
an older, more traditional and secure genera- 
tion and a younger, more liberated one. In our 
case, Alan became director of the Yale Art 
Gallery when we were both quite young (Alan 
was thirty-two, Nancy was thirty-one) and we 
viewed the situation as an adventure, telling 
ourselves that if the shoe did not fit, we could 
and would retreat to more familiar territory 
and consider it a lesson learned early enough 
in our lives. Had the offer come ten or twenty 
years later, we might not have viewed the 
directorship with such sanguinity. 

From the outset, Nancy was deluged with 
bits of advice (from the wives of curators. 
other directors, and Yale deans) on how and. 
more importantly, whom to entertain, which 
caterers to use, the right liquor store to patron- 
ize, the best florist, etc. We were even told that 
our admittedly modest apartment in a middle- 
class neighborhood would no longer do, and 
that we would need a large, commodious house 
from which to launch our new social life. (Ten 
years later, we are, of course, glad that we 
bought our house at 7%, but the rest of the 
advice was of much less value. 
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oil on masonite. Cincinnati. Art Museum. The Edwin and Virginia Irwin Memorial 





Fig. 7 Worcester Royal Porcelain Company, "Oscar Wilde" Tea Pot, 7882, porcelain. Worcester. 


England, Dyson Perrins Museum. 


It was clear to both of us that Nancy would 


never be a traditional museum wife. Those 
who knew her had reason for concern—which 
is why all the advice was proffered in the first 
place. By the time Alan was made director. 
Nancy had already served in the Peace Corps in 
India —had-taught-in-imrer-city-schrools; tad 
been elected to the board of the Civil Liberties 
Union, and was in the process of establishing 
an alternative public high school. New Haven 


was beset with Black Panther trials, anti-war 
demonstrations, and social upheaval both on 
the campus and in the public schools. Nancy 
lived in a somewhat surreal world—working 
in a ghetto community all day and officiating at 





a museum opening late-in-the-afternoon-She 


even tried to work out a wardrobe which, with — 


a change of shoes or jewelry, would permit her 
to "become" a teacher or a museum wife on a 
moment's notice. It may sound ludicrous in 


Van Gogh's own powerful synthesis emerges 
with Portrait with Straw Hat, Pere Tanguy, La 
Segatori, and that paragon of cloisonism "avant 
la lettre,” The Flowering Plum Tree (after 
Hiroshige). 

Two of the works by Anquetin were among 
those exhibited at Les XX in Brussels in early 
1888 and referred to as cloisonist by Dujardin 
in his review of that exhibition: The Mower at 
Noon: Summer of 1887, which seems to have 
dropped out of sight since it was published by 
John Rewald in his Post-/mpressionism in 
1956, and Avenue de Clichy: Five O'Clock in 
the Evening, also of 1887. Earlier works of 
lesser import illustrate both Anquetin's close 
ties with Lautrec at the start of his career and 
the impact of impressionism. A few lively, 
somewhat caricaturish, highly stylized and 
boldly colored visions of everyday Paris of the 
late 1880s and early ‘90s help consolidate 
Anquetin's position as one of the major protag- 
onists of the cloisonist episode. 

Bernard, who was close to Anquetin through- 
out the birth pangs of cloisonism— indeed, it 
is van Gogh who insisted that they both study 
Japanese prints in Bing's attic—also underwent 
the influence of Lautrec, as fully evidenced by 
the large cartoon, The Hour of the Flesh, here 
dated circa 1885-87. Elements of impressionism 
and neo-impressionism are brought out by 
two of his canvases, inscribed May and August 
1886 respectively (cat. nos. 88-89). And. for 
the first time, a scholar points out that one of 
his Breton works of 1886—Breton Girl Seated 











in a Landscape (Fig. 9)—reflects the influence 
of Gauguin, despite Bernard's repeated asser- 
tions that he had no contact with Gauguin that 
year at Pont-Aven. 

The fact that at least one of Bernard’s cloi- 
sonist paintings of 1887 has been heavily re- 
painted at a later date, presumably to make it 
appear even more characteristic of that manner. 
casts a shadow over all the early cloisonist 
works. There is no reason to believe, however. 
that Bernard did more than heighten certain 
hues and make certain color areas more uni- 
form, and one can assume that he left the over- 
all patterning unchanged. Seen in this light, the 
seven pictures in the show dated 1887 constitute 
an impressive record of Bernard's early cloi- 
sonist phase. Indeed, if the author of the catalog 
acknowledges that one work may have been re- 
touched at a later date (Promenade at the Bois 
d'Amour), no one can question the condition 
of Portrait of the Artist's Grandmother, since 
it must have been acquired by the van Gogh 
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Fig. 9 Emile Bernard, Breton Girl 


Dedicated to Vincent, done in the late summer 
or early fall of 1888 when he and Gauguin 
collaborated on what they then called synthe- 
tism. Among the most notable later works one 
should mention the highly mannered Lamenta- 
tion (III), dated 1890, which must reflect 
Bernard's desire to break away from the path 
traced by Gauguin, "more through perversity 
than a search for correctness. 

Much is made of Gauguin’s early cloisonist 
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Seated in a Landscape, 7886. Oil on canvas. Lent anonymously. 


1888, here superbly represented by Se/f-Por- 
trait called Les Misérables. It is followed by a 
complete series of his Breton graphic work, 
and by such momentous paintings of 1888-91 
as Grape Gathering at Arles, Human Miseries. 
The Yellow Christ, and The Loss of Virginity 
of 1890-91, which marks the most extreme 
phase of his cloisonist development. 

The author very rightly stresses the contribu- 
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Fig. 11 Paul Ga4guin, Human Miseries, 1559. Zincograph. The Art Institute of Chicago, The 
William McCallin McKee Memorial Collection. 


Among the works by the other artists, Meyer 
de Haan's Self-Portrait with Japanese Back- 
ground, circa late 1889, must be ranked as one 
of the memorable works of the Gauguin group 
at Pouldu. Sérusier's The Talisman: The Bois 
d'Amour at Pont-Aven of October 1888, fully 
lives up to its historic significance, and seems to 
herald Fauvism as well as Nabi developments. 
The little-known Going to the Market of 1888, 
by Laval (Fig. 10), shows surprising cohesive- 
ness and strength in the artist's cloisonist man- 
ner, while the five early works by Maurice Denis 
all suggest, either through the dynarnism of 
their composition or the remarkable expressive- 
ness of their color combinations, a vision 
much closer to that of major early twentieth- 








century developments than most of his later 
and better known works. 

Very sensibly, the career of van Gogh is 
followed through right to the time he was 
painting The Mowers, Arles in tbe Background, 
in June-July 1888, when he was executing an 
"Anquetin-inspired series of wheat field paint- 
ings. ..." The trend toward cloisonism cul- 
minates with L'Arlésienne: Madame Ginoux 
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Fig. 12 Paul Gauguin, Human Miseries, detail. 


with Books, of November 1888, executed while 
Gauguin was staying with the artist in Arles, 
but, as the author points out, fully in keeping 
with van Gogh's own stylistic development. 
Indeed. on the strength of the works by van 
Gogh alone, the exhibition should be rated an 
extraordinary aesthetic achievement. 

The catalog's scholarly contribution is equally 
noteworthy. Welsh-Ovcharov has meticulously 
re-established the chronologies of the lives of 
the artists on the basis of the most recent 
scholarship, and with the help of source mate- 
rial.? Her discussion of the interrelation of the 
various artists, particularly during the so-called 
Paris years (1886-88), adds much that is new 
to our current knowledge. She is able, for 
instance, to make a clear distinction between 
the exhibition organized by van Gogh at Ze 
Tambourin and that at the Grand-Bouillon 
Restaurant du Cbalet of late 1887, for which 
she even found a list of participants. She also 
brings a new precision to the study of the 
stvlistic development of some of the artists, 
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particularly in the cases of Anquetin and Bernard 
during the years 1886-88. Her success in 
identifying a number of works that were dis- 
played at the Volpini exhibition in 1889 is no 
mean contribution. 

Welsh-Ovcharov's catalog entries constitute 
an erudite and judicious compendium of the 
available literature, and frequently contribute 
new facts. She is, furthermore, perfectly willing 
to arrive at her own conclusions regarding 
symbolic content. For all its realist features, van 
Gogh's La Berceuse is a "religious icon”; his 
Orchard with View of Arles evokes “cyclic re- 
birth after death." In the case of Gauguin she 
postulates a most interesting parallel between 
his Loss of Virginity and Manet's Olympia: “It 
would be easy enough to contrast the two 
paintings as modern paradigms of Realist and 
Symbolist treatments of the ‘modern Venus 
themes’, she writes, and adds that each figure 
in her own way is a "mundane goddess" that 
presents "an image highly disruptive of con- 
ventional acceptance.” 

Although basically agreeing with this review- 
ers interpretation of Gauguin's zincograph, 
Human Miseries of 1889 (Fig. 11), the author 
sees neither a serpent nor a priest in the 
composition. More in jest than anything else, 
this reviewer will retort with a detail of the 
print showing the serpent's head emerging 
from the shaded area of the tree, and the figure 
behind the tree, whose broad-rimmed hat and 
white rectangular collar front can only be 
those of a country priest (Fig. 12). And when 
discussing the painting, Women at Arles: The 
Mistral, the author points out that "all recent 
commentators have found a portrait, usually a 
self-portrait, disguised in the bush lower left, 
although no one has ventured a guess as to 
why." This reviewer would like to suggest that 
the comic indignation of Gauguin's caricaturish 
self-portrait reflects his disappointment in the 
much vaunted beauty of the Arlesiennes, a 
pathetic sampling of which is shown coming 
down the garden path. 

Finally, mention must be made of the fact 
that the exhibition incorporates a number of 
works that have never been published, or are 
practically unknown. Thus, Roadway in a 
Paris Park, 1886, by Van Gogh (Fig. 13), a 
picture that once belonged to the critic Aurier, 
is here attributed to the artist for the first time. 
Anquetin's Zandscape witb Trees, 1885, had 
never been reproduced. Bernard's vast Hour 
of the Flesh of 1885-1887, was known only to 
those students of the artist who had visited his 
son-in-law and daughter, M. and Mme Clement 
Altarriba. Bernard's Afternoon at Saint-Briac, 
1887 (Fig. 14), a work that represents an 
important development of the artist's synthetic 
manner, was not known, even though it belongs 
t0 a museum; what is more, it is one of several 
works by him in the exhibition that the organizer 
was able to relate to an entry in Bernard's 
handwritten checklist of 1893—a document 
that seems trustworthy. In addition, the author 
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Fig. 13 Vincent van Gogh. Roadway in a Paris Park, 7886. Oil on canvas. Lent anonymously. 
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Fig. 14 Emile Bernard. Afternoon at Saint-Briac, 7887. Oil on canvas. The Aargauer Kunsthaus, 


Aarau, Switzerland 





has reproduced in the catalog a number of 
hitherto unpublished works, even though they 
are not in the exhibition. 

The Art Gallery of Ontario and Dr. Welsh- 
Ovcharov deserve the heartfelt appreciation of 
all students of the period for a remarkable 
exhibition and a catalog that will be of enormous 
value. A word of thanks should also be ad- 
dressed to the various lenders, and most par- 
ticularly to the Rijksmuseum Vincent van Gogh 





which is responsible for a very sizable share o 
the loans. Indeed, the van Gogh Museum seems 
to be following in the footsteps of its late 
founder, Ingr. V. W. van Gogh, whose generosity 
in lending his uncle’s paintings to museums al 
over the world was proverbial. 

Henri Dorra, University of California- 
Santa Barbara 


major work and for assembling an exhibition 
that is extremely beautiful and, at the same 
time, most informative about the ideas and 
procedures of this complicated master. 

In her catalog essay, Waldman contributes 
to the current increase in Gorky scholarship, 
and in her exhibition choices she mirrors 
changing perceptions about this artist and his 
place in history. Nowhere is this more evident 
than in the considerable amount of space she 
devotes to Gorky's early work in the retrospec- 
tive. There is simply more early Gorky here 
than in prior exhibitions. This reflects, and in 
turn will further stimulate, new public interest 
in that large segment of Gorky's oeuvre which, 
just a few years ago, was something of an 
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sometimes too brown, sometimes too strident, 
but the essentials of brushstroke, geometry, 
short time Gorky had come to understand 
Cezanne as well perhaps as has any other artist 
in this century. Matisse's self-portrait in a polo 
shirt of 1906, in its turn, was made over into a 
Gorky Self-Portrait, in a way suggesting both 
homage and a personal challenge. In such 
paintings Gorky not only praises the early 
Moderns, but seems to dare them to invent a 
style he could not assume, a style in which he 
could not paint small masterpieces. 

Certainly this is true of Gorky's Cubist work, 
which also started around 1928, and which 
was well shown at the Guggenheim in still lifes 
from the University of Texas and several private 
collections and in the large Abstraction with 
Palette from the Philadelphia Museum of Art. 
Here Gorky took Picasso's and Braque’s late 
Synthetic Cubist manner—which we must re- 
mind ourselves was at the time only a few years 
old—and infused it with expressionistic color 





The more earthy version was probably fin ished — Gorky' s style after 1942, and-some even suggest — Mrs- Lincoln, and. The Liver is the Cock 


in 1936, but the version with the white back- 
ground must, I think, have been finished nearer 
to 1938, after Gorky had begun to study Miro's 
compositions, in which biomorphic fantasies 
are floated across empty backgrounds in pre- 
cisely the same way. 

The Garden in Sochi paintings of the early 
1940s are the direct descendants of Khorkom, 
and the current exhibition shows clearly how 


that he could have painted it as late as 1947. 
Waldman's chosen date is 1943; but I find 
among Gorky's later works the closest match 
to its stylistic detail in The Liver is the Cock's 
Comb. Thus Gorky's final Sochi may well date to 
early 1944, to the midst of the time when, once 
again, Gorky returned to the rural landscape. 

Following the Sochi installation the exhibi- 
tion, mirroring Gorky's own history, picks up 


Comb. The poetic titles were the product of: 
collaboration between Gorky and Andre Breton 
on New Year's Eve 1944, and works from the 
group subsequently made up Gorky's first sol 
exhibition, at the Julien Levy Gallery, whict 
opened two months later. Ever since, they have 
been the focus for much of Gorky's fame. Two 
interesting works comparatively unknown tt 
the American audience were included in thi 





ing, dated 1944, that is the parent to the whole 
series, accompanied by a huge charcoal draw- 
ing of the theme, done sometime in 1946-47. 
All three The Plow and the Song paintings are 
present as well, the blue-green version from 
the Art Institute of Chicago, the fluid yellow 
painting from Oberlin, and the version with 
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The Life and Art of 
James Barry 


William L. Pressly 

The first modern study of the late 
eighteenth-century portrait painter, 
history painter, and printmaker. 
Regarded as the finest of all British 
painters in the “grand manner,” Barry 
passionately believed in art's mission 
to instruct, and to this end he saw 
himself as an embattled spokesman 
for social, political, and religious 
reform. The book contains a complete 
catalogue of Barry's paintings and his 
surviving drawings and prints. 


149 black-and white illus. plus 8 colorplates 
$65.00 


The Diary of 
Joseph Farington, 


Volumes VII and VIII: January 
1805 through December 1807 
edited by Kathryn Cave 


These seventh and eighth volumes of 
Faringtons diary chronicle a period of 
troubled time for the Royal Academy 
and record political events such as the 
battle of Trafalgar and the death of Pitt 
and Fox. $75.00 
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William Blake 


Martin Butlin 

Here in two beautifully produced 
volumes is the first complete cata- 
logue of Blake's paintings, water- 
colors, drawings, and color prints. Full 
descriptions are provided with each 
entry and, where appropriate, the 
symbolism and significance of the 
works and their relation to Blake's 
thought and writings are also 


S discussed. 


" [This] art-historical study by the lead- 
ing English scholar and Blake author- 
ity...isimpeccable ...|and) cannot 
be replaced by anything else ”— Choice 
919 black-and-white illus. * 239 colorplates 
2-vol. set $250.00 ($300.00 after 12/81! 


The Diary of Ford 
Madox Brown 


edited by Virginia Surtees 

Ford Madox Brown was perhaps the 
most important and influential asso- 
ciate of the Pre-Raphaelite Brother- 
hood. The diary which he began in 
1847 and kept for some twenty years 
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Discourses on Art 
edited by Robert R. Wark 


The Discourses of Sir Joshua Reynolds 
form one of the most eloquent literary 
documents in the history of European 
art. They both summarize the art the- 
ory of the previous three hundred 
years and point toward attitudes prev- 
alent in the nineteenth century. 


“An indispensable book on the 


literature of art. — Lawrence Alloway, 
The Nation  24ilus. $14.95 
Seventeenth 
Century Interior 
Decoration in 
England, France 
and Holland 


Peter Thornton 


“With the use of a splendid collection 


of contemporary prints — as well as 
photographs of surviving rooms and 
furniture — [Thornton] explains 
ehanging-fashions-the-architectural 


framework, the upholsterer’s role and 
that of furniture and lighting in the 
creation ofthe seventeenth century 
interior. —The Architect's Journal 





‘An exceedingly valuable book, 
essential for art and architecture 
collections.” —E. Pearlman, 











now appears for the first time ina 
complete and fully annotated edition. 
It not only defines the contradictions 
of the man but also records the life of 
an artist at the center of events in one 
of the most interesting periods in the 
development of English art. 

20 black-and-white illus. $30.00 
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Jennifer Licht 
Editor 


pursue each artist—plus Frank Kupka and 
Apollinaire—with equal thoroughness, offer- 
ing a clear, consistent thesis for one of the 
more elusive isms of the century. 

Because of the vagueness that has enshrouded 
Orphism, Spate’s search for some cohesiveness 
was imperative—and-her-study-is-an-important 
contribution, thoughtfully developed over more 
than a decade (Ph. D. diss., Bryn Mawr College, 
1970). Spate has avoided the risks of unduly 
narrow or distorting concepts and has steered a 
basically artful course. Her thesis is overriding 


them aware of the inwardness of the experience 
and to have led them to believe that it was 
form, not specific image, which could embody 
the experience they sought" (p. 3). 

Four: The last part of the thesis deals with the 
universality or relevance of Orphism. Spate 
continually stresses that Orphist art was related 
to the modern world and accessible to its 
audience despite its intensely personal and 
nonfigurative nature. The Orphists exhibited, 
wrote, and lectured, and 
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view of Orphism and other nonfigurative art 
from diverse sources, including the recent 
exhibition catalogs on Sonia Delaunay, Patrick 
Henry Bruce, and Synchronism which were 
unavailable to Spate. 

Given Apollinaire’s contribution to the con- 
fusion surrounding Orphism, Spate’s effort to 
cope with his writings was essential and, in the 
opinion of this reviewer, helpful. She gives two 
reasons for the inconsistencies in Apollinaire’s 
comments: deliberate obscurity motivated by 
his experience of the ultimate ‘‘interiority”’ 
and “inexplicability of creation," and the prob- 
ability that he was not really sympathetic to the 
specific embodiment of Orphist paintings. He 
was, however, "fully aware of the implications 
of nonfigurative art": 


It was through his understanding of his 
own poetry that Apollinaire was able to 
understand the new painting, for his own 
sense of inner meaningfulness acquired in 
the process of shaping matter into personal 
form made him sensitive to the concept of 
a work of art as a unique structure with its 
own physical laws which could communi- 
cate directly to the inner consciousness 
without the need for conceptual formula- 
tion or recognizable subject. [p. 81] 


As one turns to chapters devoted to the 
artists themselves, parallels to this view of 
Apollinaire appear repeatedly. The chapter on 
the Czech painter Frank Kupka merits special 
attention since he was "the first artist to exhibit 
fully developed, nonfigurative paintings" (p. 
85), in 1912 at the Salon d'Automne in Paris. 
Yet he was not on Apollinaire's list of Orphist 
artists. Indeed, Kupka is not discussed in any 
of Apollinaire's voluminous writings on art, 
and he may not have figured in either the Salon 
de La Section d'Or or in Apollinaire's lecture 
there when the new movement was first an- 
nounced (Kupka's name does not appear in 
the exhibition catalog or any contemporary 
account presently known). Spate explores these 
problems in an admirably objective manner 
(Appendix A). Implying that Kupka probably 
exhibited at the Salon de La Section d'Or, she 
believes in the absence of conclusive proof 
either way that Kupka was included in Apol- 
linaire's lecture. Some specific reason must 
account for the utter neglect of Kupka in Apol- 
linaire's writings since the two men shared 
many ideas and Kupka's paintings seem to 
correspond so closely to Apollinaire’s descrip- 
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Baudelaire, Leonardo da Vinci, Bergson, Redon, 
Theosophy, the Veda, astrology, alchemy, and 
spiritualism) was the belief in a spiritual essence 
permeating all being and uniting man to the 
cosmos” (p. 87). At the same time, Spate links 
Kupka to the Orphists in his concern with light 
and movement (often conveyed through circu- 
lar or spiraling forms), in his interest in rela- 
tionships between music and painting, and in 
the manner in which his symbolic, figurative 
art evolved into nonfigurative art. 

Spate's approach is well represented by an 
analysis of Le Premier Pas, a relatively abstract 
work of circa 1909-10 suggesting planets and 
orbits. She cites numerous possible influences 
within and without Kupka's work—4a Petite 
Fille au ballon (1908-10), L'Origine de la vie 
(1903), Redon's lithograph Germination, a 
bookplate Kupka designed for his wife soon 
after their marriage, one of his illustrations for 
Elisée Reclus's L'Homme et la terre (1905), 
and an illustration in Besant and Leadbeater's 
theosophical treatise Les Formes-pensées 
(1905) —while refuting suggested sources 
from astronomical models. In an extended 
discussion, however, she fails to mention 
Margit Rowell's report that Ze Premier Pas 
seems to have been repainted twice, in 1911 
and again in 1913 (New York, The Solomon R. 
Guggenheim Museum, Frantisek Kupka, 1975, 
118). In all of these possible sources, the 
circle is a basic form and appears so often— 
in scribbles as well as formal paintings—that 
it "seems to have arisen quite spontaneously, 
as if it possessed some inner quality which 
Kupka found meaningful" (p. 114). Spate also 
calls attention to Ze Premier Pas as Kupka's 
"first painting in which illusionist lighting and 
linear perspective were eliminated. Such a 
structure may concentrate attention on itself 
and not on its relationship to the external 
world, and may thus awaken a peculiarly intense 
form of consciousness" (pp. 115-16). 

In Spate's opinion, that was fully realized 
not in Ze Premier Pas but in Amorpba, Fugue 
en deux couleurs (1912) and in the Plans 
verticaux of 1911 to 1914. Her discussion of 
these paintings begins with telling quotations 
regarding circular forms and movement from 
the writings of Reclus, Bergson, Baudelaire, 
and Theosophists. Then, for Amorpba, Fugue 
en deux couleurs, she underscores the process 
of discovery—both in the changes on the final 
canvas and in the fifty or so studies for it which 
were colored by memories of figural, celestial, 
biological, and musical associations (p. 134). 
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relationship with the viewer because they d 
not refer to natural forms or communicat 
specific ideas, but they can put “the spectato 
in a state of mind in which he can develop hi 
own ideas" (p. 158). 

Such works were rare in Kupka's caree 
Contemporary with these crucial paintings, h 
was also producing less pure nonfigurati 
works which Spate refers to as "symboli 
works on creation," "musicalist works," an 
"abstract illusionist works" (p. 157). He 
distinctions among these classes are not alwa) 
clear, however, and there appears to be som 
indecision—even concerning the position : 
Amorpba, Fugue en deux couleurs. In tl 
studies for this painting, Spate sees some ve! 
specific impressions of natural forms; but st 
also offers it earlier in the text (p. 5) as 2 
example of Symbolist abstraction which ten« 
toward abstract illusionism in contrast to tl 
nonconceptual abstraction of Picabia's Udni 

Léger and Delaunay are paired as ‘perce 
tual Orphists”’ strikingly different from Kup! 
in many respects. They were strongly influence 
by the Impressionists, by Cézanne, and by tl 
Cubists—artists of little interest at all to Kupk 
Moreover, unlike Kupka and most pioneers 
nonfigurative art, “Léger and Delaunay we 
not inspired by any kind of mystical belie 
They both believed that profound experien: 
could be found through perception, and th 
pure painting could so deeply involve tl 
spectator in its physical being that it could gi 
him an intense consciousness of the essence 
life, of its movement, energy, and dynamisn 
(pp. 160-61). Spate's presentation follows tl 
by-now-familiar path of subconscious inclin 
tions toward certain forms and propertie 
reinforcement of those interests from diver 
sources in art, literature, and contempora 
life; gradual (and often inconsistent) discove 
and purification of those forms; and the fin 
realization of them and their significance 
the process of creating major works durii 
1912-13. 

Spate's thesis and methodology are fully d 
veloped in a section on the Formes circulair 
or Soleil, lune series. Regarding the higl 
evolved relationships of simultaneity in Sole 
lune. Simultané 2 (1913), she writes: 


Delaunay did not plan these relationships: 
he found them as he painted. ... The 
resulting structure is based on interwoven 
sensations so complex and so changeable 
that they cannot be described in words. 
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Art through the Ages 

GARDNER'S ` 

ART THROUGH THE AGES 

SEVENTH EDITION 

Revised by HORST DE LA CROIX and 

RICHARD G. TANSEY, San Jose State University 

A clearly written overview of world art, and the classic 
textbook for the undergraduate survey course. 

New features ofthe Seventh Edition: 

m Color illustrations (142 in all) now appear not in sep- 
arate inserts but throughout the book, usually on the 
same page as the text discussion 

m Pages are larger, permitting a more open design, as 
well as an increase in the total number of illustrations 
to approximately 1300. 

B The chapters on the eighteenth, nineteenth, and 
twentieth centuries now include significant new mate- 
rial reflecting recent studies and interpretations 

u The chapters on non-European art now follow the 
section on the Middle Ages, resulting in an arrange- 
ment that is chronologically more appropriate as well 
as more adaptable to courses organized on a quarter or 
term basis. 

928 pages 
Also available in a two-part paperbound format: 
Volume I: Ancient, Medieval, and Non- 
European Art 

Paperbound. 481 pages 


Volume II: Renaissance and Modern Art 
Paperbound. 489 pages 


Study Guide 
KATHLEEN COHEN 
HORST DE LA CROIX, San Jose State University 


Includes fill-in questions that test comprehension of 
essential facts and self-quizzes that test recognition of 
stylistic similarities. 

Paperbound. 309 pages 
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Art in Context 
SECOND EDITION 
JACK A. HOBBS, niinois State University 


A brief, lively introduction to the visual arts, Art in 
Context is organized topically rather than chronologi- 
cally. Part I explains how the perception and interpre- 
tation of arz are affected by culture, form, and medium. 
Part II identifies some fundamental themes and shows 
how they have been treated by different artists in dif- 
ferent times and cultures. Part III is a survey of the 
major developments in art since Manet launched the 
modern era in 1863. The media chapter now includes 
material on photography and video. Among the art- 
ists new to this edition are Dottie Attie, Alice 
Aycock, Mary Cassatt, Jacob Lawrence, and Diego 
Rivera. In addition, there’s new material on the lives 
and works of Michelangelo, Rembrandt, Van Gogh, and 
Pollack. R252 black-and-white illustrations (75 of 
which are new) and 32 color plates. 

Paperbound. 320 pages 


Art in Our Times 


A Pictorial History 1890-1980 
PETER SELZ, University of California at Berkeley 


A joint publication of Harcourt Brace Jovanovich and 
Harry N. Abrams, Inc., this exciting new volume 
covers the painting, sculpture, and architecture of the 
last nine decades, devoting one chapter to each decade 
and relating the artistic works to their political and 
social milieus. The emphasis is on content and artistic 
themes —"The Figure in Its Environment; “Process 
and Materials; "Erotic Imagery; and "Numbers and 
Letters; for example —rather than formal movements 
or “isms! The arrangement of illustrations and text is 
a visual and pedagogical delight; each chapter is a 
series of two-page spreads with illustrations in the 
upper two-thirds and the corresponding textual com- 
mentary below. 1300 black-and-white and 305 color 
illustrations are thus integrated throughout the text. 
Paperbound, sewn. 590 pages 
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of Leonardo’s writings and by an incisive con- 
sideration of the figurative paintings which 
seem incongruous and sometimes inferior 
alongside the nonfigurative works. 

Duchamp and Picabia are perceived as 
operating in "an emotional sphere quite dif- 
ferent from that of Delaunay and Léger. . .. 
Their irony, their pessimism, their concern for 
the delicate movements of inner life, were in 
fundamental opposition to the others’ optimis- 
tic delight in the world of sensation" (p. 278). 
Spate proposes a new category— Psychological 
Orphism—but admits that Duchamp poses 
difficulties for her thesis that even a new cate- 
gory cannot resolve. She notes Duchamp's 
insistent comments about wanting "to get away 
from the physical aspect of painting" (p. 275) 
and his desire to re-create ideas, stressing that 
this attitude is wholly opposed to the essentially 
nonverbal and anti-intellectual approach of 
Delaunay and Léger. 

Nevertheless, Spate accepts Apollinaire's 
inclusion of Duchamp on two counts. First, if 
one considers the works that Apollinaire prob- 
ably had in mind when he proclaimed Orphism 
—The Bride and The Passage from Virgin to 
Bride, for example—then Duchamp was also 





Picabia's close friends, she misses the most 
relevant one (George Isarlov, Picabia Peintre, 
Paris, 1929). 

The discussion of Picabia's work is com- 
plemented by an appendix in which Spate 
suggests both a new identity for the mysterious 
Udnie (Isadora Duncan) and points out specific 
events possibly alluded to by the abstract forms 
of the painting. The identity of Udnie is unlikely 
inasmuch as the Picabia-Isadora Duncan rela- 
tionship cited does not seem to have existed 
until 1917. Spate's effort, however, confirms 
the experience of those spectators who find in 
the evocative forms and titles of works like 
Udnie the suggestion of a presence that haunts 
"the fringes of consciousness" —to quote the 
phrase of William James that Spate uses. 

The thesis is recapitulated in a brief conclu- 
sion, and, as elsewhere in the book, I find my 
head nodding in agreement or my heels digging 
in with resistance. Whether intended or not, 
most paintings by the five artists seem to be 
preordained to a status of preface or postscript 
vis-à-vis a few extraordinary works of 1912-13. 
| also question the "purity" of those favored, 
nonfigurative masterpieces. Are they as far 
removed from references to the phenomenal 


First, the mass of letters and documentary 
material that was saved by the artist and his 
family puts the commentator on Pissarro’s 
oeuvre in the position to rely on these docu- 
ments as much as on the works of art themselves 
Second, the relative eclecticism of Pissarro’s 
oeuvre has caused many to consider him < 
"second level" artist when compared witt 
Manet, Monet, Cézanne, Gauguin, and Seurat 
Thus, he has become important principally foi 
his friendships and associations with "firs 
rank" artists. In fact, the Pissarro archive: 
have been the basis not only of the mam 
"lives" of Pissarro mentioned above, but also o 
the major studies of Impressionism and Post 
Impressionism that have stemmed from th 
pioneering documentary work of John Rewald 
Rewald's books, particularly his studies of Im 
pressionism, are fundamentally derived fron 
the Pissarro family archives, most of which arı 
currently dispersed throughout the world; hi: 
edition of Pissarro's letters to his son Lucier 
constitutes one of the principal documents ii 
the study of late nineteenth-century French art 

It is tempting to criticize the new Shikes an 
Harper biography precisely because it és sub 
stantially a biography, but that would surely b: 





creating "pictorial structures for which there 
are no verbal equivalents and which demand a 
new kind of attention from the spectator" (p. 
278). Second, Picabia's Orphist work of late 
1912 to 1914 is "almost inconceivable without 
Duchamp s contribution" (p. 276). 
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world and from symbolism as Spate would 
have it? One might also ask if other artists, 
Kandinsky and Mondrian, for example, could 
be incorporated without undue strain on the 
basic thesis. Such reservations notwithstanding, 
Spate's work merits a hearty final commendation 
—for her bravery and fortitude in venturing 






unfair. Pissarro is in need of both a detaileı 
monograph and specialized studies of hi 
oeuvre, particularly of the crucial decade o 
the 1870s. But the Shikes and Harper bool 
does not intend to be such a monograph 
Rather, it is a new and somewhat complicate: 
look at the life of Pissarro, based on a thoroug 








THE ART OF THE MAYA 

From the Olmecs 

to the Maya-Toltecs 

Henri Stierlin. This handsomely 
illustrated book traces the devel- 
opment of Mayan civilization from 
its beginnings in the 7th century to 
its downfall in the 16th, and offers 
new evidence linking the Maya 
with the early Olmec peoples. 208 
pages. 218 full color ıllus., 30 
drawıngs. 0368-6. $50 
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Painting in the Northern Netherlands 
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Albert Châtelet. This splendid. vol- 
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ume represents an extremely 
important contribution to art history., 
since it deals with a hitherto almost 
neglected subject: the art ofthe 
northern Netherlands ın the 15th 
century. Until now familiar only to a 
few specialists. these works have 
great pictorial power and brilliance 
264 pages. 151 ıllus.. 44 in color 
and 105 catalogue ıllus. 0369-4. $85 


JEAN ARP 

Reliefs—A Catalogue Raisonne 
Bernd Rau. Introduction by Michel 
Seuphor This catalogue raisonne 
is devoted to what is perhaps Arps 
most original artform. the reliefs. 
and includes every work in this 
medium created by him from 1916 
until his death in 1966. 456 pages. 
762 ıllus.. 4 in color. 0365-1. $200 


ART IN THE ANCIENT WORLD 

A Handbook of Styles and Forms 
Pierre Amiet. et al. In this hand- 
some pictorial dictionary more than 
2.000 drawings present the salient 
styles. forms and architectural ele- 
ments of Mesopotamian. Egyptian. 
Greek and Roman sculpture, cer- 
amics and architecture 568 pages. 
Over 2.400 drawings. 0370-8. $35 


ROMANTICS AND ROMANTICISM 
Michel Le Bris. Richly illustrated, 
this volume describes the art of 
Blake, Friedrich, Goya. Delacroix. 
and other artists of the Romantic 
era, unrivalled by any in history. 
save that of our own century. for 
sheer variety of expression and 
subject matter. 275 pages. 214 ıllus.. 
90 in color. Skira / Rizzoli 

0371-6. $85 
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DAUMIER 

Roger Passeron. The remarkably 
large number of rare, unique or 
suppressed prints. together with 
paintings and drawings in profusion 
(reveal how) Daumier gave new 
dignity to the words human nature 
— John Russell. New York Times 
Book Review. The prints are beau- 
tifully reproduced. the political 
allusions explained, the sources 
fastidiously documented. — Horizon 
328 pages. 226 ıllus.. 40 in color 
0367-8. $85 
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Francis Bouvet 


BONNARD 


The Graphic Work 





Quinn. An engaging. entertaining 
and profusely illustrated memoir. 
retracing Penrose s lifetime of 
encounters with Picasso. Braque. 
Ernst. Miro. Calder. Moore. anda 
host of others who influenced 20th 
century Culture 304 pages. 650 
ıllus.. 52 in color. 0401-1. $35 


BONNARD: THE GRAPHIC WORK 
A Catalogue Raisonné 

Francis Bouvet. Preface by Antoine 
Terrasse. The first catalogue rai- 
sonné devoted to the graphic 
oeuvre of Pierre Bonnard. cele- 
brated for his luminous. shimrrering 
colors and his sensitive treatment 
of quiet. gracious themes. 352 
pages. 538 ıllus.. 58 in color 
0403-8. S80 


MINOTAURE: Volume III. 

Issues 9-13 

Edited by Albert Skira and E 
Teriade. Third and final volume 
reprinting in facsimile the famous 
art and literary magazine published 
in Paris in the 1930 s. providing the 
most complete documentation 
available on the Surrealists Skira/ 
Rizzoli. 362 pages. 471 ıllus.. 20 in 
color. Textin French. 5344-6. $85 
The 3-volume set. 5351-9 
Slipcased: $240 


AUSTRIAS EXPRESSIONISM 
Jane Kallir The first in-depth study 
in English of the Expressionist 
movement in Austria, exploring the 
work of Alfred Kubin. Gustav Klimt. 
Egon Schiele. Oskar Kokoschka. 
Richard Gerstl. and others 100 
pages. 90 ıllus.. 32 in color 

0389-9. Paper. $17.50 
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chronological examinations of a single event 
or of a particular problem in Pissarro's career, 
for example, "The First Impressionist Exhibi- 
tion," "First One-Man Show," and "Pissarro's 
Anarchism.” Still others are addressed to col- 
laborations, associations, and projects: "Pis- 
sarro, Cézanne, and the School of Pontoise," 
"Pissarro, Degas, Cassatt, and Ze jour et la 
nuit," and “Pissarro, Seurat, Signac, and Neo- 
Impressionism.” In addition to these three 
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necessary in a biography of a man for whom a 


massive quantity of dated evidence survives. — 


Shikes and Harper's book seems to hover 
inconclusively between being a popular biog- 
raphy for the general reader and a monograph 
for the scholar. Claims to completeness are 
made at the onset and buttressed with an 
imposing list of people in the acknowledge- 
ments, and the excellent selected bibliography 
is very strong in primary sources. Yet, written 
in a lively direct stv at has its roots in 


attempt is made to show us how it was complex 
or contradictory and, more important, why it 
can be categorized in either way. We learn 
many new facts about Pissarro, facts that are 
surprising to readers of the earlier books. 
First, his relationship with his parents and 
siblings seems to have been much more im- 
portant to him than earlier biographers assert. 
It is clear that his relationship with his mother 
was particularly strong and that his family 
yrovided financial assistance much longer than 





THE MEANINGS OF 
MODERN ART 


by John Russell 


“This book is based upon two beliefs,” 
says John Russell in his preface. “One is 
that in art, as in the sciences, ours is one 
of the big centuries. The other is that the 
history of art, if properly set out, is the 
history of everything.” It is in this spirit 
. that the book deals with the major move- 
ments in art and the major artists since the 
1860s. But the book also interweaves the 
central historical and cultural events and 
themes of the modern period. 

Impressionism, Post-Impressionism, 
Symbolism, Fauvism, Expressionism, 
Cubism, Constructivism, Surrealism, Ab- 
stract Expressionism, Pop Art, Minima- 
lism and their derivatives are all covered. 
The major artists from Manet, Degas, 
Cézanne, Thomas Eakins and Winslow 
Homer through Picasso, Matisse, Mondrian 
and Paul Klee to de Kooning, David Smith, 
Jasper Johns, Robert Smithson and Frank 
Stella are examined in terms of their in- 
dividual works —but they are also seen as 
part of the broader fabric of life, of events 
and ideas, that has made ours one of the 
most formidable of centuries. 


The Meanings of Modern Art is the 
work of a critic who has lived with mod- 
ern art for almost half a century and has 
been close to many of those who have 
created the masterworks of our time. The 
book contains a choice of illustrations as 
exacting as it is generous, and the 328 il- 
lustrations in color and in black and white 
are integrated with the text. The history 
of art as presented here is truly “the his- 
tory of everything.” In the words of the 
College Art Association, which in 1978 
gave John Russell its Mather Award for 
art criticism, “John Russell can illuminate 
everything from the stones of Egypt to the 
bricks of Carl Andre.” 

John Russell was art critic of the Lon- 
don Sunday Times from 1950 to 1974 and 
since then has been on the staff of the New 
York Times. He is the author of books on 
Seurat, Vuillard, Matisse, Max Ernst, 
Henry Moore and Francis Bacon, as well 
as other books on art, travel and music. 
328 illustrations, 101 in full color. 

Cloth: $35.00 
Paperback Text Edition: $16.95 


The Museum of Modern Art, New York 
Harper & Row, Publishers, Inc. 
10 East 53d Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


more interesting for its details than for its 
conclusiens, more valuable for its presentation 
of evidence than for an interpretation of it. Itis 
a pity that Shikes and Harper concentrated 
their stuey on Pissarro among the artists in 
France rather than producing a full-scale critical 
biography, with a clear analysis of Pissarro's 
own character. It is probably true that there 
are very few successful biographies of artists, 
and this situation surely arises because, with a 
few notable exceptions, artists have not left 
enough written material. Camille Pissarro—like 
Delacrois and Van Gogh—did supply us with 
that evidence, but Shikes and Harper didn't 
use the well-developed models in literary biog- 
raphy tha: would have helped them to write an 
importar: book. 

Richard R. Brettell, The Art Institute 

of Chicago 


Le Corbusier Sketchbooks, Volume 1, 
1914 — 7948. Introduction by Maurice Besset. 


been unsurpassed. 

Le Corbusier s career, like Picasso's, evolved 
through many phases, encapsulating, for more 
than half a century, the developments within 
his field. First there were the exquisitely crafted 
decorative arts houses in La Chaux de Fonds: 
then, the pristine and highly abstracted com- 
positions of the "purist" twenties: the small 
regional houses and sweeping urban proposals 
of the thirties; and finally, the monumental 
plastic works of his last years, his religious 
structures Ronchamp and La Tourette and the 
ereat government buildings at Chandigarh. 
Critics like Tom Wolfe may now dismiss his 
work with facile disdain and students in archi- 
tectural schools may have only the vaguest 
comprehension of the free plan: yet it was onh 
ten vears ago that students had the first volume 
of Le Corbusier ' s collected works, the Oeuvre 
complete 1910—29, half-memorized. So firmly 
entrenched was the modern aesthetic, that 
symmetry itself was regarded as a cardinal sin, 
to be erased in the first-year design exercises 


His drawings from his Italian travels served 4 
his first portfolio, and Perret supposedly hire 
him on the basis of that work. He was recepth 
to Ernesto Roger's suggestion of publication i 
1952. and upon his death the sketchbooks wet 
found neatly—if obscurely—organized, date 
and classified. 

In the half century of his career, Le Corbusi 
filled seventy-three small notebooks comprisi 
some 4,000 pages.2 The first volume of tl 
series includes the first thirteen of the sketc 
books covering the years 1914-19, 1928-5 
and 1945—48. The remaining three volume 
to be available by spring 1982, will cover t 
years 1950-54, 1954-57, 1957-64. The ga 
in the first series are puzzling. In his introdu 
tion Maurice Besset suggests that some of t 
sketchbooks may have been lost when 
Corbusier moved to 24 rue Nungesser et G 
in 1934 or may have been stolen from | 
atelier. It is also possible that Le Corbusi 
drew in his sketchbook less regularly duri 
the early twenties; he himself wrote of 1928 
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A Shorter History of 
Greek Art 


Martin Robertson 


Professor Robertson, author of the highly 
acclaimed A History of Greek Art, has produced a 
new, shorter work. With 299 excellent plates, it 
offers a chronological treatment of the Greek 
artistic tradition from its beginning through the 
Hellenistic period. 

Hardcover $59.50 Paper $19.50 


William Wilkins 1778-1839 
R. W. Liscombe 
This biography of the famous Regency architect 


offers a detailed study of his career and of archi- 
tectural life in the early nineteenth century. 


549.50 
The Dark Side of the 
Landscape 
The Rural Poor in English Painting 1730-1840 
John Barrell 

534.00 





Cambridge Introduction to 
the History of Art 


A fresh approach to painting, sculpture, and 
architecture for those unfamiliar with the his- 
tory of art. With lavish illustrations and clear, 
lively text, this series covers the setting in which 
each work was created, its main characteristics, 
what the artist was trying to do, and how the 
effects were achieved—to bring a true apprecia- 
tion of the great art of the western world. 


The Renaissance 
Rosa Maria Letts 


The Seventeenth Century 


Madeleine and Rowland Mainstone 


The Twentieth Century 


Rosemary Lambert 


Watch for books covering other periods... 
Hardcover $19.95 Paper $6.95 


Now in paperback . . . 


Companion to Russian 
Studies 


Volume 3: An Introduction to Russian Art and 
Architecture 


Robert Auty and Dimitri Obolensky, Editors 


A fully illustrated introduction, tracing this sub- 
Ject over a vast period of Russian history, from 
medieval times to the present. The authors 
relate the art and architecture of the various 
periods to the wider social and intellectual 


atmosphere of the age. 516.95 


Anglo-Saxon Architecture 
Volumes I and II 
H. M. Taylor and Joan Taylor 


Two volume paper set $39.50 


all prices subject to change 


Cambridge Universitv Press 
32 East 57th Street, New York, N.Y. 10022 


lived it and to have lived from it. Near 
Almeria (toward Malaga) that's the Ist 
Cubism with its prisms and all the secrets of 
its color. People complain that Cubism is 
unbearably intellectualized. But not at all! 
It is full of the sensuality of the earth, of 
things, and spectacles. It has roots, it is of 
the purest breed, it is passionately felt. It is 
true, exact (relationships) But the mind 
has been at work: inventing and composing 

His first drinkers and girls of the blue 
period, it couldn't be other than this sim- 
plification. First, however, he had to dis- 
cover it. [p. 20] 


With Picasso he shared a deep love for 
color. Some of the early watercolors of rural 
scenes outside Paris are almost garish in their 
mixture of vivid paints, closer to the brilliant 
fauvist reds and greens than to the sombre 
purist tones. Color notations often cover his 
pencil sketches— shimmering walnut," "nat 
ural burnt umber,” "gray pink," "pure ultra- 
marine blue"—the precision itself evidence 
of a strong painterly sensibility. We are reminded 
that his buildings were never as "white" as both 
critics and followers have sometimes claimed. 
Just as the Wasmuth publication of 1910-11 
transformed the work of Frank Lloyd Wright, so 
too the black and white photographs of the 
Oeuvre complete presented an abstracted vision 
of Le Corbusier's architecture. 

Likewise, his subject matter derives more 
from nature— "the sensuality of the earth, of 
things, of spectacles "—than from the mecha- 
nistic images of Towards a New Architecture. 
There is a sketch of a train cabin, but more 
common are the fishing boats, heavy ropes, 
and female bathers of the Arcachon Basin. Le 
Corbusier had a particular affinity for Mediter- 
ranean landscapes, South American ports, and 
mountain villages, and the strong, flowing con- 
tours of peasant women fill his sketchbooks of 
South America and North Africa. There are no 
images of Parisian boulevards and few of mod- 
ern factories and skyscrapers. What becomes 
apparent from the sketchbooks is a yearning 
for simplicity, a desire to dispense with the 
artifices of civilization and to be close to man's 
basic instincts. Sometimes the comments take 
a more directly personal tone. During a stay at 
the Hotel Formentor in Majorca, Easter 1952, 
he writes of the French women listening to 
music in the lounge: 


Is it decent to flirt? Oh, disguised in the 
deluxe hotel and in the virginity of Easter? 
The products of the first machine age have 
reached their sexuality. It is a song hidden, 
prohibited, forbidden sex. It's the world's 
great torment. Sexuality has been tamed 
(2000 vears of Christianity priests and 
pastors): civilization. One is right back to 
the starting point; nature pleads together 
with the negro, implored, begs, desires, 
aspires: man, woman. The profound origin 


of worlds, final accounting, the reckoning. 

All these deluxe hotels make me sweat. 
[d prefer a good roadside bistro with 
bicvcles covered with dust. At least there 
one isn't faced with emptiness, uneasiness, 
indifference. [p. 28] 


Other notes include eulogistic passages about 
the pampas, the Ghardaia, a black singer— 'a 
former negro slave with a heart of gold." 
Juxtaposed is the corruption and materialism 
of Western civilization: 


Arabs wear one burnous for 10 vears. 
We are civilized and proud of wearing 6 
suits per year. 
— consumerism — production — industry 
— work — (Tavlorism) — commerce — 
competition = sterility of effort [p. 21] 


Just when he verges on sycophantic praise for 
the primitive, however, he remembers its limi- 
tations: the "African hut . . . is no better, with 
fetished. taboos and sanguinary witches.” As 
he states in a description of Le Piquey, both 
"joy and modernity are necessary. . . . Rustic 
agglomeration linked to the rest of the world by 
people and the mechanics of progress (p. 24)." 
His struggle is to synthesize rusticity with mo- 
dernity, the sensuous with the "exact." 

This struggle emerges in the development 
of the sketches themselves. Again like Picasso, 
Le Corbusier needed to "discover." He seems 
to seize each image with an immediate passion; 
the drawings are joyous and alive, though 
often awkward, as if they were made with little 
concern for appearances. What is critical, rather, 
is the distillation of an idea, the “parti,” 
whether of a proposed project, an existing 
vernacular work, or an element of nature. As 
Le Corbusier explains in one of his late books, 
Creation is a Patient Search, "the fundamental 
principle is from the inside out.” 


The value of all things lies in their purpose, 
in the germinating seed. Nothing is seen, 
admired or loved except what is so fine 
and beautiful that from the outside one 
penetrates into the very heart.* 


The sketches disclose a strongly emotional 
nature, struggling to abstract the essence of 
what was felt. 

In this regard the sketchbooks are very 
different from, for example, the notebooks of 


detail or to represent realistically the image 
before him. He is more idealist than empiricist. 

The portrait revealed through the sketch- 
books then is hardly that of an architect ob- 
sessed with mechanization, functionalism, and 
Cartesian geometry. Rather he is, as one sketch 
of a South American river documents, the 
architect of the “law of the meander.” Nature‘: 
winding path had become for him the “mirac 
ulous symbol" of human creativity. 

If his critics have miscast him as the designe 
for "animal géométrique," they are correc 
in discerning a certain over-simplification ant 
didacticism in his vision. There is fervor in L 
Corbusier's belief, a naive confidence in hi 
own ability to understand which is difficult t 
accept in our more self-critical era. In th 
sketches and notes there is little room fo 
observation or lingering meditation that migl 
touch upon the ambiguities of existence. On 
senses an acute intelligence under constar 
censorship—that Le Corbusier needed to reduc 
a problem before he was able to confront 
directly. Often much was lost in the process í 
reduction, as in his urban planning schemi 
or much of his social commentary. The lattı 
rarely developed beyond the epigrammatic sty 
of his sketchbooks. His architecture, in contra: 
gained complexity upon elaboration. Maison í 
Weekend and the house at Le Pradet, products 
rustic concerns of the 1930s, belie their init 
guise of simplicity. Their layered synthesis, 
product of a much slower intellectual proce 
and discipline, is not fully apparent from t 
sketchbooks. But the wide range of imag 
ideas. and subjects conveys the breadth a 
richness of his vision. If Le Corbusier's sketch 
lack refinement or self-conscious sophistic 
tion, they embody an obsessive yearning 
reach out to the world, to include rural a 
vernacular architecture, North African and Bla 
culture. 

The publication of the sketchbooks is a ma 
accomplishment in itself. The original do 
ments had been locked in a cabinet at 
Fondation Le Corbusier, and because of th 
fragile condition, even scholars were rar 
permitted to see them. After years of deb 
and bureaucratic complications, the Archit 
tural History Foundation in conjunction v 
the Fondation Le Corbusier managed to pub 
them quickly and in a format which, though 
expensive ($125.00 for the first volume), 
make them reasonably accessible to the pub! 

The volume's format is an appropr 





Leonardo da Vinci, which are filled with careful 
notations of research and observation, or the 
recently published travel diary of Eugene Viollet- 
le-Duc, Ze Voyage d'Italie 1836-37, with its 
exquisite line drawings and delicately rendered 
watercolors. Le Corbusier shares Viollet-le-Duc's 
romantic appreciation of nature and, like the 
Gothic rationalist, spends more time drawing 
medieval architecture than the monuments of 
Rome. But unlike his nineteenth-century prede- 
cessor, he does not attempt to record each 


compromise-between-the-lavish facsimile- 
tion originally envisioned by the Fondatioı 
Corbusier and an abridged low-cost edit 
Given the numerous pages of writing, a fac: 
ile publication would not have been sig 
icantly more informative, and, as Besset 
plains, it would have been illogical to proc 
an abridged paperback edition before the 
tablishment of a clear and complete text.^ 
images are printed in various sizes, accor 
to their relative visual interest or informati 
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The Spirit of Colors 
The Art of Karl Gerstner 
by Karl Gerstner 


Foreword by Grace Glueck 

"Karl Gerstner is a man possessed by color. With a scholar's passion for 
inquiry, he has devoted nearly 30 years to exploring the properties of this 
vast but elusive phenomenon of which, like the weather. we all have opin- 
ions but limited understanding. And with an artist's gift for exposition, he 
Is able to convey his findings to us through color structures so clearly 
orchestrated that on seeing them, we can virtually catch color in the very 
act of invading our sensual apparatus." — Grace Glueck, Art Critic, The 
New York Times 

Since Vassily Kandinsky and Johannes Itten. no artist in the European 
tradition has come to terms so intensively with the subject of color as the 
noted Swiss artist and graphic designer, Karl Gerstner. In this book, he 
explores color physically in a series of stunning color plates, and verbally 
in essays on the historical, philosophical, and psychological aspects of 
color- citing examples from Aristotle to Andreas Speiser, from Goethe to 
Max Lüscher. Printed in Switzerland. 

230 pages 140 illustrations, 70 in color with two foldouts $39.95 
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Handbook of Regular Patterns 
An Introduction to Symmetry in Two Dimensions 


by Peter S. Stevens 

“Peter S. Stevens is well known for his fine book of some years back on 
form in nature. He has directed this volume ‘to the practicing artist and 
designer, not only as another helpful introduction to group theory in the 
plane but also as a well-ordered reference handbook of repetitive designs 
-.. Some 300 pages of patterns. Almost all are redrawn from the widest 
tradition of decorative art and architecture. ... The apparatus provided for 
this book is excellent. The index is a full one. allowing the location of a 
pattern by its culture of origin, its motif or its mathematical nature . a 
meticulous, beautiful and instructive, both in the short run and the 
long.’’—Philip Morrison, Scientific American 

"Anyone with an interest in visual art will revel in this compendium of 
repetitive patterns. The artist will find the patterns themselves marvelous. 
... Decorative art and design will never be the same for those who come 
to understand the fundamental principles underlying the apparent diver- 
sity of planar motifs representing different times and cultures. Escher, 
whose works are analyzed, no doubt would loudly applaud this innovative 
book. '—Library Journal 

400 pages 875 illustrations $37.50 
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value. and the criteria for selection seem fair 
and thoughtful. Color reproduction is excellent, 
though the black and white prints could use 
ereater contrast. Sometimes the graphic layout, 
a difficult problem given the varying sizes of 
notebooks and images, lacks resolution. Le 
Corbusier's text appears at times above the 
image, at other times below or to the side, 
contributing to the loss of uniformity. In addi- 
tion, the placement of the explanatory notes at 
the front of the volume makes association with 
the images cumbersome. But these are minor 
quibbles in an otherwise attractive publication. 

The explanatory notes provide a useful sum- 
mary of the contents of the sketchbooks. Fran- 
coise de Franclieu has corrected some of Le 
Corbusier's own misleading dates, with regard 
not only to the sketchbook classification but 
also to architectural projects, such as the first 
Algiers scheme. Her associations of sketches 
with completed paintings are also helpful to 
the art historian. These notes have, however, 
limited value as a guide to the changing currents 
in Le Corbusier's own sensibility and work. 
They tend to stress the continuities in the 
architect’s thought, rather than shifts in his 
orientation. There is little indication of con- 
temporary events that may have given remarks 
or drawings the particular meaning that dis- 
tinguishes them from earlier or later entries. 
For instance, the notes relate comments that 
Le Corbusier wrote in 1931 about social clas- 
sification and discipline to his earlier visit, in 
1907, to the Charterhouse of Galluzo (Ema). 
No reference is made, however, to his engage- 
ment in the early thirties with social and politi- 





aside time to draw. The "Cahiers de dessins, 
though less interesting as a document of Le 
Corbusier's work process, are in some respects 
more visually seductive; their publication would 
certainly be a worthy endeavor. 

3 Le Corbusier, The New World of Space, New 
York, 1948, 16. 

4 Creation is a Patient Search, 201. 

5 A note concerning publishing priorities: the 
eight volumes of the Oeuvre complete have vet 
to appear in paperback, nor have the first four 
volumes been translated fully into English. 
Furthermore, manv of Le Corbusiers own 
books are no longer in print. 

Mary McLeod, Graduate School 
of Architecture and Planning, 
Columbia University 
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Alley, Ronald, Catalogue of The Tate Gallery s 
Collection of Modern Art other than works 
by British Artists, London and Totowa, N.J., 
The Tate Gallery in assoc. with Sotheby Parke 
Bernet, 1981. Pp. 799; many ills. $120. 


Apple, Jacki, and Mary Delahoyd, Alter- 
natives in Retrospect: An Historical Overview 
1969-1975, exh. cat., New York, The New 
Museum, 1981. Pp. 52; many ills. 


The Art Museum, Princeton University, 
Princeton Alumni Collections: Works on Pa- 
per, Princeton, The Art Museum, Princeton 
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Catalano, Gary, The Years of Hope: Austra- 
lian Art and Criticism 1959-1968, New York 
and London, Oxford University Press, 1981. 
Pp. 215; many ills. $33.50. 


Cate, Phillip Dennis, Circa 1800: The Begin- 
nings of Modern Printmaking 1775-1835, 
exh. cat., New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers Uni- 
versity Art Gallery, 1981. Pp. unnumbered; 
128 ills 


Cavellini, Guglielmo Achille, Cavellini in 
California and in Budapest: Living-room 


Show 1980, Brescia, Italy, G.A. Cavellini, 1980. 


Pp. 80; many ills. 


Coffelt, Beth, et al., William T. Wiley, exh. 
cat.. Tallahassee, University Fine Arts Galleries, 
School of Visual Arts, Florida State University, 
1981. Pp. 37; many ills. 


Colvin, Howard, and John Newman, eds., 
Of Building: Roger North's Writings on Archi- 
tecture, Oxford and New York, Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1981. Pp. 160 text; many ills. $49. 


Constantine, Mildred, and Jack Lenor 
Larsen, The Art Fabric: Mainstream, New 
York and London, Van Nostrand Reinhold 
Company in assoc. with The American Federa- 
tion of Arts, 1981. Pp. 272; many ills. $39.95; 
paper $24.95. 


Cowart, Jack, Roy Lichtenstein 1970-1980, 
New York. Hudson Hills Press in assoc. with 
The St. Louis Art Museum, 1981. Pp. 175; 167 
ills. $35. 

Cozens, Alexander, A New Method of Assist- 
1 the Invention in Drawing Original Com- 


Vision and Design 


ROGER FRY. “In so far as taste can be changed by one man, it 
was changed by Roger Fry.” This is the verdict of Lord Clark on 
an art critic who exercised an enormous influence on an entire 
generation, This book is a collection of twenty-five essays 
expressing Fry's vivid, often trenchant, opinions on a wide 
range of topics, from Giotto to Blake to contemporary 
architecture. 

1981 2b6 pp.; 8 plates 


CVMA Great Britain 
Volume II: The Windows of Christ Church, Canterbury 


Edited by MADELINE HARRISON CAVINESS. Canterbury 
Cathedral is renowned for its early Gothic windows: not only 
do they form the largest collection of this date in England, but 
they are also of pivotal importance in relation to glass painting 
on the continent. This is the first definitive catalogue of the 
Medieval and early Renaissance windows with commentary 
on the problems of dating, iconography, and style. 
(Corpus Vitrearum Medit Aevi) 
October 1981 372 pp.; 912 b&w illus.; 

18 color illus. 


paper $10.95 


$360.00 


Prices and publication dates are subject to change. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
.200 Madison Avenue » New York, N.Y. 10016 


Mycenaean Pictorial 

Vase Painti 

Emily Vermeule and 

Vassos Karageorghis 

This vividly written and richly illustrated assessment 
of the figured decoration on Late Bronze Age ves- 
sels from the Greek mainland, Cyprus, and the 
Aegean islands will become a standard source on the 


Mycenaean imagination. 
952 illus. $60.00 


The Mind's Best Work 

D. N. Perkins 

Over the centuries, stories about the creative process 
have flourished. Here, Perkins looks behind these 
tales to understand what the mind does when it 


works at its very best. 
illus. $18.50 


Théophile Gautier 
A Romantic Critic of the Visual Arts 


ROBERT SNELL. This book presents an inside view of the 
nineteenth century poet and critic Théophile Gautier., The 
author estäblishes the point of view that Gautier adopted as an 
art critic, thereby contributing to our understanding of the 
character of Romanticism in France during the era. 

January 1982 296 pp.; 16 halftones $36.00 


The Pictorial Catalogue 


Mural Decoration in Libraries 


ANDRE MASSON. Just as libraries today use color codes to 
represent the main subject classifications of the Dewey Decimal 
System, so in earlier days it was easy to grasp the subject 
arrangement by glancing at the murals in a library. In this 
work, Masson explores the connections between the internal 
decoration and the fittings of libraries and the classification 
scheme operating in them, covering public libraries and private 
collections all over Europe. 

November 1981 96 pp.; frontis; 19 plates 


$24.95 
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Leonardo da Vinci 
The Marvellous Works 
of Nature and Man 


Martin Kemp 


The most important work *. f 
on Leonardo published tn * 
this century. Kemp exam- 
ines Leonardos interpre- d 
tation of man and nature through his paintings ind 
drawings, sculptures, mechanical inventions, and 
countless other projects. Richly illustrated, with 88 
halftones and 100 line illustrations. $30.00 


The Theory of the Avant-Garde 
Renato Poggioli 
“A magnificent achievement.” 
—Journal of Aesthetics and Art Criticism 
$6.95 paper 





Belknap 


Harvard University Press 
79 Garden Street, Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138 


Greenberg, Reesa, The Drawings of Alfred 
Pellan, Ottawa. National Museum of Canada 
(distr. The University of Chicago Press), 1981. 
Pp. 150; 122 ills. $15.95 paper. 


Guiton, Jacques, ed., The Ideas of Le Corbu- 
sier: On Architecture and Urban Planning, 
New York, George Braziller, 1981. Pp. 127: 95 
ills. 

Harrison, Charles, English Art and Mod- 
ernism 1900-1939, Bloomington and London, 
Indiana Univers ty Press and Allen Lane, 1981. 
Pp. 416; 166 ills. $27.50. 


Haskell, Franc s, and Nicholas Penny, Taste 
and Antique: The Lure of Classical Sculpture 
1500—1900, Nex Haven and London, Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1981. Pp. 376; 180 ills. $45. 


Heller, Reinhold, The Earthly Chimera and 
the Femme Fatale: Fear of Woman in Nine- 
teenth-Century Art, exh. cat., Chicago, The 
David and Alfred Smart Gallery, The University 
of Chicago, 1981. Pp. 55; 13 ills. $7 paper. 


Henderson, Sally, and Robert Landau, 
Billboard Art, San Francisco, Chronicle Books, 
1981. Pp. 112: 247 ills. $9.95 paper. 


The Jewish Museum, New York, Artists of 
Israel: 1920-1980, exh. cat., Detroit, Wayne 
State University Press for The Jewish Museum, 
New York, 1981. Pp. 152; many ills. $18.50; 
paper $9.50. 


Johnson, Donald Leslie, Australian Archi- 
tecture 1901—51: Sources of Modernism, Syd- 
ney, Sydney University Press, 1980. Pp. 234: 
110 ills. $43. 


Kandinsky, Wassily, Sounds, New Haven 
and London, Yale University Press, 1981. Pp. 
136; many ills $30; paper $11.95. 


Kiger, Robert, ed., Kate Greenaway, exh. 
cat., Pittsburgh, Hunt Institute for Botanical 
Documentatien, Carnegie-Mellon University, 
1980. Pp. 106; 146 ills. 


Korwin, Yala H., /ndex to Two-Dimensional 
Art Works, Vosume I: General Symbols, Abbre- 
viations for Books Indexed, Artist Index; 
Volume II: Lacation Symbols, Title-Subject 
Index, Metuchen, N.J. and London, The Scare- 
crow Press, 1981. Pp. 1,493 (2 vols.); no ills. 
$69.50 the se. 


Kunstmuseum Solothurn, Dübi-Müller- 
Stiftung, Josef Miiller-Stiftung, exh. cat., 
Zurich, Swiss Institute for Art Research, 1981. 
Pp. 278; 259 ills. 


The Land Grant Frescoes at the Pennsylvania 
State University Painted by Henry Varnum 
Poor (1888-1970), University Park, The Penn- 
sylvania State University, 1981. Pp. unnum- 
bered; many dls. 


Leavitt, Themas W., Painting Up Front, 
exh. cat., Ithaca, Herbert F. Johnson Museum 
of Art, Cornell University, 1981. Pp. unnum- 
bered; many ils. 


Lieberman, William S., ed., An American 
Choice: The Muriel Kallis Steinberg Newman 
Collection, exh. cat., New York, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, 1981. Pp. 167; many 
ills. $14.95 paper. 


Longman, Grant, The Herkomer Art School 
and Subsequent Developments 1901-1918, 
Bushey Reference Paper Number 2, Herts., 
England, E.G. Longman, 1981. Pp. 16; few ills. 
£1.80. 


McGreevy, Linda F., The Life and Works of 
Otto Dix: German Critical Realist, Studies in 
the Fine Arts: The Avant-Garde, No. 12, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., UMI Research Press, 1981. Pp. 
146; 33 ills. $31.95. 


Newman, Sasha M., Arthur Dove and Dun- 
can Phillips: Artist and Patron, New York, 
The Phillips Collection in assoc. with George 
Braziller, 1981. Pp. 168; 81 ills. $35. 


Perreault, John, Usable Art, exh. cat., Platts- 
burgh, N.Y., State University College, Platts- 
burgh, 1981. Pp. 43; many ills. 


Pinto, Holly Joan, William Cullen Bryant 
and the Hudson River School of Landscape 
Painting, exh. cat., Roslyn, N.Y., Nassau County 
Museum of Fine Art, 1981. Pp. 61; 77 ills. 


Reed, Edward, Masque: Photographs of 
Halloween, Rochester, N.Y., Visual Studies 
Workshop Press, 1981. Pp. 60; 49 ills. $8.95 


paper. 


Robinson, Susan Barnes, Giacomo Balla: 
Divisionism and Futurism 1871-1912, Studies 
in the Fine Arts: The Avant-Garde, No. 14, Ann 
Arbor, Mich., UMI Research Press, 1981. Pp. 
xxii + 223; 40 ills. $39.95. 


Rose, Barbara, ed., Pollock: Painting, New 
York, Agrinde Publications, 1980. Pp. unnum- 
bered; many ills. $25; paper $14.95. 


Rosenzweig, Phyllis, Larry Rivers, exh. cat., 
Washington, D.C., Smithsonian Institution Press 
for The Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Gar- 
den Collection, 1981. Pp. 48; many ills. 


Rumford, Beatrix T., ed., American Folk 
Portraits: Paintings and Drawings from the 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center, The 
Abby Aldrich Rockefeller Folk Art Center Series 
1, Boston, New York Graphic Society in assoc. 
with The Colonial Williamsburg Foundation, 
1981. Pp. 304; 327 ills. $39.95. 


Sawin, Martica, Wolf Kahn: Landscape Paint- 
er, New York, Taplinger Publishing Company, 
1981. Pp. 95; many ills. $14.95; paper $8.95. 


Schellman, Jörg, and Bernd Klüser, eds., 

Joseph Beuys: Multiples, 5th edition, revised 
and updated, New York, New York University 
Press, 1981. Pp. unnumbered text; 263 pp. 
ills. $15 paper. 


Searing, Helen, and Henry Hope Reed, 
Speaking a New Classicism: American Archi- 


tecture Now, exh. cat., Northampton, Mass., 
Smith College Museum of Art, 1981. Pp. 72: 48 
ills. 


Shee, Mary-Venner, Jacques Hurtubise: 
Recent Works/Oeuvres Recentes, exh. cat., 
Long Beach, The Art Museum and Galleries, 
California State University, Long Beach, 1981. 
Pp. 64; many ills. 


Sherman. Claire Richter, ed., with Adele 
M. Holcomb, Women as Interpreters of the 
Visual Arts, 1820-1979, Contributions in 
Women’s Studies, No. 18, Westport, Conn. and 
London, Greenwood Press, 1981. Pp. xxiv + 
487; 29 ills. $35. 


Simpson, Charles R., SoHo: The Artist in 
the City, Chicago and London, The University 
of Chicago Press, 1981. Pp. 276; few ills. $20. 


Skira, Albert, and E. Teriade, eds., Mino- 
taure 1933-1939 (Volume 2), New York, Rizzoli 
International Publications, 1981. Pp. 320: 473 
ills. $85. 


Smith, V. Babington, ed., /98/ Dictionary 
of Contemporary Artists, Oxford and Santa 
Barbara, Calif., Clio Press, 1981. Pp. +51; no 
ills. $47.50. 


Stein, Roger B., Susquehanna: Images of the 
Settled Landscape, exh. cat., Binghamton, N.Y., 
Roberson Center for the Arts and Sciences, 
1981. Pp. 144; 69 ills. 


Taylor, Roger, Beyond Art: What Art Is and 
Might Become if Freed from Cultural Elitism, 
Sussex, England and Totowa, N.J., The Harvester 
Press and Barnes & Noble Books, 1981. Pp. 
183: no ills. $26.50. 


Teague, Edward H., Henry Moore: Bibliog- 
raphy and Reproduction Index, Jefferson, 
N.C., McFarland & Company, 1981. Pp. 165; 
11 ills. $21. 


Thiel, Philip, Visual Awareness and Design: 
An Introductory Program in Conceptual 
Awareness, Perceptual Sensitivity, and Basic 
Design Skills, Seattle and London, University 
of Washington Press, 1981. Pp. 288; many ills. 
$35; paper $19.50. 


Tinterow, Gary, Master Drawings by Picasso, 
New York, George Braziller in assoc. with Fogg 
Art Museum, 1981. Pp. 270; 143 ills. $45. 


University of Michigan Museum of Art, 
African Images: Art & Ornament, exh. cat., 
Ann Arbor, The University of Michigan Museum 
of Art, 1981. Pp. 68; 63 ills. 


Washington University Gallery of Art, St. 
Louis, ///ustrated Checklist of the Collection: 
Paintings, Sculpture and Works on Paper, St. 
Louis, Mo., Washington University Gallery of 
Art, 1981. Pp. 80; many ills. 


Wooden, Howard E., The Neglected Gener- 
ation of American Realist Painters: 1930- 
1948, exh. cat., Wichita, Kans., Wichita Art 
Museum, 1981. Pp. 63; 105 ills. 
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Masterpieces from the Collection of the 


Princes of Liechtenstein 
by Reinhold Baumstark 
Foreword by Julius S. Held 


An historic art event! One of the world's greatest 
private art collections, the legendary Old Masters of 
the Princes of Liechtenstein, is here published for 
the first time. The paintings in this monumental slip- 
cased volume span six centuries of European art, 
and include masterpieces from Italy, Flanders, Hol- 
land, Germany and France. A virtual masterpiece of 
the bookmaker's art, it includes 87 color plates, 72 
duotones, a history of the collection, a biography of 
each artist, and a commentary on each painting. 
First edition limited to 2,500 numbered copies. 
Selected by The Literary Guild 


October/1172x13'2, 322 pages/0-933920-09- 1/$100.00 


» 


The Nelson A. Rockefeller Collection: 


Masterpieces of Modern Art 

by William S. Lieberman 

Photographs by Lee Boltin 

Selected and with a Preface by Dorothy Canning 
Miller 

Essay by Alfred H. Barr, Jr. 

Introduction by Nelson A. Rockefeller 


Nelson Rockefeller was the consummate art collec- 
tor. This definitive volume on his unparalleled mod- 
ern collection includes nearly 250 magnificent color 
plates of sculptures and paintings by Picasso, 
Matisse, Moore, Calder, Klee, Léger, Maillol, Nogu- 
chi and many others. Many objects photographed 
in the Rockefeller homes and gardens provide a 
rare look behind the scenes at his lifestyle. Since 
major portions of the collection have been 
dispersed since Rockefeller's death, this magnifi- 
cent book provides a unique final opportunity to 
view the collection intact. 

Selected by The Literary Guild 


November/9x12, 256 pages/0-933920-24-5/$45.00 


Photograph by Curtis Bruce from Hearst Castie, San Simeon 


State-of-the-Art Book 





Roy Lichtenstein: 1970-1980 
by Jack Cowart 


Although Lichtenstein's early work is among the 
best-known in modern art, this book marks the first 


praesmanon of his painting and sculpture after 1970. 


his elegantly produced volume is published in 
conjunction with an exhibition, organized by the St. 
Louis Art Museum, that will also travel to Seattle, 
New York, and Fort Worth. 


“The book is excellent, both for the quality of its 


reproductions and for the thoroughness of Cowart's 
essays ....A major publication." — The Seattle Times 


"... beautiful and lavish .... There is joy in this book, 
as well as deep understanding.” —Umbrella 


67 colorplates, including 5 foldouts, 
100 black and white illustrations 


9x11%, 176 pages/0-933920-14-8/$35.00 


Hearst Castle: San Simeon 

by Thomas R. Aidala 

Photographs by Curtis Bruce 
Introduction by David Niven 

Foreword by William Randolph Hearst, Jr. 


This glorious book tells for the first time the full 
story of William Randolph Hearst's fabled house. 
The photographs, supplemented by rare historical 
documents, reveal every aspect of the estate and its 
architecture by Julia Morgan, its furnishings, art col- 
lection, pools, gardens, terraces, and unrivalled vis- 
tas of the California coast and mountains. More 
than 250 photographs—150 in full color, the rest in 
rich duotone—not only cover the route of millions 
of dazzled tourists, but also offer exclusive views of 
sections closed to the public. 

Selected by The Literary Guild and McGraw-Hill Architect's 
Book Club 


November/9x 12, 240 pages/0-933920-19-9/$40.00 


Alexander Calder and His Magical 
Mobiles 


by Jean Lipman with Margaret Aspinwall 


Alexander Calder, the most beloved artist of the 
twentieth century, is the creator of the mobile a 
the stabile, and maker of jewelry, toys, and more 
Now his youthful spirit and artistic genius are ca 
tured in a beautifully produced book “or young 
readers. With 40 color plates and 55 black and 
white illustrations of favorite Calder works in all 
mediums, a delightful text, a guide to Calder sc 
tures in museums and public spaces, the book a 
contains a unique sequence of photographs tha 
can be flipped to simulate a mobile in motion. 
Selected by American Artist Book Ciub 


October/7x10, 96 pages/0-933920-17-2/$15.00 





The Eye of the Beholder 
by Heinz and Elizabeth Bertelsmann 
Introduction by John Canaday 


The Bertelsmanns photograph the natural world 
seeking beautiful abstract images everywhere. 
Their keen eyes capture abstractions in details o 
water, lichen, rock formations, tree bark, peeling 
paint, torn posters and rusting metal. Seventy-fo 
of their finest images are reproduced n brilliant 
color, with a fascinating text and technical notes 
the photographs. “Magical in its revelation of the 
miracle that surrounds us, the visible world.”—Jq 
Canaday. 

Selected by The Photography Book Society 


October/10x10, 128 pages/0-933920-20-2/$30.00 


Insects, Etc. 

An Anthology of Arthropods 

Featuring a Bounty of Beetles 

Paintings by Bernard Durin 

Introduction and literary anthology selected by 
Paul Armand Gette 

Entomological commentaries by Gerhard Schere 


This haunting volume introduces the magnificent 
insect paintings of Bernard Durin. Thirty-four col 
plates, combining absolute scientific precision wi 
a breathtaking superrealism, capture a bizarre an 
fascinating world. A full commentary about each 
insect gives complete background infcrmation: 
habitat, diet, anatomy, mating habits, etc. 


October/11x13%, 108 pages/0-933920-25-3/$50.00 


Hudson Hills Press, Inc. AJ 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, Suite 4323 
New York 10112 
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ican Folk Painters of American Masterpieces R.O. Blechman: Behind the Lines 
' Centuries from the by R.O. Blechman 
by Jean Lipman and Tom Armstrong National Gallery of Art on ee 
üshly illustrated treasury marks a magnifi- by John Wilmerding POSARE OY A T NS 
lestone in the recent rediscovery of Ameri- Foreword by J. Carter Brown For more than twenty-five years, R.O. Blechman 
« art, presenting the richest collection of This book surveys every aspect of American art: has been a quietly dominant force in the graphic 
an folk paintings ever assembled—all repro- sculpture, drawings, and graphics—the greatest arts. His drawings, instantly recognizable both for 
^hical essays. covering three centuries and ranging from folk en quality ar the ane en ne uh 
| gorgeously illustrated-volume resurrects a painters of the eighteenth century to the twentieth- — 5 of the hlunan Condition 7 a unique Imp 
rt of aur American heritage.” century giants Pollock, Rothko, and Wyeth. E l l , 

—Publishers Weekly — * clear, unpretentious ....a valuable addition to ee ee eg s alig eh aur 
'rancing production, remarkable for the clar- anyone's library." —American Artist bs ee es —— 
veracity of the colorplates ....If there is a 65 full color and 100 black and white illustrations. ... a lavishly produced collection ... from the artist's 


amazingly eclectic scrapbook." 
10%x9%,180 pages/0-933920-10-5/$32.50 — Chicago Tribune Book World 


1000 illustrations, more than 100 in full color. 


200k or a handsomer one on the subject, | 
seen it." —John Canaday, New Republic 


as to be one of the most attractive books of 


Sa j 9%x9%, 188 pages/0-933920-07-5/$32.50 
Bon. "BERN ARSENE W TOR TUR The Great Book of French Impressionism "m 
strations, including 159 in full color. by Horst Keller 
. 240 pages/0-933920-05-9/$35.00 This is the ultimate book about the world's best- Exon Photography 
loved art —French Impressionism, from its earliest by Bryn Campbell 

insk precursors through its greatest masters. It includes Exploring Photography demonstrates how nearly 
s K. Roethel 207 splendid colorplates of the all-time favorites 100 of the world's top professional photographers 
iboration with Jean K. Benjamin plus many unfamiliar works. see and how they translate tneir vision into great 

| 3 The key artists —Monet, Degas, Renoir, Manet, Pis- photographs. It offers the growing audience for fine 
/ Kandinsky was at the center of the "inven- sarro, Sisley, Toulouse-Lautrec—are exhaustively photographs the chance to heighten their apprecia- 
| abstraction that changed the face of art covered, along with Morisot and Cassatt. Also tion of the art and craft behind the image. 
epis mam too, vob d iei to the represented are their precursors, including Turner, Printed on high-quality art stock in an oversize 
I E Hape eld diee sis Constable, Rousseau, Corot, and Jongkind, and the 8%x11%-inch format, it includes 200 plates (36 in 
ha fel a on dose ts post-Impressionists, including Seurat, Gauguin, brilliant full color). 
andinsky's own waiting AP visae o Van Gogh, and Cezanne. "Highly recommended for schools teaching photo- 
‚al outline; bibliography; and list of "Produced with craftsmanship and fastidious taste. graphy and for public libraries." —Library Journal 
ons. Delightful." —Publishers Weekly "A gorgeous and immensely valuable learning 
rst full study, by the leading Kandinsky “A big beautiful picture book...207 dazzling plates.” ^ experience... superbly designed." —E/ Paso Times 
ty, is both fascinating and we!l produced... —Library Journal “One of those rare prizes that combines not only 
her most handsome and illuminating." "...Ccolor so fine (and vivid) that it evokes beautiful photographs but also excellent and useful 

—Eliot Fremont-Smith, Village Voice — delight... .ahandsome, popularly conceived survey." instruction for the photographer." 
f the most important artbooks of the year." —Artgallery Magazine The Dines-tetter- 
—John Barkham Reviews 9x11%,272 pages/0-933920-11-3/$50.00 8%x11%,144 pages/0-933920-02-4/$20.00/ $9.95 paper 


usly destined to become a standard book on 
^Sky's| life and work... color plates of high 
... extraordinarily interesting.” 

—John Canaday, New Republic 


?,172 pages/0-933920-00-8/$35.00 , 

Hudson Hills Press Inc., suite 4323 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 10112 

(212) 247-3400 


The European Influence: 


ART STUDIES FROM PRINCETON 


MICHELANGELO AND THE 
LANGUAGE OF ART 


David Summers 

Taking the significant words and concepts used by 
Michelangelo and his contemporaries to discuss his 
art—among them fantasia, difficulta, facilita, terribilita, 
ordine, grazia, and novita—David Summers traces 
their evolution from classical antiquity through the 
tradition of philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, and 
medieval artisanship in order to establish their 
meaning and interrelation during the Renaissance. 
He draws on the wide range of primary and 
secondary sources surrounding Michelangelo, as 
well as upon the visual and iconographic evidence 
provided by his painting, sculpture, and architecture. 
63 illus. 712 x 10”, | 

Cloth, $47.50. Limited Paperback Edition, $16.50 


THE WORLD OF THE 
FLORENTINE RENAISSANCE 
ARTIST 


Projects and Patrons, Workshop and Art 
Market 





THE STUDY AND CRITICISM OF 
ITALIAN SCULPTURE 


John Pope-Hennessy 

The world-renowned authority on Renaissance art, 
Sir John Pope-Hennessy, addresses in these ten 
essays various aspects of Italian 1 5th-century 
sculpture. Two of the essays are published here for 
the first time. The author's opening essay is followed 
by seven essays on early Renaissance sculptors, one 
essay on the Italian plaquette, and one essay on 
forgery. 

Published in association with The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York 

. 244 illus. 8% x 10”. $45.00 


REALISM AND SOCIAL VISION 


IN COURBET AND PROUDHON 
James Henry Rubin 


In this exploration of the aims and accomplishments 
of Gustave Courbet (1819-1877) as both artist and 
social prophet, James Rubin concentrates primarily 
on Courbet's well-known but previously little-studied 
relationship to the anarchist philosopher Pierre- 
lacenh Praudhon. Proudhon's thought, he contends, 
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Two important new 
art books from 
The Vendome Press 


Chinese Influence on | uropean 
Sorative Art 
th and 18th Centuries 





CHINOISERIE 

By Madeleine Jarry 

A beautifully illustrated encyclopedic treatment of the 
Chinese influence on European textiles, tapestry, 
porcelain, lacquer, furniture, silver and decoration in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 60 full-color and 190 
black-and-white plates. $75 


ROMANTICISM 

by Jean Clay 

Introduction by Robert Rosenblum 

“The most dazzling anthology I know of the full 
range of Romantic art.” — RoBERT RosENBLUM 
A ground breaking text and a unique selection of opulent 
reproductions of familiar and little-known masterpieces 
show how the Romantic idiom established the aesthetic 
foundation for modern art. 356 full-color and 170 black-and. 
white plates. $50 


| THE VENDOME PRESS, ATTN: Chin Rom, Dept. A] 
515 Madison Avenue, New York. N.Y. 10022 


— copies of CHINOISERIE @ $75.00 and 
— — copies of ROMANTICISM @ $50.00 (until 12/31/81: 
$60.00 thereafter.) 


i I am ordering the following: 
|] and including $2.42 per book for shipping plus sales tax where applicable 


for a total of $ = TM 


| My check for $ — —— — —— is enclosed. 
CREDIT OPTIONS: Charge it to 
j O American Express O Visa O Master Charge 
| Acct. No. _ == Expir. Date Interbank No. 


(Master Charge only) 


Signature __ E - = = 
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Graduate Students 
are invited to submit 
manuscripts for 
publication. 


The Rutgers Art Review, established by the 
Graduate Students of Rutgers University, 
publishes scholarly work by Graduate Students in 
Art History. The next annual issue will appear in 
January 1982. Articles of professional quality are 
being sought for the January 1983 issue. 


Send Manuscripts (Art Bulletin format) with 
stamped self-addressed envelope to: 

The Editor 

Rutgers Art Review 

Voorhees Hall 

Rutgers University 

New Brunswick, NJ 08903 


Deadline for submission of manuscripts: 
September 1, 1982. 

Subscription for the 1982 issue (annual subscrip- 
tion rate $7.00 graduate students, and $9.00 all 
others) should be mailed to the above address. 


RUTGERS 
ART 
REVIEW 


The Journal of Graduate Research in Art History 
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rldwide textile industry. Join the subscribers in sixty-eight countries 
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fices: 24 East 38th St. = 8 Cour de Rohan 











i s l jab The 
USC A Card Catalog 
^a Sy of the Manuscript Collections 
SS of the 
2 Archives of American Art 


The Archives of American Art 
holds the world's largest collection 
of materials relating to the history of 
American visual arts. The thou- 
Sands of individual collections 
feature the records of artists, crafts 
men, collectors, dealers, Nistor- 
lans, critics, museums, galleries — 
virtually everyone involved in 
American art. 


IO vols., hardbound ISBN O-8420 


-2174-4 


The Card -Catalos of. the 
Manuscript Collections provides 
the number, dates, and descrip- 
tions of materials contained in each 
collection, including personal cor- 
respondence, diaries, photo- 
graphs. sketchbooks, oral histor- 
les, auction catalogs, and much 
more. It is an essential reference for 
Ihe study of American art history. 


November 1980 S595.00 


Scholarly Resources Inc. 


104 Greenhill Avenue - Wilmington, Delaware 19805 
Telephone: 302-654-7713 
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ICON AND CONQUEST 


A Structural Analysis of the Illustrations of de Bry's "Great Voyages" 


Bernadette Bucher 

Translated by Basia Miller Gulati 

Analyzing a selection of sixteenth-century European engravings of New World 
Indians, Bucher demonstrates the existence of a nonverbal mythology tacitly 
wrought by the Europeans to resolve contradictions posed by their conquest 
of the Americas. 

"Chicago Original $20.00 296 pages (est.) November 





Chicago Originals are first editions bound in the European manner with sewn 
bindings stronger than the glued bindings of ordinary paperbacks and continuous 
flaps to reinforce the covers. 


Now available in paper — Ww 


TURNER AND THE SUBLIME 


Andrew Wilton 
$15.95 192pages 32 color illus.; 91 black-and-white illus. 
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The Cincinnati Art Museum “SLIDES FOR EDUCATION” 


Introduces New pn Ue 


Color Slide Sets of the 
Permanent Collections 


KLAX 


EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES—Two new 
supplemental catalogues 
just released listing over 
5,000 new additions of 
American and Canadian 
Architecture (Historical & 
Modern) Landscaping, 
Plazas & Fountains, Mon- 
umental Sculpture, etc. As 
photographed by a full time 
architectural photographer 
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Revised and Expanded . . - 


ORIENTAL ART 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS, an art history archive for 80 years, announces its newly 
revised Series 0, four sections, 700 key subjects, 175 new to the collection. 
All subjects are available both as slides and as 53x8 inch prints, 4¢ each, 
and may be ordered individually or in complete sets. 
















INDIAN AND SOUTHEAST ASIAN ART, Section I, surveys the Indus Valley, Maurya through Medieval 
arts, Rajput painting, Central and Southeast Asian arts. 135-plates, $5.50 boxed, $6.00 bound; 


32-page Outline text, $1.50. 

CHINESE ART, Section II, includes Neolithic and Shang through Ch'ing dynasty arts, Chinese 
architecture, and Korea. 200-plates, $8.00 boxed, $8.50 bound; 40-page Outline text, $1.50. 
JAPANESE ART, Section III, surveys Archaic arts, Suiko through Tokugawa period arts and archi- 
tecture. 165-plates, $6.50 boxed, $7.00 bound; 32-page Outline text, $1.50. 


IRANIAN AND ISLAMIC ART, Section IV, includes Pre-Islamic Iranian arts, Umayyad caliphate 
through Ottoman and Mughal period arts. 200-plates, $8.00 boxed, $8.50 bound. 









FOR STUDENT USE, complete sections may be ordered boxed or bound, with or without separate text 
Outlines. Instructors may also make their own selection of illustrations to parallel lectures 
or supplement other books. Such custom-made Visual Textbooks for students are collated without 
charge and shipped directly or to the bookstore in one day. 


TO ORDER, forward your remittance, purchase order, or request for more information directly to: 











THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS/21 EAST STREET/WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01890 





TO: INTERNATIONAL FILM BUREAU INC. 
332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago IL 60604 


, . MODERN EUROPEAN 
Filmstrips painters series 


Twelve color filmstrips with 
guides. Location, date and 
comments on the importance 
of each work are included in 
MODERN ART SERIES _ the guides. Series sale $90. 
Individual filmstrip $9.00. 


Please send filmstrips as indicated below on an approval basis. 
| understand that I have ten (10) days to evaluate the film- 
strips. If I decide to retain the filmstrips, I will remit at the 
end of 10 days. If I cannot purchase at this time, | will return 
the filmstrips within 10 days. 
O MODERN ART SERIES (8 color filmstrips and 
8 guides) $60.00. 
DJ) MODERN EUROPEAN PAINTERS SERIES 
(12 color filmstrips and 12 guides) $90.00. 


Eight color filmstrips with 
guides. Location of paintings Edouard Manet 


and descriptions are included Claude Monet O Individual filmstrips with guides as listed below 


in the guides. Series sale $60. Pierre Auguste Renoir $9.00 each. 

Individual filmstrip $9.00. Edgar Degas 

Introduction to Modern Art Paul Gauguin 

The Impressionists Vincent Van Gogh ee MORES EMEN 
The Post-Impressionists Paul Cézanne 

Matisse and the Fauves Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec 

Cubism Henri Matisse ee u ——— T 
Ex pressionism Pablo Picasso Ship and bill to: 

The Blue Rider Wassily Kandinsky T" 

Surrealism Paul Klee 
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FINE ART PHOTOGRAPHY POSTERS 


MULTITONE LITHOGRAPHY 
Exciting new images from "The Great Hollywood Portrait Photographers 
Add these and many more selections to your poster collection. 


LASZLO WILLINGER CLARENCE SINCLAIR BULL GEORGE HURRELL 


VIVIEN LEIGH, 1940 GRETA GARBO, 1932 


LASZLO WILLINGER C 
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IHE ASIA SOCIETY: 
Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller 3rd Collection 


Set No. 787 48 cardboard mounted slides $75.00 


The collection is a carefully selected group of objects of uniformly high 
quality, gathered over a quarter of a century, conveying a deep appreciation 








LANDSCAPE WITH HERONS 
OIL ON CANVAS 35%” x 2844” 
SIGNED AT LOWER LEFT 
BY 
GUSTAVE DORE 
1833-1882 


American and Foreign Paintings and Drawings 


Works of Art of all Periods 


U" VICTOR D.SPARK vum 


1000 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 10028 
Receiving Address for all Shipments: 
Room 417-Cirker's Hayes Storage, Inc. 305 East 61st St., New York, N.Y. 10021 
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Twelve miniatures from 

“The Ascension of Christ” 
in very fine condition. 
French, 15th-century. 8" x 6". 


Early European works of art, 


illuminated manuscripts, 
Ell 1 n M it ch ell 535 Park Avenue, New York 10021 old master drawings 


(212) 688-9861 by appointment only. 





and furniture. 

















RICHARD L. FEIGEN & COMPANY 
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Abraham Bleomaert, "Landscape with Peasant's Cottage. 
oil on canvas, 43.5 by 55.6 cm 
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900 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK N.Y. 10021 


TELEPHONE: 212-628-0700 CABLE: RICHFEIGAL TELEX: 236887 


ALEXANDER ADRIAENSSEN 
(1587-1661) 

Still Life with Fish 

Signed & dated 1647 

Oil on Panel 

16 1/2 x 27 3/4 inches 





RICHARD J. COLLINS 


INCORPORATED 
Old Master Paintings 


and Drawings 
605 Madison Avenue, New York 10022 


Telephone: (212) 832-1444 
By Appointment 


MIA N. WEINER 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 


36 East 64th Street, New York, N.Y. 10021 
By Appointment (212) 755-2873 


LATTANZIO GAMBARA (Brescia 1530-1574) 
Allegory of J ıstice: Preparatory study for the central 
figure of the -eiling frescoe, Palazzc Lalatta, 

Parma, ca. 1£71. verso: a decorative object 

black chalk, pen & brown ink & wash w white 
gouache high-lights on blue paper; 12 x 7%” 





December 18 through February 20 1982 
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BY APPOINTMENT ONLY 


(919) 535-6410 


PAINTINGS & DRAWING: 
983 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 1002 





ANTIQUES * WORKS OF ART * SILVER * PORCELAINS 
PAINTINGS * TAPESTRIES * SCULPTURE * FURNITURE 


Barra Books, Lid 












OUT-OF-PRINT REFERENCE BOOKS 
ON THE FINE AND DECORATIVE ARTS 
ANTIQUARIAN BOOKS 
FOR SCHOLARS AND COLLECTORS 








Our latest catalogue, $2.00 










We are always interested 
in purchasing books on the 
Fine and Decorative arts 
in any quantity. 








819 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10021 
Telephone (212) 988-1770 






H. GALKA 


Art Appraisal Co. 


14 EAST 77th STREET 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10021 
Telephone (212) 861-9890 


Appraisers and Liquidators to 
Museums, Attorneys, Collectors, 
Executors, Trust Departments 
For Estate Tax, Insurance, 
and other Purposes 


APPRAISERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 
ART AND ANTIQUE DEALERS LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF MUSEUMS 


We Welcome Inquiries 


ARMIN B. ALLEN, INC. 


EUROPEAN WORKS OF ART AND CERAMICS 
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Prints & Drawings 
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A Newcastle 
Dutch-engraved 
wine glass. 

Circa 1755. 
Height 7% inches 
(19.7 cm) 


a fully illustrated catalogue 
now available, $8.00 ppd. 
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PAUL DREY 
GALLERY 


(Elisabeth M. Drey) 


Master Paintings, 
Drawings and Sculpture 
from the Fourteenth 

to the Twentieth Century 


Old Master Paintings 





Drawings, Sculpture 
Fine Works of Art 





11 East 57th Street 


SPENCERA.SAMUELS New York, N.Y. 10022 


13 East 76 Street, New York 
By appt: (212) 988-4556 









TELEPHONE: CABLES: 
(202) 753-2551] ASDREY, N.Y. 






EDWARD R. LUBIN 


WORKS OF ART 


3 East 75th Street, New York 10021, N. Y. (212) 288-4145 
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THE SOUTH HAS ITS OWN MAJOR 
AUCTION HOUSE 


Morton's invites consignments of American and European 
paintings, watercolors and prints, for a major fine art 
auction in February. 


Inquiries concerning buying and selling fine 
art at auction should be directed to our New 
Orleans number: 

(504) 561-1196 or 1-800-535-7801 
Robert Dishmond—paintings 
Nancy Barrett— prints, photographs, 
rare books. 


or Greg Hubert in New York (212) 628-2922 


Catalogue subscription information 
available from the New Orleans address 
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Marianne W. Martin 
Anne Coffin Hanson 


Editors’ Statement: Futurism 
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This issue of the Art Journal is dedicated by its 
Editors and Authors to Joshua C. Taylor, who, 
following the lead of Alfred H. Barr, Jr. and 
James T. Soby, helped restore Futurism to its 
rightful place in the history of modern art. His 
catalogue for the 1961 Futurism exhibition at 
the Museum of Modern Art has become an 
invaluable resource for students of this subject, 
as has his book of the same year, The Graphic 
Work of Umberto Boccioni. M.W.M. 


The Armory Show of 1913 was a brusque 
introduction for the American public to the 
various currents of European avant-garde art. 
Italian Futurist painting, however, was missing 
from that exhibition. Although Americans could 
have read about Futurist theory ever since its 
formal beginnings in 1909, it was not until the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition of 1915 that the art 
itself was seen in this country. 

Even after direct exposure, over the years 
that followed American interest in Futurism 
was greatly overshadowed by reactions to other 
modern movements, particularly Cubism. The 
Museum of Modern Art, however, played an 
important role in keeping information about 


1905-1915, consolidated published materials, 
brought out new information, and laid the 
groundwork for further investigations. 

[n recent vears two events have again aroused 
active interest in the field in the United States: 
the acquisition of a large Filippo Tommaso 
Marinetti archive by the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library of Yale University in 
August of 1977 and an exhibition, Futurism 
and the International Avant-Garde, organized 
by Anne d'Harnoncourt at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art, October 26, 1980 to January 4, 
1981. D'Harnoncourt's emphasis on the dia- 
logues, visual and verbal, between Italian Fu- 
turism and other international movements has 
raised many new questions about the progress 
of modernism early in the century. A symposium 
related to the exhibition was sponsored by the 
Museum on November 22, 1980 to probe further 
into some of these issues. We offer here the 
papers given on that occasion by six of the 
eight invited speakers: Compton, Henderson, 
Lista, Martin, Robbins, and Silk. In addition 
other papers were solicited through the CAA 
Newsletter producing a varied group of articles 
by Aiken, Cundy, Easton, and Hand. The value 


Marianne W. Martin is Professor of Fine 
Arts at Boston College and bas produced 
numerous articles on modern art. Her 
comprehensive book, Futurist Art and Theory: 
1905-1915, published in 1968, bas become 
basic reading for all students of tbe subject. 


Anne Coffin Hanson is Jobn Hay Whitney 
Professor of History of Art at Yale University. 
She has written on Jacopo della Quercia and 
Edouard Manet and teaches courses in 
Futurism. 





Futurist art available to the public in three 
exhibitions with serious scholarly catalogues: 
Futurist painting was discussed by Alfred H. 
Barr, Jr. in Cubism and Abstract Art of 1936, 
and more fully by Barr and James Thrall Soby 
in Twentieth-Century Italian Art in 1949. In 
1961 Joshua C. Taylor wrote the catalogue for 
Futurism, an exhibition that made clear the 
contributions of the major artists of the Italian 
Futurist movement. Rosa Trillo Clough had 
written on Futurist literature and history in 
1942. In 1961 she published a book on the 
Futurist movement that included chapters on 
art theory as well. 

Meanwhile, Marianne W. Martin was pursu- 
ing active research in the field. Her compre- 
hensive work of 1968, Futurist Art and Theory, 


of the Marinetti archive to several of these 
authors is noted in their works. 

The papers selected for this issue are intended 
not to represent a survey of Futurist scholar- 
ship, but rather to reflect the present vitality in 
the field. It is hoped that their publication here 
will spur further interest and encourage a 
continuing productive dialogue among those 
who find Futurism an important and expressive 
language of art in our time. A. C.H. 





RALPH ALBERT BLAKELOCK 


1847-1919 
The American Landscape 
By American Masters - 


R. Beal H. Lever 
R. A. Blakelock J. McEntee 
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Carissimo Marinetti: Letters 
from Severini to the Futurist Chief 


Marianne W. Martin 


In April 1930, Severini complained to Marinetti 
that the “old Futurists and certain historians of 
modern art do not wish to remember . . . how 
decisive and important my contribution to the 
first group of Futurist painters had been.”' 
Since then bothihe and Futurism have received 
much more adequate historical and critical 
justice. The exhibition Futurism and the Inter- 
national Avant-Garde at the Philadelphia 
Museum of Art in November 1981, clearly 
brought out Severini's pivotal role not only in 
determining the course of Futurist art, but in 
facilitating comsequential cross-fertilizations 
among exponents of the diverse avant-gardes 
during the second decade of this century. The 


greatness of his native artistic tradition with a 
defensive sense of the supposed provinciality 
of the more recent Italian art. Thus when the 
mischievous sixteen-year-old Severini reached 
Rome in 1899, after having been expelled 
from school in his native Cortona, he quickly 
started to explore a wide range of more or less 
current artistic tendencies then available in 
Italy. In this quest he was soon joined by the 
equally displaced Boccioni, and in 1901 both 
came under the tutelage of the older Balla, 
then freshly back from an extended stay in Paris." 

When Severini himself arrived in the French 
capital on a “grey and rainy Sunday morning" 
in November 1906, he was following in the 





recent arrival in this country of a group of 


gradually enabled Severini to develop his still 
unassimilated Italian Divisionism and other 
tendencies into a systematic and essentially 
French direction, which was to characterize 
his Futurist vision. Personal circumstances, 
such as the friendship with a provincial French 
family who cared for him tenderly, and his 
marriage in 1913 to Jeanne Fort, the daughter 
of the reigning “prince des poètes” Paul Fort, 
further strengthened his affection for France. 
In the earliest surviving note from his 
correspondence with the Futurist chief, dated 
17 May 1910, Severini addresses Marinetti as 
"C.rissimo" suggesting that the two were 
already on friendly terms. However, Severini 





footsteps of a great many other adventurous 


letters from Severini to Marinetti, written be- — Italians, most notably Boccioni, who had writ- 


tween 1910 and 1915, throws valuable addi- 
tional light onto his activities during these 
crucial years and helps to clarify the complex 
artistic and personal give-and-take that char- 
acterizes the first, heroic phase of Futurism. As 
a result, we obtain new insights into Severini's 
position as Parisian outpost of the Italian Futur- 
ists—a position that conferred a certain dis- 
tinction and authority upon him, but also caused 
the sense of isolation and rejection that underlies 
his complaint of 1930. The lives of artists seem 
always to have consisted of a narrow and 
hazardous course, and Severini's life during 
the heyday of Futurism very much resembles 
that of a tightrope walker. Indeed, a less hardy, 
patient, and enterprising individual might easily 
have lost his balance from the perpetual and 
frequently conflicting thrusts that characterized 
much of his life, especially as a Futurist. 

From the beginning, Severini, like many 
other non-Freach modern artists, sought con- 
sciously and unconsciously to reconcile his 


local-heritage-with-up-to-date Parisian trends. introduced Severini to Félix Fénéon, the erst- view of Severini's early development is thathe _ 


His Italian origin had placed a double burden 
upon him (and his Futurist colleagues), for 
this background combined ardent pride in the 


seems not to have been present in April 1909, 
when Marinetti's Jarryesque play Le Roi Bom- 





ten a wide-eyed account of the wonders of the 
great metropolis a few months earlier.^ In 
contrast to his friend, Severini decided to stay 
in Paris, for reasons that he never fully verbal- 
ized. Over the years he formed such strong 
bonds to that city that the first sentence of his 
autobiography of 1946 asserts his dual loyal- 
ties: "The cities toward which I feel the deepest 
affection are Cortona and Paris: in the first I 
was born physically, in the second intellectually 
and spiritually."* This simple statement also 
brackets the challenges and struggles of his 
life. Among these, the emergence of Futurism 
in 1909 and his decision to join the group of 
Futurist painters in 1910 were undoubtedly 
the most consequential. Earlier, in December 
1907, the chance to rent a studio behind the 
experimental Theätre de l'Oeuvre brought 
Severini into contact with the still lively, if 
fading milieu of Symbolist poets and Nabis 
painters in Paris. A few months later, Lugné- 
Poe, the founder and director of the theatre, 


while apologist of the Neo-Impressionists, who 
appears to have guided the Italian painter to 
the art and thought of Signac and Seurat. This 


bance had a tumultuous reception at the Theätre 
de l'Oeuvre. At the time he wrote, Severini was 
immersed in Marinetti's books, clearly trying to 
catch up on what he flatteringly characterizes as 
“extraordinary... Wagnerian . . . writing." The 
occasion for this letter was Severini's acknowl- 
edgment of the Technical Manifesto of Futurist 
Painting, the second manifesto related to the 
visual arts, which evidently had just come into 
his hands and of which he "approves ... 
completely." This comment is of some impor- 
tance because it explicitly supports the fact, 
only alluded to in his autobiography, that he 
did not participate in the actual formulation of 
either Futurist painting manifesto in early 1910, 
even though he was kept posted as to the 
activities of his Milanese colleagues. Further- 
more, Severini's pleasure at finding that "Balla 
has signed the manifesto" provides at last a 
relatively precise date for Balla's adhesion to 
Futurism during late April or early May 1910. 
Much more significant from the point of 





singles out the key passage from the Technical — 
Manifesto— "The gesture which we wish to 
reproduce on canvas ... will simply be the 
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dynamic sensation itself" —Aand designates it 
as the "ideal toward which all the energies of 
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Fig. 5 Gino Severini, Bear Dance=Sailboats+ Vase of Flowers. / 013. oil and sequins on canvas. 





1911 in redirecting the art of his three Milanese 
Futurist colleagues, Boccioni, Carrà, and Rus- 
solo, has been well-rehearsed in many of the 
more recent accounts of the movement, but 
his letter of 1930 to Marinetti expresses bitter- 
ness that his part in bringing his friends to 
Paris should be forgotten. To Severini's eves, 
the work of the Milanese painters, some of 
which he saw for the first time on a visit to Italy 
during the late summer of 1911, seemed hope- 
lessly "literary and passatist.” Unquestionably, 
Severini had much to do with the rapid mod- 
ernization and change from the central Euro- 
pean fin-de-siecle and expressionist manner, 
which characterized most of the first Futurist 
paintings of 1910-11 by these artists. 

As is well known, the years 1912 and 1913 
marked the highpoint of Futurism, both in 
terms of its achievements and in its increasingly 
widespread effect on and involvement with 
European modernism. Artistically, this brief 
climax was distinguished by a precarious, yet 
keenly productive tension between the dynamic 
expressionist goals of Futurism and the funda- 
mentally classical formal principles of Cubism. 
In Severini's case, this ultimately insupportable 
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tension was heightened by his physical proximity 
to the Cubist artists and by his vacillations 
between the desire to satisfy his own artistic 
and personal needs and the insistent demands 
of his Italian colleagues. His retrospective 
comment that he found himself at that period 
"continuously between two fires" summarizes 
his difficulties. These ranged from uncertainty 
as to whether some of his works such as the 
1912 Portrait of Madame M.S. were created 
“along Cubist or Futurist lines, '!5 to the prob- 
lem of engineering a rapprochement between 
the Milanese Futurists and the initially hostile 
Florentine vanguard headed by Ardengo Soffici, 
to the attempt to hold up the Futurist end in 
Paris in the face of what his Italian friends 
regarded as the treacherous rallying of Apol- 
linaire to the Orphist cause. He could, however, 
make bold decisions to assert his indepen- 
dence, as he did in January 1913 when he 
subtly manoeuvred a solo exhibition in London 
despite Marinetti's clear preference for group 
action. And he married Jeanne Fort half a year 
later in defiance of his colleagues’ vehement 
strictures against this step. The distance of 
time has not diminished the humor, loyalty, 





and zest, tempered by a rural shrewdness, with 
which Severini recorded both tribulations and 
triumphs in his letters. 

The loss of his studio on the Impasse Guelma 
coincided roughly with the opening of Severini's 
London exhibition at the Marlborough Gallery 
on 7 April 1913. With the help of a Dutch poet 
friend, Dop Bles, he was able to travel to 
England where he stayed in the home of the 
gallery owner, Mr. Mever-See, whose wife had 
been the subject of the amusing 1912 ‘Cubist 
or Futurist" portrait. In a sly postscript to his 
second communication from London Severini 
reports that "the blond Madame See is getting 
old... she has become ugly and is disgusted 
with men." Like Marinetti and Boccioni before 
him, Severini admired the modernity of London 
and loved being lionized by the press and 
public. Unlike the argumentative Boccioni, he 
had the knack of making friends easily. Among 
the people whom he met and charmed were 
Roger Fry, Clive Bell, Wyndham Lewis, Jacob 
Epstein, and C. R. W. Nevinson, with the last of 
whom he became especially friendly. He writes 
to Marinetti that he is sure that Nevinson and 
"other young artists [to whom] he introduced 
me . . . will become convinced futurists.” Little 
did he suspect then that Nevinson's enthusiasm 
for Futurism would lead a vear later to the 
birth of Lewis's belligerent Vorticism, which 
ranted and raged a bit too much against its 
Italian parent. Much to Severini's dismay, the 
great interest that seems to have been shown in 
his work in London was slow to materialize in 
sales, and by the end of his exhibition only 
three drawings appear to have been sold. 

Severini's correspondence, especially of 1912 
and 1913, brings out the degree to which his 
position as Futurist outpost caused him to be 
constantly embroiled in Parisian art politics 
and required his considerable tactical energies. 
Such was the case in July 1913, for example, 
when he published a strong and timely note in 
L'Action d'art on Boccioni's sculpture, which 
had just been shown at the Galerie La Boétie in 
Paris. In this note, Severini took issue with 
Apollinaire's pronouncement of June 7, that 
"there is no modern sculpture, our young 
sculptors lack daring." Severini prophesied 
that Boccioni's vision “will engender the sculp- 
ture of tomorrow . . . architectural synthesis 
... [expressive] of the universal character of 
the modern sensibility.” And in defending Boc- 
cioni's use of "concrete elements of reality" in 
conjunction with "abstract forms (ideal real- 
ity), Severini asserted that "the clothed man- 
nequins of dressmakers and hairdressers are 
closer to nature than the statues of Rodin." 
This sentence must have struck a sympathetic 
chord in the ears of his fellow Italian Giorgio 
de Chirico. 

Severini's letters make frequent reference 
to would-be followers, but on a number of 
occasions his efforts to win new recruits to the 
Futurist cause ran into difficulties. The A. F. 
Mac Delmarle affair is the best known, and 


in Milan and Florence, circumstances soon 
turned against them: renewed financial troubles 
a hae and severe flare-ups of Severini’s pulmonary 


Severini seems to have met this French painter 


until recently least understood, of these." 
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Fig. 7 Gino Severini, Spherical Expansion of Light (Centrifugal), 7973 — 14, oil on canvas. 


Milan, private collection. 





revisions. Ironically, Marinetti's manifesto, The 
New Religion of Speed?* of 1916, reintroduces 
both Severini's word and his sense of it, albeit 
in a heightened Futurist form. 

The Italian and French texts now called The 
Plastic Analogies of Dynamism,?> hitherto 
identified with Severini's manifesto, evidently 
are subsequent reworkings and elaborations 
of his initial statement. At Marinetti's request 
Severini continued to make the manifesto “more 
precise and clear," as Severini wrote on 31 
March 1914. In contrast to the earlier form of 
the manifesto, Severini refers in both texts to 
his contemporary pictures, especially to his 
non-representational series Spherical Expan- 
sion of Light in Space (Fig. 7), which he 
started toward the end of 1913. It is possible 
that the Italian text, which is somewhat fuller 


lectual independence. 

In any case, a new version of “the manifesto 
translated into Italian" was sent to Marinetti 
on 19 February 1914. Two months later, on 22 
April, Severini mailed to Marinetti “the definitive 
copy of the manifesto” containing his “ultimate 
conclusions about the plastic arts.” In all likeli- 
hood, the title The Plastic Analogies of Dyna- 
mism, now associated with these two versions 
of the manifesto, is close to or identical with the 
one devised by Severini at this point. The artist 
regarded his theory and visualization of “plastic 
analogies” with considerable proprietary pride 
—so much so that he felt it necessary on 22 
April 1914 to inform Marinetti of his claim to 
priority over Boccioni in the use of these words. 

The growing self-consciousness as an artist 
that is indicated in Severini's theoretical writings 


and explicitly alludes to Marinetti s literary 


theory of analogies, enunciated in 1912, pre- 
cedes the French one. The absence of this 
reference to Marinetti in the French text may 
point to Severini's increasing quest for intel- 
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is also reflected in his later letters to Marinetti, — Z//usirazione (Pescara) in the February-March 


which are marked by an increased maturity 
and distance. In the spring of 1914 Severini 
still rallied "without reservation” to Marinetti's 
exhortation that ‘‘Futurism stands above every- 


thing,” even though it meant the denial of his 
own desperate financial needs. By November 
1914, back in Paris, Severini reacted loyally 
but very coolly to Marinetti's oft-cited plea that 
“Futurism ... become the plastic expression 
of this Futurist hour" by living “the war picto- 
rially, studying it in all its marvelous mechanical 
forms (military trains, fortifications, wounded, 
ambulances, hospitals, parades, etc.) "26 Sever- 
ini took up this newest Futurist challenge, but 
on his own terms and forthwith addresses the 
chief as Caro Marinetti.” 

It seems as if Severini's renewed isolation 
from the Futurists together with the harshness 
of the actual war enabled him to enter at last 
into the hard, mechanized reality of the twentieth 
century. Some of the inspiration for Severini's 
war pictures may also have come from his 
father-in-law, Paul Fort, with whom the young 
couple lived for a while after their return to 
Paris. Fort's Poemes de France, subtitled Bul- 
letin lyrique de la guerre, which he began to 
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Fig. 8 Gino Severini, Serpentine Dance, 7914. 
Present location unknown: reproduced from 
Lacerba, vol. 2, no. 13 (1 July 1914), p. 202. 


publish at this moment, were in Severini's 
words "an implacable invective against the 
Germans. ?' Fort shared Marinetti's patriotic 
zeal, although each naturally focused on his 
respective nation. The role played by Fort in 
Severini's last Futurist phase remains to be 
explored, but we learn from Severini's letter of 
1 January 1915 (Fig. 9) that a study for his 
painting The Cossacks (Fig. 10) was to be 
used as a headpiece for Fort's poem by the 
same title. Both were published in Za Grande 


issue of 1915.75 As suggested elsewhere, another 
contemporary drawing by Severini, Flying Over 
Reims, in addition to evoking his earlier flying 
experience, appears to have received an impetus 


from Fort’s first war poem La Gathedrale de 
Reims.?? Here the poet condemns the Germans 
for the bombardment of the cathedral on 19 
September 1914 and extols the transcendent, 
soaring spirit of the aesthetic and religious 
fabric of the building 

Severini's powerful series of war paintings 
culminated in the well-known The Armored 
Train in Action of 1915 (Fig. 11). It should 
be added that especially in this work Severini 
seems to have taken note of the brittle angularity 
and architectonics ofthe Vorticists who earlier 
had accused him of being too decorative and 
impressionistic. Nevertheless, Tbe Armored 
Train in Action represents his most unequiv- 
ocally Futurist achievement. End 














































Notes 
| Unless otherwise indicated, all statements by 
Severini are from his correspondence in the 
Marinetti Archive at the Beinecke Rare Book 
and Manuscript Library, Yale University, New 
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Fig. 9 Gino Severini, Page of Letter to Marinetti, 
| January 1915. Here, Severini refers to Fort's 
"Les Cosaques” and to his own drawing by the 
same title. 





Haven. This correspondence is in the process 
of publication as a monograph. I am very 
much indebted to the staff of the Beinecke 
Library and especially Miss Marjorie Wynne, 
Research Librarian, for the great courtesy shown 
to me while working with these materials. 

2 Severini's autobiography, Tutta la vita di un 
pittore (Milan, 1946), is the source for much 

information about his life. See, however, P. 
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4 Severini, Tutta la vita, p. 1. 

5 G. Lista, Marinelli el le Futurisme (Paris, 
1976), p. 106. "André Beaumont" (Jean Con- 
neau) won the Paris-Rome race on 31 May 
1911: "Pope Pius X raised his hand in bene- 
diction of the flight from a window in the 
Vatican"; from H.S. Villard, Contact! Tbe Story 
of the Early Birds (New York, 1968), p. 128. 
See also E. Rostand's poem, “Au vainqueur de 
Rome," published in Beaumont's My Three 
Big Flights (London, 1912), p. xi. 

6 Jean Bielovucic, nicknamed "'Bielo," "was the 
first to fly the lofty Alps in safety. His flight 
from Brigue, Switzerland to Domodossola, Italy, 
was made in 26 minutes (January 25, 1911). 
His friend, Georges Chavez, had first made this 
flight (September, 1910) in 49 minutes, but 
crashed on landing and died from his injuries" 
(from F.T. Miller, 7he World in the Air [New 
York and London, 1930], vol. n, p. 237). Mr. 
Marc Mayer, Reference Librarian, National Air 
and Space Museum, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D.C., was kind enough to provide 
me with information and photographs per- 
taining to Beaumont, Bielovucic, and Voisin 
biplanes. Severini's active interest in flying 
thus coincides with Bielovucic's most famous 
aerial exploits, but Severini does not mention 
the pilot's widely discussed crossing of the Alps 
in his autobiography. (Severini, Tusta la vila, 
pp. 76— 77.) 

7L. De Marla, ed, F.T. Marinetti: Teoria e 
invenzione futurista (Verona, 1968), p. 116. 

8 By extension one wonders also whether the 
cubic spatial articulation of some of Boccioni’s 
drawings and paintings such as the study 
related to Simultaneous Visions and The Forces 
of a Street of 1911 (Milan, Civica Raccolta 
delle Stampe e dei Disegni A. Bertarelli) or 
Horizontal Construction of 1912 (Munich, 
Staatsgalerie Moderner Kunst) is not as much 
indebted to the skeletal frame of these fragile 
mechanical birds as the Cubist spatial grid. 
The mystifying “cubes” in Carra’s collage 75e 
Night of January 20, 1915 I Dreamed This 
Picture ... on one level at least suggest a 
similar transposition of an early fighter plane, 
as indicated by some of the other drawings 
likewise stemming from Guerrapittura. By 
this time Carra was of course assigning static 
and other negative characteristics to the cube; 
see his manifesto The Painting of Sounds, 
Noises and Smells of 1913. 

9 Pacini, “Percorso prefuturista di Gino Severini, 
5,” Critica d Arie, nos. 157 — 59 (1978), p. 184. 

10 L.C. Breunig, ed., Guillaume Apollinatre: 
Chroniques d'art (Paris, 1960), p. 212. 

11 Severini, Tutta la vita, p. 73. 

12 De Maria, F.T, Marinetti, p. 126. 

13 Severini, Tuta la vila, pp. 183, 153. 

14 Reprinted in Birolli, Umberto Boccioni, p. 440. 

15 G Lista, ed., Futurisme (Lausanne, 1973), p. 59. 
Lista provides some accurate biographical in- 
formation about Delmarle and reprints some 
of the Delmarle-Severini polemic that resulted 
from Delmarle’s manifesto. 
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16 Lista, Futurisme, p. 393. 

17 Severini, Tuta la vita, p. 189. 

18 Severini, Tufia la vila, p. 189. 

19 M. Drudi Gambillo and T. Flori, eds., Archivi 
del futurismo (Rome, 1958), vol. 1, p. 114. 
20 See Archivi del futurismo, vol. 1, pp. 76 — 80; 
Severini, Témoignages, 50 ans de réflexion 
(Rome, 1963), pp. 14 — 39; Lista, Futurisme, 

pp. 186 — 99. 

21 Archivi del futurismo, vol. 1, pp. 294 — 95. 
Marinetti to Severini; this and the following 
letter here reprinted can now be dated more 
precisely between 22 October and 10 November 
1913. 

22 Severini, 7émoignages, pp. 24 — 32. 

23 Archivi del futurismo, vol. 1, p. 29. 

24 De Maria, F.T. Marinetti, pp. 111 — 18. 

25 Archivi del futurismo, vol. 1, pp. 76 — 80; 
Severini, Témoignages, pp. 14—23. In 1957 
Severini published this manifesto with the title 
L'Art Plastique Néo-futuriste in M. Seuphor's 
Dictionnnaire de la peinture abstraite (see 
Lista, Futurisme, p. 190). It is difficult to know 
In which language the various versions of the 
manifesto were originally composed. Over the 
years the manifesto appears to have been 

. translated from French to italian and vice 
versa. Severini mentions on 11 October 1913 
that the "manifesto is in French. If you want it 
in Italian let me know." Yet his correspondence 
with Marinetti is conducted in Italian. 

26 Archivi del futurismo, vol. 1, p. 350; Marinetti 
to Severini, 20 November 1914. 

27 Severini, Tutta la vita, p. 231. 

28 It should be noted that Severini subsequently 
exhibited both the painting and a drawing 
similar to the one illustrated here with the title 
Lanciers italiens au galop. See Gino Severini, 
ex. cat. (Galerie Boutet de Monvel, Paris, 
1916), no. 9; and J. Lukach, “Severini’s 1917 
Exhibition at Stieglitzs ‘291, ” Burlington 
Magazine, no. 817 (April 1971), p. 200, no. 10. 

29 M. Martin, Futurist Art and Theory 1909 — 
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Marinetti before the First Manifesto 


Elizabeth W. Easton 


The strident nature of Marinetti’s first manifesto 
with its demands to burn the museums and 
drain the canals of Venice has led many writers 
en Futurism to disconnect the movement from 
its immediate past. Joshua Taylor, who began 
his Futurism with exactly these quotations, 
explained how the violent launching of the 
movement negated all "past values, even art 
itself.” While h» emphasized the extraordinarily 
explosive begirnings and the radicalism of its 
views, Taylor vas not unaware that Futurism 
had roots in ea-lier arts, signaling in particular 
“talian Divisiorism znd the linear style of Art 
Nouveau.? It was Marianne Martin, in her 
Juturist Art and Theory, who examined in 
zreater detail he sources for the movement 
and its historical background.? More recently 
she has discussed Marinetti’s connections with 
symbolist writers, in her article ‘Futurism, 
Jnanism and Apollinaire.”4 In an article of 
1963-64, Daniel Robbins located Marinetti at 
zhe Abbaye de Créteil; Robbins probed further 
nto Marinetti’s Symbolist beginnings in a talk 
ziven at the Futurist Symposium in November 
1980, which is published in this 1ssue.^ It is 
tow possible t» add further to their contribu- 
dons thanks to the opening of the Marinetti 
Archive at the Beinecke Rare Book and Manu- 
script Library ‘f Yale University. The archive, 
which represents the largest repository of Fu- 
jurist documents in che world, deserves exten- 
sive study. It,is comprised of the books in 
Marinetti's library; manuscripts and printed 
2ditions of his own works as well as those of 
his friends; and carrespondence that spans 
the years 1896-1944. This essay offers a sam- 
pling of the kinds cf materials in the archive 
which can inform us further of Marinetti's 
early development. 

Whereas scholars have previously begun 
with Futurism. as a starting point and have 
looked backwards into history for its roots, an 
examination of Marinetti's early career, even 


before his entry into Symbolist circles, will 
demonstrate a more circuitous route to the 
famous declaration of 1909. There was not 
necessarily a linear progression in Marinetti's 
development from Symbolism to Futurism; 
rather, there were many contradictory aspects 
to his literary output. To understand and 
appreciate fully the first Futurist manifesto, 
one should take these other tendencies into 
account. If one begins with an examination of 
Marinetti's earliest literary endeavors, one 
arrives at a picture of a budding intellectual, 
whose embrace of the avant-garde was incom- 
plete and whose futuristic vision can be seen 
only in isolated fragments. 

Filippo Tommaso Marinetti was born in 
1876 and spent his early years in Alexandria, 
Egypt. He attended a Jesuit school there, from 
which he was expelled for smuggling Zola's 
novels into the classroom.$ Shortly thereafter, 
he began to publish Ze Papyrus, a periodical 
that lasted from 1894 until 1896.7 An exami- 
nation into some of the articles published in 
that journal reveals how surprisingly conserv- 
ative its platform was. A contest was conducted 
by Ze Papyrus in June 1894, to determine its 
readers’ favorite authors. Paul Bourget received 
seventeen votes, while Paul Verlaine and Emile 
Zola got only one each. Of course, there is no 
way of knowing Marinetti’s choice, but the 
contest gives some indication of the literary 
taste in Alexandria at the time. 

In this regard, and especially if one considers 
that Marinetti was to become a Symbolist poet, 
the most curious article in the journal is one 
entitled “L’Anarchie,” which appeared in July 
1894.5 It is signed “C. AL” (all are signed with 
pseudonyms), and even if it was not written by 
Marinetti himself, as publisher he shared some 
of the responsibility for its appearance.? 

The article begins with a diatribe against 
political anarchy. The author stated that Euro- 
pean countries are usually ready to take action 


against anarchy, and he hoped that their efforts 


would be crowned with success. The author 
then commented that he would focus the main 
portion of his essay “on another category of 
individuals who are as dangerous to literature 
as anarchists are to social order.'"!? He went 
on to observe that “society does not combat 
this kind of horror, because their battle ground 
is purely intellectual and dynamite is replaced 
by them with ... verse which can harm only 
the spirit. "!! 

His following remarks specify the kind of 
verse that he had in mind: 


These are anarchists of another genre, 
who have as their goal the destruction of 
art in general and of poetry in particular, 
who glorify themselves under the title 
“poètes symbolistes."... They seek to 
undermine the great literary tradition that 
has been the inspiration of French poets of 
the past. Without rules... . they abandon 
themselves to the caprice of a bizarre 
imagination. . . . They not only battle the 
classic poets, but also those who know 
how to distinguish a verse from a prose 
phrase. Rather than melodious tones, or 
- the trickle of a stream, they prefer the 
deafening and savage sounds of a tom- 
tom. ... Their poetry lacks order, which 
makes one doubt their mental stability. 


Then the author of the article reprinted a 
poem by a certain “J. C." entitled “Ode d'amour 
et de joie" and stated that it is far more 
pleasant to read the charming language of a 
seven-year-old than to read this avalanche of 
words that stupefies the spirit of the reader. 
The author attributed the occurrence of 
Symbolist poetry to the bizarre creations of the 
human spirit. He commented that he would 
continue to admire Voltaire, Lamartine, and 
Hugo and that the new Symbolist poets would 
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never supplant the immortal genius in whose 
glorious footsteps he would follow. 

This essay is extreme, and one could perhaps 
attribute some of the vehement conservatism 
to its having been written so far away from the 
center of action in Europe. However, Symbolism 
must have penetrated into Egypt by 1894. In 
Europe at that time it already had a broad 
following; the manifesto of the movement, writ- 
ten by Jean Moréas, had been published in 
1886, and Huysmans’s famous A rebours had 
been in print for a decade. In addition, many 
periodicals dedicated exclusively to Symbolism 
had been conceived in the early years of the 
1890s. It would be interesting to know more 
about the willfully reactionary attitude of the 
writers of Le Papyrus, especially since Marinetti 
was ready to switch to the Symbolist camp less 
than three years later. !2 

In the realm of politics as well, Le Papyrus 
advocated the status quo. In the issue of 10 
November 1894, the editors published an obit- 
uary after the death of Alexander III of Russia: 
they expressed the hope that his son, Nicholas II, 
would listen to the lessons of the past and would 
not change anything so wonderful as the politics 
of Russia. If Nicholas followed this advice, they 
stated, he would surely be as loved and cher- 
ished as his father. This attitude seems ironic 
in view of the fact that the first outbreak of the 
Russian Revolution was only a decade away. 

The complexity of Marinetti’s outlook in 
these early years is further revealed in an 
unpublished manuscript that must date between 
1895 and 1898.!* Although written on sixteen 
large, loose sheets of paper, this manuscript 
appears to take the form of a journal. Changes 
in the handwriting throughout show that Mari- 
netti wrote these notes in the form of occasional 
entries. One of the poems by Henri de Régnier 
that is inscribed in the early pages was published 
in 1895, suggesting that the journal was begun 
about 1894 or 1895. It was probably not 
continued past 1898, when dated letters show 
a markedly different hand. 

The journal is too long to examine here in 
full detail. Although largely comprised of quo- 
tations, the selection and juxtaposition of 
passages from various authors suggest the 
pattern of his thinking. Quotations from Henri 
de Régnier figure prominently throughout the 
journal, indicating Marinetti’s espousal of 
Symbolism by this time. Henri de Régnier was 
a Symbolist poet, who while not a member of 
the inner core of the 1885 generation, was 
closely associated with Verhaeren and Saint- 
Pol-Roux.!* 

The overall tone of the journal is that of a 
promising intellectual, who quotes Keats and 
Schopenhauer and who makes notes on Sym- 
bolist poetry and Dante, Pre-Raphaelite art 
and Japanese painting. Rather than showing a 
concern for modernity, Marinetti seems here 
to be looking into the past for inspiration. 

The quotations on the opening pages of the 
journal were selected from poems by Henri de 
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Régnier and refer to ancient and Romanesque 
forms. Marinetti entitled the second page "Prim- 
itives—Pre-Raphaelites—notes for studying the 
models of pre-raphaelitism in the museums 
and churches of Florence." !5 

In Santa Croce, Marinetti looked at Giotto's 
Bardi and Peruzzi Chapels and observed that 
the “simplicity of an ingenuous faith transfig- 
ures the poor color and the inefficacy of the 
technique.” !6 He then observed the works by 
Masaccio, "'Masolico [sic] and Lippi in the 
Brancacci Chapel of Santa Maria del Carmine. 
His notes read: "Energy and civic courage, 
war in the streets—military valor gives a vig- 
orous imprint to the picture.” !7 The monu- 
mental serenity of the figures in the Brancacci 
Chapel seems quite at odds with Marinetti's 
description, and it is perhaps in this instance 
that one can see a foreshadowing of his Futurist 
vision of later years. 

Marinetti then arrived at the Accademia, 
where he looked at works by Botticelli. The 
femininity and sensuality of the slender figures 
constituted what he described as the third 
phase of Italian painting that was a model for 
the Pre-Raphaelites.'* Of the Pre-Raphaelite 
artists, Marinetti singled out Ruskin, whom he 
called the English father of the new school; 
Madox Brown; Rossetti ("inglese abruzzese”), 
the greatest intellectual of the soul; Burne-Jones, 
most famous for his mysterious and suggestive 
forms ';!? and lastly Millais and Hunt. 

On the following page of the journal, Mari- 
netti listed authors and books to read; among 
these are the preface to Taine's De l’intelli- 
gence; Balzac, Stendhal, Flaubert, Dostoyevski, 
and George Sand. It is interesting to juxtapose 
this list and a fragment in the Marinetti Archive, 
which consists of another reading list, probably 
of the same period.?? In the second list, Walt 
Whitman's Leaves of Grass is referred to by its 
English title.2! The most popular author on the 
second list is Rossetti, indicating that Marinetti's 
interest in the Pre-Raphaelites included their 
poetry as well as their art. This second list 
differs from the one in the journal; instead of 
French and Russian literary classics, a more 
varied selection of authors is included. Schopen- 
hauer, “Winkelman [sic], Spencer, Ruskin, 
Byron, Longfellow, Voltaire, Montaigne, and 
Swinburne are mentioned on this list, as well 
as Whitman and Rossetti. The two lists together 
show the wide range of Marinetti's interests. If 
the dates for these two manuscripts can be 
established, more could be learned about Mari- 
netti’s intellectual and literary development. 

The next part of the manuscript is made up 
of short quotations from various sources, in- 
cluding poems by Henri de Régnier, apho- 
risms from Spinosa and Gabriele d’Annunzio 
("Non credeto se non nella forza temperata 
dalla lunga disciplina"), and even passages by 
Leonardo da Vinci and Vergil. These quotations 
are followed by a long essay in French on 
Ibsen, which does not appear to have been 
composed by Marinetti, and a few pages, also 


in French, dedicated to Japanese painting, 
particularly that of Outamaro. This last section 
also appears to have been taken from another 
source, with some personal observations added 
to it by Marinetti. 

Near the end of the journal, there is a whole 
page devoted to quotations from Dante's Pur- 
gatory. The dominant imagery of these passages 
concerns the fickleness of women and the fire 
of passion.?? These are followed by excerpts 
from Baudelaire's Fleurs du mal and passages 
from Petrarch and Schopenhauer. On the last 
page, the main concerns seem to be art or 
love. The page is headed “ut pictura poesis— 
Horace" and “a think [sic] of beauty is a joy 
forever— Keats." 

The Marinetti revealed by the journal seems 
to be greatly matured from the romanticism of 
his youth in Egypt. He now shows himself to be 
a curious intellectual who is reading not only 
Schopenhauer, but also the work of the Positivist 
Hippolyte Taine. Far from partisan, Marinetti 
seems to be attempting a broad and fair inter- 
pretation of the intellectual currents of the late 
nineteenth century. What he thought of what he 
read is harder to determine, as few comments 
or personal observations have been added to 
these quotations. Only in the early pages, when 
he remarks on Renaissance paintings or Japa- 
nese art does he openly reveal his opinions. 

Although Marinetti appears to have been 
reading Symbolist poetry in these years, he 
does not seem to have been totally immersed 
in it. That he is very far from the Futurist 
sentiments that would advocate the burning of 
the museums is also evident at this point. 

There are, however, connections between 
Symbolism and Futurism, as Robbins and Martin 
have shown. Both scholars have looked to 
literature for the roots of the Futurist aesthetic, 
and Robbins has noted that the aesthetics of 
Futurism—polyphony and dynamism—origi- 
nated in literature, specifically with the creation 
of free verse. The master of free verse was 
Gustave Kahn, who saw that through liberating 
poetry from the rigid constraints of traditional 
verse, a new medium could be exploited in 
which the modern world could be described 
in a modern way. This key figure in the literary 
revolution of the late nineteenth and early 
twentieth centuries was Marinetti’s mentor and 
friend, their correspondence spanning the 
major part of Marinetti's career, from about 
1898 to 1912 or 1913.?* 

Letters from Kahn to Marinetti show Kahn's 
role as mentor, concerned with the publication 
of Marinetti's poetry. Through Kahn, Marinetti 
was introduced to the European avant-garde. 
At Les Samedies populaires de poésie ancienne 
et moderne, organized by Kahn and Catulle 
Mendes, Marinetti's poem, "Les vieux marins" 
was read by Sarah Bernhardt and awarded a 
first prize.?^ Kahn also introduced Marinetti to 
the art world; his earliest dated letter, from 
October 1899, invites Marinetti to dine with 
him and Félix Fénéon, the famous art critic 


and champion of Neo-Impressionism. 
During these years Marinetti published 
L’Anthologie Revue, begun in 1897 and con- 
tinued to early 1900. He had apparently invited 
Kahn to submit his poetry to the review, but 
Kahn declined and sent his daughter’s verse, 
instead. It is her work that appears in L’Anthol- 
ogie Revue of 1898-99. Later, by the time 
Marinetti published Poesia (in 1905), Kahn 
was willing to contribute to almost every issue 
of that periodical. The second issue of Poesia 


contains a long letter from Kahn praising Mari- — from Egypt, these interests in modernity gained ———— 0000000000000 


netti's review as the product of the author of 
beautiful epic verses. Kahn stated that Marinetti 
has taken up the work of free verse and given 
new beauty to French poetry where romanticism 
left off.2° Kahn seems acutely aware of the 
problem involved in reconciling new subject 
matter and free verse with the preceding Euro- 
pean literary tradition. For Marinetti the solu- 
tion would be more extreme and energetic. As 
early as 1902, Marinetti entitled a poem, in his 
collection Conquéte des étoiles, "Guerre, la 
seule hygiene du monde, '?" and he labeled his 
next endeavor Destruction (1904). 

The qualities of dynamism and vitality, so 
evident in Futurism, were noticed by Kahn in 
Marinetti's work by 1905. Another letter pub- 
lished in Poesia (1905 no. 5, 6) describes 
Marinetti as one of the rare true poets, who 
has the distinctive gift of seizing upon the 
unexpected rapport between two ideas. Kahn 
saw the faults in the younger poet's work, but 
stated that these were good faults— "an over- 
abundance of invention, of excessive vitality in 
the image. The beautiful metaphors are turbu- 
lent, the images pass at a rapid pace. 75 

Kahn's critical response to Futurism repre- 
sents an important link between Marinetti's 
Symbolist and Futurist activities. Poesia, a 
predominantly Symbolist periodical, stopped 
publication in 1909 after printing the first 
Futurist manifesto and the international re- 
sponses to it. However, Kahn wrote to Marinetti 
as late as 1912, showing interest in other 
aspects of the Futurist movement: 


| am going to Geneva very soon for a, 
conference on new trends in art. I will 
make a place there for your Futurist friends. 
The conference will have some projectors, 
could you send me as soon as possible 
some photographs, or other reproductions 
typical of the work of your friends. Don't 
forget to include some of their best works 
which are for sale. And also send a copy of 
the Bernheim catalogue.”? 


The Futurist painters themselves were fond 
of Kahn, as they made clear in the introduction 
to a Futurist exhibition catalogue from June 
1913: 


The decisive importance of our aesthetic 
evolution is verified and glorified by the 
greatest foreign critics . . . and the French 


poet Gustave Kahn. The illustrious creator 
of French free verse, who is also the most 
modern French critic, proclaims in effect 
_. . that there hasn't been as considerable 
a new movement since the first pointillist 
exhibitions. 


Thus we see in Marinetti's career not à 
steady progression toward Futurism, but rather 
4 multifaceted investigation of all aspects of 
the avant-garde. Once he arrived in France 


immediacy and potency. Yet Marinetti was 
reading the standard material of a progressive 
intellectual of the time. It is perhaps through 
his close relationship with Gustave Kahn, whose 
efforts to break away from the weight of tradi- 
tion in poetry were already solid, that Marinetti 
was able to confront his own attitudes to mod- 
ernism and its relationship to the past. Seen in 
this context, the Futurist manifesto of 1909 is 
not such a surprise. Marinetti had been active 
in avant-garde circles for many years, and had 
been in contact with people who were trying to 
give expression to the new industrialized world. 
Instead, the manifesto can be understood as 
his remarkable synthesis of the developing 
thought of the period. 
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Italian Futurism and 
“The Fourth Dimension” 


Linda Dalrymple Henderson 





During the first three decades of the twentieth 
century, artists in nearly every major modern 
mevement were influenced by a highly popular 
concept known as “the fourth dimension.” In 
this period, “the fourth dimension” signified a 
higher, unseen dimension of space which might 
hoid a reality truer than that of visual perception. 
Linked closely to the philosophical idealism 
which dominated the era, belief in a fourth 
dimension encouraged bold, formal experi- 
mentation by liberating artists from the domi- 
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contemporary illustration in a textbook on 
four-dimensional geometry by E. Jouffret, pub- 
lished in Paris in 1903 (Figs. 1 and 2). 
Although not the source of Picasso’s Cubist 
style, such illustrations would have confirmed 
the direction in which Cubism was developing. 
Both images seek to avoid a traditional three- 
dimensional reading of objects and space. 
Moreover, multiple viewpoints of the object 
are juxtaposed, just as Henri Poincaré had 
suggested in his text La Science et l'hypothèse, 
(1902), in a discussion of a possible means to 
represent a four-dimensional object. In fact, 
the explanation by Metzinger and Gleizes in Du 
Cubisme (1912) that the Cubist painter moves 
around his subject, gathering multiple views of 
it in order to produce a truer image, is based 
on Poincaré's connection of tactile and motor 
sensations with the possible perception of higher 
spatial dimensions.* 

The method of the Cubist painter, then, was 
analogous to that of a geometer striving to 
achieve a perception of a higher dimensional 
object. If motion in time was involved in the 
process, it was only incidental to the artist's 
pursuit of four-dimensional space. Yet within 
the tradition of a spatial fourth dimension 
there had developed, by the end of the nine- 
teenth century, a second approach to higher 
dimensions, an approach in which time and 
motion played a positive role. However, authors 
such as Hinton, who included time in their 
explanations of the fourth dimension, were 
not returning to the suggestion made in the 
eighteenth century that time itself could be 
defined as a fourth dimension.? That idea was 
to gain widespread acceptance once again 
only after 1919 with the popularization of 
Einstein's General Theory of Relativity based 
on a four-dimensional space-time continuum. !° 
During the nineteenth and early twentieth cen- 
turies, however, the interpretation of the fourth 
dimension as time was almost completely over- 
shadowed by enthusiasm about a higher spatial 
dimension, perpendicular to the three dimen- 
sions we know. Thus, Hinton believed firmly in 
the existence of a fourth dimension of space 
and argued that time and motion were incom- 
pletely understood manifestations of that addi- 
tional spatial dimension. 

Hinton's theoretical writings centered about 
the four-dimensional hypercube, or tesseract, 
the higher dimensional analogue of the cube 
(Fig. 3, lower right). Just as a cube can be 
generated by the motion of a two-dimensional 
plane through a third dimension, a hypercube 
would be traced by the motion of a three- 
dimensional cube into a new, fourth perpen- 
dicular direction. Given the difficulty of visual- 
izing the four-dimensional appearance of this 
figure, even in a three-dimensional perspective 
projection (Fig. 3, lower left), a reversal of 
this process was more effective for Hinton's 
purposes. As a result, he concentrated on the 
three-dimensional sections which would be 
produced as a four-dimensional object passed 
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Fig. 3 Claude Bragdon, Plate 3 from A Primer 
of Higher Space (The Fourth Dimension) 
(Rochester, N.Y., 1913). 
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Fig. 4 Claude Bragdon, Plate 14 from A Primer 
of Higher Space (1913). 
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Fig. 5 Frontispiece from C. waves VO Hinton, T he Fourth Dimension 


(London and New York, 1904). 





through our three-dimensional space. 

To explain this process, Hinton and others 
frequently used the analogy of a planar world 
of two dimensions and the reactions of its 
inhabitants to three-dimensional solids passing 
through the plane (Fig. 4). Such an event had 
also formed the basis of the first fictional tale 
based on higher dimensions, the Englishman 
E.A. Abbott's delightful book of 1884, Flat- 
land: A Romance of Many Dimensions by a 
Square.'' As a sphere intersected his plane, 
Abbott's Flatlander perceived only a succession 
of concentric circles, first growing and then 
decreasing in size. These circles, experienced 
in time and motion, were his only clues to the 
nature of the three-dimensional sphere.!? As 


the four to three-dimensional analogue of this 
process, Hinton created a series of multicolored 
cubes standing for the three-dimensional sec- 
tions of the hypercube, which would be per- 
ceived in succession as it passed through our 
space. The illustration reproduced here (Fig. 5) 
includes six of the twelve catalogue cubes for 
Hinton's system, as it was presented in his 
book The Fourth Dimension (1904). 
Hyperspace philosophy’s two complemen- 
tary approaches to higher dimensional space 
(motion to generate a higher solid and, in 
reverse, the sectioning of that solid by a space 
of one less dimension) are relevant for artists 
whose theoretical references to the fourth 
dimension occurred in the context of a motion- 
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Fig. 6 Etienne-Jules Marey, Fencer, 1882. Parts, Cinématheque francaise. 
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la quatrième dimension,” which appeared on 
the front page of Comoedia on May 20, 1912.'° 

Just as Kupka's motion studies may have 
acquired a four-dimensional association, his 
young admirer Marcel Duchamp may have 
connected his own experiments in the “static 
representation of movement"!* with the gen- 
eration of higher dimensional forms. Duchamp 
later talked of his $ad Young Man on a Train 
(1911) and the Nude Descending a Staircase 
(1912) (Fig. 8) as examples of his early 
interest in "elemental/elementary parallel- 
ism’’!7 and the “parallel multiplication of the 
n-dim’] continuum to form the n+1 dim 
continuum.” !8 Yet Duchamp, who knew the 
geometry of Jouffret as well as Hinton's ideas, 
must quickly have realized that there is nothing 
four dimensional about the motion of an object 
unless it moves off into a new fourth direction 
(as Hinton's hypercube was to have done). As 
Duchamp later explained, "The movement of 
form in time inevitably ushered us into geome- 





the chronophotograph and the cinematograph. 
For him such "snapshot view[s] of a transi- 
tion”? were antithetical to the continuous, 
pure time of duration. Thus, the chronophoto- 
graphically inspired records of the motion of 
three-dimensional objects painted by Kupka, 
Duchamp, Malevich, and Léger were not four- 
dimensional nor, if one were content to pursue 
Bergsonian duration alone, were thev truly 
Bergsonian. 

Enter the Futurist painter and sculptor 
Umberto Boccioni. In the second technique 
suggested by hyperspace philosophy (i.e., the 
visualization of a four-dimensional object by 
means of its successive three-dimensional 
sections), Boccioni was to find an alternative 
approach to the problem of the fourth dimen- 
sion. This solution, he believed, was far supe- 
rior to the Cubists’ pure geometrical method 
as well as to the chronophotographic views 
that even his countryman Giacomo Balla had 
explored in such works as Dynamism of a 
Dog on a Leash of 1912 (Albright-Knox Art 
Gallery, Buffalo). 

Although Boccioni’s earlier writings had 
regularly included numerous positive refer- 
ences to mathematics and science,?? and al- 
though Italy was one of the most prolific sources 
of scholarly literature on the fourth dimen- 
sion,?* it seems that Boccioni’s artistic interest 
in the topic was aroused only through his 
connections with the art world of Paris. Mari- 
netti'S frequent presence in Paris from the 
1890s onward and his acquaintance with Alfred 
Jarry and Apollinaire?> might have provided 
an initial introduction to the idea. More impor- 
tant, however, was the position of the Futurist 
severini in the midst of the Cubist avant-garde. 
When Boccioni and Carrä traveled to Paris in 
October 1911, as a prelude to their Bernheim- 
Jeune exhibition of February 1912, the studio 
visits Severini arranged included the atelier of 
Metzinger, who particularly impressed Boc- 
cioni.?* If Boccioni did not hear of the fourth 
dimension at that time, his return trips to Paris 
in February and November 1912 and in June 
1913 for his sculpture exhibition would have 
afforded ample opportunity to discuss the no- 
tion. For example, Boccioni wrote to his friend 
Nino Barbantini from Paris in February 1912, 
describing the goal of his new painting in 
terms of a "spiritualization [which] will be 
given by pure mathematical values, by pure 
geometrical dimensions. ...'"?" In addition, 
the first major statement of Cubist views on the 
fourth dimension was soon to be published by 
Apollinaire in an article of April 1912 in Zes 
Soirées de Paris, a text that formed the basis 
for one chapter of his Zes Peintres Cubistes of 
March 1913. 

Boccioni's only major discussion of the role 
of the fourth dimension in Futurist art was writ- 
ten and published initially in December 1913.25 
[t was then included, with additions, in his text 
Pittura scultura futuriste (dinamismo plas- 
lico), of 1914. In the final version Boccioni 
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Fig. 10 Umberto Boccioni, Unique Forms of Continuity in Space, 7913, bronze 
New York, The Museum of Modern Art. 


wrote as follows, introducing his ideas with a 
critique of earlier attempts at expressing dyna- 
mism in art: 


It seems clear to me that this succession is 
not to be found in repetition of legs, arms, 
and faces, as many people have stupidly 
believed, but is achieved through the in- 
tuitive search for the unique form which 
gives continuity in space. lt is the form- 
type which makes an object live in the 
universal. Therefore, instead of the old- 
fashioned concept of sharp differentiation 
of bodies, instead of the modern concept 
of the Impressionists with their subdivision, 
their repetition, their rough indications of 
images, we would substitute a concept of 
dynamic continuity as unique form. And 
it is not by accident that I say form and 


not line, since dynamic form is a species 
of fourth dimension in painting and sculp- 
ture, which cannot exist perfectly without 
the complete affirmation of the three di- 
mensions which determine volume: height, 
width, depth. 

| remember having read that Cubism 
with its breaking up of the object and 
unfolding of the parts of the object on the 
flat surface of the picture approached the 
fourth dimension. . . . However, this pro- 
cedure is nothing but the transcription 
onto the surface of the canvas, of the 
planes of the object which its accidental 
position prevents us from seeing. It is a 
rational procedure which exists in relativ- 
ity, not in an intuitive absolute. The in- 
tegral notion of the object exists, with this 
procedure, in the three concepts of height, 





Fig. 11 Umberto Boccioni, Muscular 
Dynamism, 7913, charcoal on paper. New York, 
Tae Museum of Modern Art. 





width, depth, thus I repeat, in the relative, 
in the finite of mensuration. If with the 
artistic intuition it is ever possible to ap- 
proach the concept of a fourth dimension, 
it is we Futurists who are getting there 
first. In fact, with the unique form which 
gives continuity in space we create a form 
which is the sum of the potential unfolding 
of the three known dimensions. Therefore, 
we cannot make a measured and finite 
fourth dimension, but rather a continuous 
projection of forces and forms intuited in 
their infinite unfolding. In fact, the unique 
dynamic form which we proclaim is noth- 
ing other than the suggestion of a form in 
motion which appears for a moment only 
to be lost in the infinite succession of its 
variety. 

In conclusion, we Futurists give the 
method for creating a conception more 
abstract and symbolic of reality, but we do 
not define the fixed and absolute measure 
which creates dynamism.?? 


Boccioni's understanding of the fourth di- 
mension was obviously far more dynamic than 
that of the Cubists, whose geometric approach 
he specifically rejected. Dynamism and, by 
implication, motion in time are essential ele- 
ments of his interpretation. Yet, Boccioni is 
careful to separate himself from the analyses 
of linear sequential motion painted by Kupka, 
[ uchamp, and his fellow Futurist Balla, as well 
as from the chronophotographic experiments 
af the Italian photographer Bragaglia, who 
atempted to embody Futurist tenets in his 
fatodinamismo.*? 

Beyond his criticisms of the mistaken ap- 
proaches of others to higher dimensions, Boc- 
Cioni’s text provides several indirect clues to 


his own definition of the fourth dimension. 
Since "dynamic form is a species of fourth 
dimension" for Boccioni, his view of the notion 
must be closely related to “the unique form 
which gives continuity in space,” the title of his 
most famous sculpture (Fig. 10).5' A four- 
dimensional form for Boccioni is a "form- 
type" which transcends artificial divisions in 
space; in other words, it "gives continuity." 
Boccioni's fourth dimension is an absolute, 
unmeasurable, infinite concept, as opposed to 
Cubism's "measured and finite" fourth dimen- 
sion which is only relative in Boccioni's view. 
Intuition and not a “rational procedure" is the 
means by which the Futurist artist can approach 
this fourth dimension, which is "the sum of 
the potential unfolding of the three known 
dimensions." Finally, in creating a "more ab- 
stract and symbolic” conception of reality, the 
Futurist will wisely avoid trving to define or 
delimit “the fixed and absolute measure which 
creates dynamism.” 

To explain Boccioni's very different under- 
standing of the fourth dimension, his prior 
artistic concerns and his choice of different 
sources on the fourth dimension must be con- 
sidered. In the evolution of his artistic theory 
Boccioni had been particularly influenced by 
the philosophy of Bergson. Basic to his thinking, 
then, was a belief in a reality in constant flux, 
to be intuited by each individual within the 
flow of duration.?? When Boccioni began to 
consider a fourth dimension, he naturally pre- 
ferred interpretations involving time, the basic 
element in Bergson's theories. Hyperspace 
philosophy, with its recognition of time as a 
means to higher spatial dimensions, was ideally 
suited to Boccioni's needs. Bergson himself 
had linked time with space, referring to "homo- 


ment of 1912 that the fourth dimension "is 
engendered by the three known dimensions. '** 

What then was the relationship of higher 
space to time and motion in Boccioni's dynamic 
interpretation of the fourth dimension? His 
approach to hyperspace philosophy was not 
that of Kupka or Duchamp, who sought to 
generate a higher dimensional form by the 
motion of a three-dimensional object through 
space. Instead, if Boccioni was at all influenced 
by the hyperspace philosophy of Hinton 5? or 
an Italian parallel, it was the reverse process, 
the passage of a higher dimensional form 
through our space, that interested him. The 
purpose of Hinton's system of cubes had been 
to educate a reader's "space sense" in order 
for him to visualize this process. Although the 
reader would actually perceive only the sections 
of the hypercube (its eight individual colored 
cubes in succession), he would hopefully ex- 
perience some intuition of the greater reality 
of the whole four-dimensional object. 





geneous time" as a fourth dimension of space 
in his Essai sur les données immédiates de la 
conscience of 1889.55 Significantly, however, 
Bergson had used the term in a negative sense, 
criticizing the mind's tendency to contaminate 
the pure flow of duration by spatializing it. 
Yet, for Boccioni the fourth dimension did 
imply higher spatial dimensions and was not 
simply time alone (as it would have had to be 
for a Bergsonian purist). Throughout Boccioni's 
writings of the period from 1912 to 1914, 
there are frequent references to “a new inner 
reality, "3+ "an ideal, superior plane, 5^ and 
the need of the artist to "render the invisible 
which stirs and lives beyond intervening ob- 
stacles.' ^^ Boccioni's fellow Futurist Severini, 
who was later to theorize extensively on the 
fourth dimension in the context of Synthetic 
Cubism, wrote in the fall of 1913 that "we must 
forget exterior reality and our knowledge of it 
in order to create the new dimensions . ... 5" 
And Boccioni himself revealed a debt to Apol- 
linaire and Cubism's spatial fourth dimension 
in his assertion that the fourth dimension 
"cannot exist perfectly without the complete 
affirmation of the three dimensions which deter- 
mine volume" —-an echo of Apollinaire's state- 
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Fig. 12 Intersection of a Spiral and a Plane, 


from Hinton, The Fourth Dimension (7904), 
p: 27 





An analogy Hinton had used as early as 
1888, and which was well known in this period, 
was the notion of a hand with its five fingertips 
placed on a table.*? A two-dimensional being 
in the plane of the table would be unaware of 
the single "unique form" (the three-dimen- 
sional hand) "giving [the five separate fin- 
gerprints] continuity in [three-dimensional] 
space." In other words, the hand would func- 
tion as a higher dimensional form, transcending 
the artificial divisions between objects in space, 
divisions which Boccioni consistently decried. 
Thus, Boccioni's striding figure, as depicted in 
sketches (Fig. 11), preparatory models, and a 
final sculpture, suggests the passage through our 
space of a four-dimensional figure (a unique 
form), whose successive states materialize and 
dematerialize before our eyes. 

As the Russian mystic Ouspensky would 
later argue, time and motion in three-dimen- 
sional space may be considered illusions that 
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result only because of our incomplete percep- 
tion of space.*! Boccioni, the follower of Berg- 
son, would never have accepted this extreme 
view, however. Instead, he asserted the positive 
value of time and motion as the most effective 
indication of a higher, dynamic reality. A further 
comparison with Hinton is suggested by Boc- 
cioni's interest in the spiral form as an innately 
dynamic shape possessing "absolute motion,” 
a concern manifested in his writings and in his 
Development of a Bottle in Space of 1912 
(The Museum of Modern Art, New York) .*2 In 
The Fourth Dimension Hinton had demon- 
strated the way in which the illusion of circular 
motion in a plane could result when a spiral 
passed through a plane (Fig. 12). In reality the 
"relative motion" of the point would be sub- 
sumed within the “absolute motion” of the spiral 
(its vertical movement in a third dimension). 

For Boccioni, then, the fourth dimension 
had both spatial and temporal implications, as 
the “fixed and absolute measure which [at the 
same time] creates dynamism.” Nevertheless, 
Boccioni’s fourth dimension differs radically 
from that of Cubism, because of its emphasis 
on time and motion. It is a "continuing projec- 
tion of the forces and forms intuited in their 
infinite unfolding." Boccioni's goal in Unique 
Forms of Continuity in Space was a synthetic 
depiction of motion, a "synthetic continuity" 
as opposed to the "analytical discontinuity” +3 
of Kupka, Duchamp, and the 1912 works of 
Balla, or the Cubists' simultaneous presentation 
of multiple views of an object. Undoubtedly, 
much of Boccioni's stylistic development oc- 
curred independently of an interest in higher 
dimensions. However, when he attempted to 
bring his own theories into line with the wide- 
spread contemporary belief in a fourth dimen- 
sion of space, Boccioni found a suitable inter- 
pretation in one aspect of hyperspace philoso- 
phy. His Unique Forms of Continuity in Space 
is a tribute to higher dimensional space as well 
as to the dynamic reality of Bergson. 

In the end, “the fourth dimension” was far 
less integral to the art and theory of Boccioni 
than it had been for the French Cubists or 
would be for artists such as Duchamp and 
Malevich. Nevertheless, it is a measure of the 
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text is a revised and considerably expanded 
version of “The Artist, ‘The Fourth Dimension, 
and Non-Euclidean Geometry 1900 — 1930: A 
Romance of Many Dimensions’ (henceforth 
referred to as “The Artist. .."), a doctoral 
dissertation completed at Yale University in 1975. 

2 By the later nineteenth century, another type 
of geometry, known as non-Euclidean geome- 
try, also contributed to public interest in alter- 
native kinds of space. Non-Euclidean geometry, 
formulated by the mathematicians Lobachevsky, 
Bolyai, and Riemann, studies spaces of positive, 
negative, or variable curvature and is thus a 
totally separate area of study from z-dimen- 
sional geometry. Although non-Euclidean geom- 
etry never enjoyed the widespread popularity of 
“the fourth dimension,” it did have an impact 
on several artists, including Metzinger and 
Gleizes, Duchamp, and El Lissitzky. 

3 The term "hyperspace philosophy’ is not Hin- 
ton's but my own. It was invented in order to 
distinguish the writings of individuals such as 
Hinton, the Russian P.D. Ouspensky, and the 
American Claude Bragdon, all of whom explore 
the philosophical implications of higher di- 
mensions, from more straightforward exposi- 
tions of a geometric fourth dimension. Hinton’s 
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major theoretical texts are A New Era of 


Thought (London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
1888) and 7he Fourth Dimension (London: 
Swan Sonnenschein-&-Co...1904: New-York: 


by the mass of the sun. See, for example, 
Henderson, "A New Facet of Cubism,” pp. 
414 — 19; and Ronald W. Clark, Einstein: The 
Life and Times (New York: World Publishing, — 
1971), pp. 227 — 66. 

See Edwin Abbott Abbott, Flatland: A Romance 
of Many Dimensions by a Square (London: 
Seeley & Co., 1884). 
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12 In contrast to Bragdon's didactic diagram 


(Fig. 4), a sphere passing perpendicularly 
through a plane would actually produce a 
succession of increasing and decreasing circles 
around a single point in the plane. The clearest 
analysis of the relationship between space and 
motion in time is to be found in Peter Demiano- 





vich -Ouspensky's- Tertium Organium: The — 
Third Canon of Thought, A Key to the Enigmas 
of tbe World (1911), trans. from 2nd ed. 
(1916) by Claude Bragdon and Nicolas Bes- 
saraboff, 2nd Amer. ed. rev. (New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf), Chs. ii — vi. Ouspensky's philosophy 
and particularly his elaboration of the two- 
dimensional analogy (Ch. vı) is summarized 
in Henderson, "The Merging of Time and 
Space: "The Fourth Dimension’ in Russia from 
Ouspensky to Malevich,” The Structurist, no. 
15/16 (1975/1976), pp. 97 — 108. 
15 On Kupka and Marey, see Margit Rowell, "A 
Metaphysics of Abstraction,” in Frantisek Kupka 
1671 — 1975: A Retrospective (Solomon R. 
Guggenheim-Museum;-New-York.-1975)—pp— 








John Lane, 1904); in addition, he published 
numerous articles and short stories based on 
the fourth dimension. 

4 Picasso, as quoted in Ramón Gómez de la 
serna, "Completa y veridica historia de Picasso v 
el cubismo,” in Revista de Occidente (Madrid), 
vol. xxv (July 1929), p. 100. 

5 For an initial discussion of Cubist interest in 
the fourth dimension, see Henderson, ‘‘A New 
Facet of Cubism: ‘The Fourth Dimension’ and 
‘Non-Euclidean Geometry’ Reinterpreted,' The 
Art Quarterly, vol. xxxw (Winter 1971), pp. 
410 — 33. The significance of higher dimen- 
sions for Cubist art and theory is discussed in 
far greater detail in Henderson, “The Artist . . .,” 
Ch. ui. 

6 Guillaume Apollinaire, ‘‘La Peinture nouvelle: 


Notes d'art," Les Soirées de Paris, no. 3 (April 
) 





49 — 07. As Rowell points out, Marey actually 
experimented with the generation of three- 
dimensional virtual volumes by photographing 
a rotating form (p. 56). 

14 See, for example, C.W. Leadbeater, L'Autre 
Cote de la mort (Paris: Editions Théosophiques, 
1910), which included an account of Hinton’s 
ideas. 

15 Rowell ("A Metaphysics of Abstraction,” in 
Frantisek Kupka, p. 66) first noted the similar- 
ity of Kupka’s inscription to the following 
passage from Pawlowski's "Voyage au pays de 
la quatrieme dimension" (Comoedia, 20 May 
1912, p. 1): 

Whereas in three-dimensional displace- 
ment the atoms constituting a body are 
pushed aside and replaced by other 
atoms forming another body . . . dis- 








The Museum of Modern Art Bulletin, vol. 
xı/4—5 (1946), p. 20. Rowell contrasts the 
chronophotographically inspired approach of 
both Kupka and Duchamp to that of the 
Futurists in “Kupka, Duchamp, and Marey,” 
Studio International, vol. axxxix (January — 
February 1975), pp. 48— 51. 

17 Duchamp, as quoted in Pierre Cabanne, Dia- 
logues with Marce! Duchamp, trans. Ron 
Padgett (New York: Viking Press, 1971), pp. 29, 
34. 

18 Marcel Duchamp, A l'infinitif (The White Box), 
in Salt Seller: The Writings of Marcel Duchamp 
(Marchand du sel), ed. Michel Sanouillet 
(New York: Oxford University Press, 1973), p. 92. 

19 Duchamp, as quoted in Cabanne, Dialogues, 
p. 31. 

20 Malevich's Suprematist titles such as Movement 
of Painterly Masses in the Fourth Dimension 
confirm the continued role motion played in 
his thinking about higher dimensions. How- 
ever, Suprematism's geometric language and 
its infinite white space (free from gravity and 
any identifiable three-dimensionality) were far 
removed from The Knife Grinder's simplistic 
sequential motion. See Henderson, “The Merging 
of Time and Space," pp. 104 — 5, although a 
far more developed discussion of the subject 
occurs in the author s forthcoming book. 

2] On the relationship of Léger's Essai pour les 
trois portraits to the intellectual milieu of 
Paris, see Christopher Green, Léger and the 
Avant-Garde (New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1976), pp. 22— 27. 

22 Henri Bergson, Creative Evolution (1907), 
trans. Arthur Mitchell (New York: H. Holt & 
Co., 1911), p. 302. 

23 The Technical Manifesto of Futurist Painting 
of 11 April 1910 had referred to the ‘‘vivifying 
current of science." See Futurist Manifestos, 
ed. Umbro Apollonio, trans. Robert Brain, 
R.W. Flint, J.C. Higgitt, Caroline Tisdall (New 
York: Viking Press, 1973), p. 18. Similarly, the 
text included in the Bernheim-Jeune catalogue 
of February 1912, based on a lecture of 29 May 
1911 by Boccioni, spoke of “a law of our 
interior mathematics" (Futurist Manifestos, 
ed. Apollonio, p. 50). Marinetti's later mani- 
festo, Geometric and Mechanical Splendour 
and the Numerical Sensibility (18 March 
1914) is a further testament to the Futurist's 
general predilection for references to mathe- 
matics. See Futurist Manifestos, ed. Apollonio, 
pp. 154 — 60. On the strain of positivism ini- 
tially evident among the Futurist painters, see 
Marianne W. Martin, Futurist Art and Theory 
1909 — 1915 (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1968), 
pp. 45, 46. 

24 Duncan M.Y. Sommerville's Bibliography of 
Non-Euclidean Georaetry, Including the The- 
ory of Parallels, the Foundations of Geometry, 
and Space of n-Dimensions (London: Harrison 
& Sons, 1911) lists a total of 322 books and 
articles on the "new" geometries published in 
Italy between 1901 and 1910. Italy ranked 
third behind Germanv and France in Sommer- 


ville's numerical analysis of publications and 
counted among her prominent scholars of the 
"new" geometries Eugenio Beltrami, Giuseppe 
Veronese, Gino Loria, Roberto Bonola, and 
Federigo Enriques. 

25 Jarry’s interest in four-dimensional and non- 
Euclidean geometries is evident in his writings 
of the late 1890s, such as Gestes et opinions 
du Docteur Faustroll, pataphysicien (Paris: 
Eugene Fasquelle, 1911) and "Commentaire 
pour servir a la construction pratique de la 
machine a explorer le temps" (Mercure de 
France, vol. xxix [February 1899], pp. 387 — 
96). See Henderson, “The Artist . . .," pp. 93 — 
100. 

On Marinetti in Paris and his connections 
with Apollinaire and Jarry, see Martin, Futurist 
Art and Theory, pp. 28 — 37, 43. See also Gino 
Severini, Tutta la vita di un pittore (Milan: 
Garzanti, 1946), pp. 96—98. On Marinetti 
and the poets of the Abbaye de Créteil, see 
Marianne Martin, ‘Futurism, Unanism and 
Apollinaire,” Art Journal, vol. xxv (Spring 
1969), pp. 258 — 68. 

26 See Martin, Futurist Art and Theory, p. 110. 

27 Letter from Boccioni to Nino Barbantini, 12 
February 1912, in Archivi del Futurismo, ed. 
Maria Drudi Gambillo and Teresa Fiori (Rome: 
De Luca Editore, [1958]), p. 40. Other letters 
reproduced by Gambillo and Fiori document 
Boccioni s presence in Paris on 12 November 
1912 and 21 June 1913. 

28 For the initial, shorter version of this text, see 
Boccioni, "Plastic Dynamism” (Lacerba, 15 
December 1913), in Futurist Manifestos, ed. 
Apollonio, pp. 92 — 95. 

29 Boccioni, “Pittura scultura futuriste (dinamismo 
plastico)," Poesia (Milan), 1914, pp. 196 — 99. 

30 On Bragaglia, see Martin, Futurist Art and 
Theory, p. 179, as well as the text by Giovanni 
Lista elsewhere in this issue. 

31 That Boccioni identified the phrase and title 
with the fourth dimension is confirmed by 
Gino Severini in his article "La Peinture d'avant- 
garde," Mercure de France, vol. cxxi (1 June 
1917), pp. 451 — 68. Severini wrote that ‘‘Boc- 
cioni, when defining what he calls ‘dynamism, 
in connection with our earlier researches in 
movement, alluded to a kind of fourth dimen- 
sion which would be ‘the unique form giving 
continuity in space’ (p. 459). 

32 In his discussion of the fourth dimension, 
Boccioni also reflects the influence of Bergson 
in his preference for the "intuitive absolute” 
over Cubism's "rational procedure which exists 
in relativity.” In Creative Evolution Bergson, 
the advocate of intuition versus intellect, had 
asserted that “in the absolute we live and 
move and have our being. The knowledge we 
possess of it is incomplete, no doubt, but not 
external or relative’ (p. 199). 

For further evidence of Boccioni's careful 
study of Bergson, see Brian Petrie, "Boccioni 
and Bergson,’ The Burlington Magazine, 
vol. cxi (March 1974), pp. 140 — 47. In addition 
to Bergson's general philosophical influence, 


Petrie establishes specific sources in Bergson's 
writings for Boccioni's ideas on the interpene- 
tration of forms, on absolute and relative 
motion, and on force-lines. 

33 Henri Bergson, Essai sur les données immédi- 
ales de la conscience (Paris: Félix Alcan, 
1889), pp. 82 — 83. 

34 Boccioni, ‘The Plastic Foundations of Futurist 
Sculpture and Painting" (Lacerba, 15 March 
1913), in Futurist Manifestos, ed. Apollonio, 
p. 88. 

35 Boccioni, "Plastic Dynamism," in Futurist 
Manifestos, ed. Apollonio, p. 94; also, Pittura 
scultura futuriste, p. 201. 

36 "The Exhibitors to the Public," in Zes Peintures 
futuristes italiens, exh. cat. (Galerie Bernheim- 
Jeune & Cie, Paris, 5 — 24 February 1912), p. 6; 
text based on a lecture of 29 May 1911 by 
Boccioni. 

37 Severini, “The Plastic Analogies of Dynamism 
—Futurist Manifesto” (unpub.), September — 
October 1913, in Futurist Manifestos, ed. 
Apollonio, p. 118. 

38 Apollinaire, "La Peinture nouvelle,” p. 90. 

39 In his article of 1917, “La Peinture d'avant- 
garde" (pp. 461, 464), Severini mentions 
both Maurice Boucher's Essai sur U’hypere- 
space (Paris: Félix Alcan, 1903), which had 
discussed the work of Hinton, and the theories 
of A. de Noircarme whose book Quatrieme 
Dimension (Paris: Editions Théosophiques, 
1912) had linked a time-oriented hyperspace 
philosophy to Theosophy. If Severini knew 
these works before the war, he may well have 
directed Boccioni to them and even beyond 
them to Hinton. 

40 Hinton, A New Era of Thought, p. 65. 

4] Had he known of it, Boccioni would also have 
rejected the interpretation, voiced most clearly 
by Ouspensky (Tertium Organum, p. 102), 
which suggests that bevond the illusions of 
time and motion four-dimensional reality is 
static. Pawlowski shared Ouspensky's views on 
this subject, as the quotation in n. 15 above 
demonstrates. 

42 Boccioni first described Futurist sculpture as 
"spiral architecture" in his preface for the 
catalogue /” Exposition de sculpture futuriste 
du peintre et sculpteur futuriste Boccioni 
(Galerie la Boétie, Paris, 20 June— 16 July 
1913). See Modern Artists in Art, ed. Robert L. 
Herbert (Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice-Hall, 
1964), p. 48. The spiral is also discussed in 
"Plastic Dynamism,” in Futurist Manifestos, 
ed. Apollonio, p. 94. 

Although Boccioni presented his dual defini- 
tions of motion in the catalogue preface of 1913, 
his distinctions between "absolute motion" 
and “relative motion" are clearest in his text 
"Absolute Motion + Relative Motion = Dyna- 
mism” (Lacerba, 15 March 1914), in Futurist 
Manifestos, ed. Apollonio, pp. 150 — 51. 

43 Rowell, “Kupka, Duchamp, and Marey,” p. 48. 
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Sources of Cubism and Futurism 


Daniel J. Robbins 


With the publication of Giovanni Lista’s intro- 
duction to the new edition of Marinetti’s Le 
Futurisme,' the Symbolist roots of the move- 
ment have been further clarified. Lista shows 
us once again how the Symbolist generation of 
Emile Verhaeren, Gustave Kahn, Paul Adam, 
Octave Mirbeau, and others were primary in- 
fluences on Marinetti. 

We see by this that the sources of Marinetti’s 
Futurism were virtually identical to the sources 
for Cubism. But the conclusions we should 
draw from the situation are complicated by the 
fact that historians of Cubist painting have 
been reluctant to accept—as Lista is not—the 
possibility that a movement in the visual arts 
can arise from literary conceptions. Lista is 
admirably candid here: he states that the Futurist 
ideas of polyphony and dynamism originated 
in literature. 

In this article, I should like to review some 
of the Symbolist sources of Cubist painting in 
France—not merely to call attention to them, 
but to distinguish how they were understood 
by two developing groups and thereby converted 
into two distinct, but closely related, move- 
ments. Although the Symbolist movement dif- 
fered significantly from region to region, and 
although the Italian perception of it and parti- 
cipation in it was conditioned by the peculiari- 
ties of the Italian historical situation, we may 
begin by indicating some large common ground. 

First, the correspondence between progress 
in art and politics was a growing conviction 
among young artists, as the innovations of the 
generation of 1885 gained followers. For these, 
the revolution of free verse, with which Gustave 
Kahn was especially associated, was the prin- 
cipal example: we know that in 1911 Marinetti 
acknowledged his indebtedness to it, although 
as Lista points out in his introduction, Marinetti 
did not cite Kahn's Z’Esthetique de la Rue of 
1901 as an early source for modernolätrie. Free 
verse—a formal accomplishment—was widely 
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regarded as the source of modern artistic liberty, 
although exclusively modern imagery was not 
its necessary and sufficient consequence. Even 
earlier, during the period "between the cen- 
turies," this key role had already been assigned 
to free verse. Paul Fort's Parisian review Vers ef 
prose, as well as the Abbaye de Créteil, cradle of 
both Jules Romains's Unanimisme and Henri 
Martin Barzun's Dramatisme, had emphasized 
the importance of this new formal device. 

That social and political action were con- 
nected with the technical qualities of verse is 
no longer so obvious that it can be accepted 
without some explanation. Paul Adam, Kahn's 
Symbolist colleague and friend, was also one 
of the chief inspirers of the Abbaye de Créteil. 
His repeated calls for a free Villa Medici, indeed 
for several Villa Medicis that would support 
experimental art in the Beaux-Arts tradition, 
were clear corollaries of his own "polyphonic" 
verse.? His artistic contribution was a logical 
extension of his social ideas for artistic life. 

Gustave Kahn's free verse was revolutionary 
because, in his own words, "free verse is 
mobile, like mobile perspective.” In classical 
French poetry, meaning and rhythm were united, 
and sense and rhythm stopped simultaneously. 
The unity consisted in the number and rhythm 
of vowels and consonants together forming an 
organic and independent cell. Kahn argued 
that the system began to break down with the 
Romantic poets when they allowed a stop for 
the ear, with no stop in the meaning. (This is 
akin to what Jacques Villon did in his drawings 
and prints of 1908 and 1909, where the hatching 
lines that create a shape do not stop at the 
contour, but continue beyond, taking on an 
independent life; or, conversely, where lines 
stop short of a completed representational 
image, yet achieve a self-sufficient formal de- 
sign.) In explaining the evolution of free verse 
in France, Kahn wrote that the next step was to 
impart unity and cohesion, by means of a 


greater emphasis on alliteration, on the union 
of related consonants, or on the repetition of 
similar vowel sounds (assonance). This freed 
the poets to create original rhythms, with com- 
plex internal rhythms, even inversions that 
destroyed the beat of the strophe. This was 
shocking because, as Kahn noted, it was the 
regularity of the strophe that had traditionally 
given the reader the order of ideas. Instead, 
Symbolist poetry sought elasticity and flexibility; 
free verse would replace the metronome-like 
symmetry of the ancient alexandrine by a variety 
of means: complex and ingenious variations, 
irregular intervals, peals of timbre that used 
pure sound, separating it from traditional pat- 
terns of sense. The most essential aspect of free 
verse according to Kahn was its liberty: "Each 
one must find in himself his rhythmic force. '* 

As everyone knows, the Parnassian poets 
viewed these developments with alarm. They 
thought that this dismantling of meter by the 
young barbarians would cause the French lan- 
guage to be undermined. These fears certainly 
were at the heart of the early equation of 
Symbolism and decadence. Even those of us 
who speak English as our mother tongue know 
that an attack on the French language is an 
attack on the foundations of the social order. 

One of the favorite words that Kahn used to 
describe the new liberty was "elasticity," the 
power of free verse to capture all nuances. 
Elasticity is, of course, the title of a well- 
known Futurist painting by Boccioni. In addi- 
tion, two works by Roger de la Fresnaye—a 
pre-Cubist and a Cubist painting—are entitled 
Marie Ressort, the word ressort meaning 
"spring" or “elasticity”; these works are hom- 
ages to the prose poems of Jules Laforgue, 
whose verses concerned his sister Marie and 
her life in the country. 

To the followers, adapters, and developers 
of free verse, the entire older system of language 
and meaning was overturned by metric inver- 


sion. The break occurred with Jules Laforgue 
—the favorite poet of Marcel Duchamp. 
Gustave Kahn stressed that Laforgue was the 
inventor of vers /ibre, knowing, however, that 
it had already been developed in English by 
Walt Whitman. But Kahn knew also that such a 
free language would be highly appropriate for 
the multiple evocations of modern, pluralistic 
society. As Paul Fort later put it, Whitman was 
one of the inventors of “cosmopolitan litera- 
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tradition of Laforgue, Kahn, Adam, and Ver- 
haeren: "They have . . . rejected rhyme, syllabic 
measure." In doing this, they were rejecting 
the national particularities—the attributes re- 
garded as fundamental to the structure of 
French language itself. But there could be no 
real separation between language and thought. 
Therefore, again as Paul Fort put it, these poets 
avoided particularism and nationalism in order 
to express a humanity without frontiers: "Here 
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which the painters followed and understood 
the technical innovations and permutations 
that flowed from the adaptation of free verse; 
for if they did, then their invention out of 
literary sources of parallel but plastic tech- 
niques for expression of the complex multiple 
reality of modern life is a tenable hypothesis. 
While living in New York in 1917, Albert 
Gleizes, a founding member of the Abbaye de 
Créteil, wrote a manuscript entitled L’Art dans 
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than Verhaeren or Kahn. The first was that 
Ghil, whose visits to Créteil are documented by 
a photograph (Fig. 1), recognized that the 
Symbolist identification of ego with idea—their 
use of the "T" or "me" as the essential subject 
of art —resulted in vanity, obscurity, and cere- 
bralization. Thus, an understanding of Sym- 
bolist work necessarily delivered the reader 
into the arms of mysticism and idealism.!! 
(Here, Gleizes had in mind the Rose-Croix 
and the Neo-Christianism of some of the Nabi 
artists.) Although a disciple of Mallarmé and 
Rimbaud, Ghil rejected the importance of the 
ego and the method that accompanied it. This 
head-on collision between the individual and 
what Ghil termed "scientific"—meaning col- 
lective or evolutionary—inspiration elicited 
the admiration of Gleizes. The connection be- 
tween the terms “collective,” “evolutionary,” 
and “scientific” stemmed from Ghil’s adapta- 
tion of Darwinism, of the theory that biological 
and social evolution proceeded inevitably from 
the individual to the group. Ghil called his 
verse “poésie évolutioniste" as well. 

But there was another reason why Gleizes 
found Ghil so important. Ghil had developed a 
complex theory that extended the idea of 
Baudelaire and Rimbaud that there are corre- 
spondences between vowels and colors, to 
include correlations between word sounds 
(including consonants) and the sounds of 
instruments. It began as early as 1886 with the 
publication of Ghil's Traité du verbe. In the 
following two years, Ghil developed his theory 
more fully, now calling it verbal instrumen- 
talism; he insisted that the modern poet had to 
become a musician and, by 1889, was convinced 
that the poet had to be a scientist as well. The 
definitive statement of Ghil's theory, the edition 
Gleizes knew at the Abbaye, appeared in 1904 
as En Métbode à l'oeuvre. 

Gleizes and his associates saw Ghil's theory 
as the most ambitious manifestation of the 
modern wish to escape the narrow spirit of 
"cenacle," to welcome interchange with life, 
to blend individual disciplines into the great 
ensemble, to mix art out of the elements of life. 
In the example of Ghil, Gleizes saw a technique, 
a return to basic elements (raw sounds): "The 
same return to origins took place in poetry as 
would later occur in painting.” !? Immediately, 
he made an historical connection to “the influ- 
ence of pantomime, of the song of gestures, of 
all the poetic forms of the XIVth and XVth 
Centuries."!5 These became evident sources 
because in these earlier periods the poet was 
not "un personnage de luxe," but a necessity. 
Gleizes compared Ghil's poems to concentric 
waves that began with the simplest, most ele- 
mental sounds and finished by embracing the 
whole of history, with a special emphasis on 
the present. 

Ghil's method was based on the homophony 
of sounds. He exploited not only vowel sounds 
but the inexhaustible sonorous combinations 
of all sounds—not only within words, but in 
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adjacent consonant sounds; not only in rhyme, 
but in any series of similar sounds. These 
relationships could be made in an almost 
infinite number of ways, by augmentation, by 
diminution, by reversal. His sound relationships 
did not depend upon the positioning of words 
and, thus, carried meaning beyond grammatical 
usage. This incredible variety of sound rela- 
tionships extended further than the order or 
sequence of ordinary meaning—in short, it 
surpassed the logic of representation. It is as if 
Gleizes encountered Neo-Impressionist theo- 
ries of form and color in the poetic method of 
René Ghil; because Ghil's writings were more 
abstract, they struck Gleizes more forcibly 
than the painting of Seurat or the writing of 
Charles Henry. Ghil's statement of equivalence 
was divorced from imitation, from representa- 
tion. Sound and rhythm alone were proclaimed 
capable of expressing the most diverse move- 
ments ''of nature, of the soul, of social life,” 
and of rendering ‘‘clearly even the most secret 
intentions of the poet.’’!4 

On the one hand, the idea of “poésie scienti- 
fique” or "poésie évolutioniste”’ was a ‘‘philo- 
sophic emotion born of universal knowledge, 
of universal relationships synthesized by poetry 
... à way to translate into poetry the most 
grandiose results of modern investigations.” > 
At the same time, it was an exhaustive technique 
detailing the relationships between sensations, 
sounds, and sentiments, and reducing these— 
independently of the meaning of words—to 
the most elementary vocal values. This was a 
conscious recognition of the abstract compo- 
nents of reality. Also, it was a formula for the 
construction of a work of art in which the 
constituent parts were abstract, yet signified 
precisely “the relationships between sensa- 
tions, emotions, and also feeling and thought, 
and the modulated rudiments of language.''!6 
For Ghil, evolved speech was essentially limited 
in its sound, its idea, its sensation and feeling. 
It was phonetic and ideographic. But, according 
to Ghil, it was also plastic, meaning that it 
possessed distinct pattern. 

“Verbal instrumentation,” the earliest (1886- 
88) formulation of poésie scientifique, became 
plastic by means of the “multifaceted drawing 
and premeditated order of the poem or book.” 
Ghil’s idea was, perhaps, also an askewed, 
primitive version of Saussure’s linguistics, 
based on an incomplete philological examina- 
tion of phonemes. In short, the whole work 
manifested plasticity in its unity, in the design 
of its measure and rhythm, through its struc- 
ture. The components of rhythm and measure 
were also the elemental “timbre-sounds, modu- 
lated by consonants.”!7 

Ghil’s poetic theory is in the same spirit as 
the aesthetic theory of Charles Henry, and the 
initial statements of both are so close in time 
as to suggest the possibility, if not the likeli- 
hood, of cross influence.!3 Yet it can be argued 
that in a way Ghil's idea was more radical than 
Henry's because, starting with the proposal of 


a general correspondence between speech 


— sounds and instrumental or musical sounds in 


1886, Ghil's theory had proceeded by Decem- 
ber 18887? to prove the existence of a vast set 
of abstract units of sound in themselves inde- 
pendent of the conventional meaning of words, 
yet nevertheless the ultimate sources of ordinary 
signification. Here, of course, is where Ghil 
failed and Saussure—who studied patterns of 
structure, not sound—succeeded in laying the 
foundations of modern linguistics. The corre- 
lations proposed between sounds and other 
systems of expression (for example, bodily 
movement) actually strike against conventional 
notions of meaning more sharply than Henry's 
ideas of equivalencies among directions, colors, 
and emotions, for these do not inevitably call 
into question representation. Ghil's theory, 
because it began by questioning language itself 
and the manner whereby meaning is built, 
acknowledged that language is a constructed 
thing and has no independent existence. Henry's 
elemental directional movements and colors 
can coexist comfortably with the observable 
structure of the phenomenological world, and 
so representation is a sufficient universe in 
which to demonstrate the validity of the scheme. 
In Ghil's theory, ordinary usage is no longer 
an "adequate language." Simply because it is 
constructed, has a history, and may be demon- 
strated to have evolved, it cannot be said to 
have an independent existence like exterior 
reality. One who would manipulate it must 
necessarily work with the components and, as 
a consequence, continually keep in mind its 
artificial nature and its whole-part relation- 
ships. Because sound is more elemental than 
language, Ghil sought the equivalences between 
its modulations and every nuance of emotion 
and, finally, thought. Like the directional theo- 
ries of Charles Henry, the universal proof Ghil 
offered referred to the newly rediscovered 
languages of non- Western cultures, but these 
furnished, at best, equivocal evidence. Just as 
Henry's basic movements were justified by the 
spin of the earth as perceived in the Northern 
Hemisphere alone, so Ghil's primitive sound 
associations—in spite of valiant efforts—are 
of course strictly cultural. That does not, how- 
ever, invalidate their influence. . 

Ghil’s theory was probably known to his 
circle of friends and was known in detail to at 
least one French painter who became a Cubist. 
In its insistence on abstraction of elements, it 
furnished an example for that emphasis on 
structure so persistent in French Cubism. 

Let us return now to our current under- 
standing of Futurism and, particularly, to Lista’s 
recent presentation of Marinetti. When the 
Cubists attacked the Futurists with the accusation 
that they made an anecdotal art based on mere 
themes of progress and modernity, Boccioni 
replied by accusing the Cubists of a formal 
virtuosity purged of all moral tension. Lista 
correctly observes that this attitude kept the 
Futurists from attaining the pure formalism of 


abstract art.2° It is this abstract, universalizing 
art that was the logical goal of the Cubists, even 
though of the first group it was attained only by 
Delaunay, Gleizes, and Villon and was rejected 
by le Fauconnier, Metzinger and Léger. Needless 


born of the Italian national condition. The 
Italian past at that moment must have seemed 
a neat equivalent of the popularized notion of 
Symbolism. Italy was decadent because its 
Industrial Revolution was so slow in coming. 


8 Paul Fort and Louis Mandin, Histoire, pp. 294 ff. 

9 Unpublished Gleizes manuscript formerly in 
his library at Saint-Rémy-de-Provence. 

10 Giovanni Lista, “Le Futurisme Marinettien, ` pre- 
face to F.T. Marinetti, Ze Futurisme (Lausanne 





Fu Balla e Balla Futurista 


Gerald D. Silk 





Denials of the past are not uncommon among 
artists: the art historical landscape is littered, 
figuratively and literally, with the ashes of 
charred early works. As a group, the Futurists 
had even more ambitious incendiary impulses, 
and taking their cue, perhaps, from the inflam- 
matory statements of some nineteenth-century 
anarchists, they urged the torching of the main 
repositories of the past: museums, universities, 
libraries, and academies. 

The oldest of the Futurists, Giacomo Balla, 
had the largest oeuvre of pre-Futurist work, 
and his disavowal of this early output was 
dramatic. Akin to an Augustinian conversion, 
Balla held an auction around 1912-13 of his 
pre-Futurist art, announcing on a sign adorned 
with black crosses, “For Sale: The Works of 
the Late Balla," and he re-emphasized this 
metamorphosis by entitling his 1915 one-man 
show in Rome: Esposizione fu Balla e Balla 
Futurista—Tbhe late (deceased) Balla and 
the Futurist Balla Exbibition.! He even under- 
went a re-christening; pieces were no longer 
signed just Balla, but were autographed with 
the sobriquet FuturBalla or BallaFuturista. 

In addition, this change in signature signalled 
a change in persona, as photographs of the 
artist “before and after” contact with Futurism 
imply (Figs. 1 and 2). In the earlier shot is 
young Balla, the serious painter, scrutinizing 
and painting nature; later is the somewhat 
older artist, ensconced in his totally Futurist 
world of paintings, sculpture, furniture, and 
even artificial flowers, dressed in the “anti- 
neutral suit" described in his 1914 Manifesto 
of Futurist Clothing. * This outfit was Balla’s 
contribution to the world of fashion; in his 
manifesto, he forecast that the well-dressed 
man and woman would wear clothes that are 
"aggressive," "stream-lined," "dynamic," and 
“luminous.” They would be woven, for example, 
from “phosphorescent fabrics, which inflame 
the audacity of the timid crowd, glow when it 
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Fig. 1 Photograph of Balla, 1908. 








rains, and counteract the grayness of the twilight 
in our streets and in our veins.” 

Yet, contrary to these obstreperous acts and 
utterances, there was, to alter a saying, “Life 
before Futurism." An examination of Giacomo 
Balla's art suggests that he did not simply 
become a significant modern artist after adhe- 
sion to Futurism, but that much of his early 
work already operated within the mainstream 
of Italian Modernism and foreshadowed in its 
preoccupations the art of his Futurist years. 

Among the earliest of Balla's pieces is a 
group of paintings known as the Roman “Char- 
acters" (Fig. 3), a series of oils done around 
1898, each devoted to the theme of a particular 
street vendor. Reminiscent of the documenta- 
tion of urban types common among nineteenth- 
century Realist artists and authors, the Roman 


"Characters" inaugurate features found in 
Balla s work throughout his career. These 
include an interest in the vitality of the urban- 
scape, in figures in motion, and in the inter- 
mingling of the visual and the verbal. For exam- 
ple, Balla added words to the lower portions of 
these works, corresponding to the cries of the 
respective hawkers. Some are highly evocative, 
such as "le canneeee allaurooooo" (“laurel 
canes") seen at the bottom of Figure 3. This 
device augured the infatuation with noise-sound 
among the Futurist poets, musicians, and paint- 
ers, exemplified later in Balla's own Plastic- 
Noise Painting of circa 1917-18 (Fig. 4), 
which meshes words, numbers, and images to 
describe an object bouncing down stairs. 
Photography has often been cited as an influ- 
ence on Balla, and his father was said to have 


been something of an amateur photographer. In 
the Roman "Characters," the walking figures 
whose nearly blurred motion seems momentarily 
captured, the cropped appearance of the images, 
and the restricted use of color—all suggest 
connections with photography. In this series, his 
painting parallels the efforts of the Italian photog- 
rapher Giuseppe Primoli, whose work achieved 
the same high quality as that of Eugene Atget in 
France. Primoli s photographs (Fig. 5) nor- 
mally pre-date tne paintings, but comparisons 
between the works of these artists demonstrate 
that almost invariably Balla intensifies or exag- 
gerates the characteristics of cropping and 
blurring typical y (but not always accurately) 
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identified with photography. Also, in the work S 
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Fig. 5 Giuseppe Primoli, Peasant with Flowering Peach-Tree Branches. ca. 1890 
Rome, Primoli Foundation. 
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To the Futurists, the "simultaneous" work of 
art was a far more appropriate expression of 
the modern world, because revolutions in com- 
munications and transportation were trans- 
forming man's conception of space and time 
—an alteration also recognized by modern 
poets and philosophers, such as Henri Bergson, 


Jules Romains, and even Walt Whitman (to 


mention but a few) who stressed the "'vitalist" 
and dynamic core of reality. 

Furthermore, Balla's The Worker's Day is 
executed in the style of Divisionism, a term 
referring to the division of color into compo- 
nent parts based on scientific theories. Though 
reminiscent of French Neo-Impressionism, Ital- 
ian Divisionism was not necessarily a direct 
derivation of the French movement. In this 
context, Balla exploits the Divisionist technique 
for its luminousness, its ability to capture the 
distinct light conditions of discrete times of day. 

Because of its quasi-scientific basis, Divi- 
sionism was often understood as an example 
of late nineteenth-century_-positivism. Asa 





rationally ordered procedure in which com- 
ponent parts function organically to benefit 
the whole, it was even thought of as a pictorial 
equivalent to Socialism. In this context, Balla’s 
use of Divisionism in the construction of this 
picture functions as a metaphor for the act of 
construction pictured in The Worker's Day. 
And Balla re-emphasizes this allusion in his 
frame for the painting. Though not visible in 
this reproduction, the frame is painted to 
simulate brick at the top and bottom and 
striated molding at the left and right, and the 
internal wood dividers, varnished but not 
painted, function as wood itself. Decorating 








stood for universal or cosmic energies that were 
apt symbols of the birth of the "age of energy." 

Electrical energy as a symbol of progress 
also underlies Balla’s series of paintings The 
Polyptych of the Living (1902-05). Conceived 
initially as a group of fifteen portrayals of 
various social pariahs, Balla completed just 
four—The Madwoman, The Ill, The Pauper, 
and The Peasant. While the paintings were 
executed at different times and sometimes 
exhibited independently, they were displayed 
in 1909 as a unit with a specially constructed 
frame. At least two of the themes, The Mad- 
woman and The Ill, were the fruits of Balla’s 
friendship with a Professor Ghirlarducci, who 
was experimenting with electrical therapy for 
his patients; the invalids of The Ill (Fig. 9) 
appear to be hooked up to one of the Professor’s 
machines. Moreover, Balla’s concern for out- 
casts reflects the Socialist-humanitarian spirit 
of the era described above. More specifically, 
Balla collaborated with a group of socially com- 
mitted intellectuals operating in Rome during 
the first decades of the twentieth century. Led 
by author Giovanni Cena, the circle consisted 
of artists and writers whose work, often appear- 
ing in various contemporary Socialist publica- 
tions, chronicled the conditions of the op- 
pressed and the disadvantaged. 

As this series reveals, Balla was an accom- 
plished portraitist. However, not all of his 
sitters were workers or outcasts. Affectionate 
portrayals of friends and patrons, including 
his Portrait Out-Of-Doors of 1902 (Fig. 10) 
and the Portrait of Signora Pisani of 1901, 
are variations on the popular theme of a figure 
on a balcony, with the cityscape as backdrop. 
Images of figures on balconies, where the 
public sphere of the city intermingles with the 
private sphere of the home, often exert an 
insistent psychological tug between the con- 
templative detachment of the spectator and the 
life of the street below. 

Boccioni again explores. and amplifies a 


(Fig. 11), he again uses space expressively, 
in a mesmerizing image of a staircase that is 
seen from above and that seems to wind inces- 
santly, with departing figures glancing up. Is 
photography the source for such a daring 
viewpoint? Most likely not, for one is hard- 
pressed to find comparable photographic images 
pre-dating Balla's painting; this vision only 
enters photography later, as in Henri Cartier- 
Bresson's Spiral of 1921. Instead, rare prece- 
dents occur in painting and drawing, such as 
Gustave Caillebotte's View of the Boulevard 
from Above of 1880 and Gaetano Previati's 





Views of the sharp ascent or descent occur 
as well in other Futurist works, including Luigi 
Russolo's Music, where sonar waves waft 
smokily into deep space, and Gino Severini's 
Views of Reims from Above of 1915, which 
adumbrates Marinetti's last-ditch Futurist gim- 
mick of Aeropoesia, Aeropittura, and Aeroscul- 
tura, in which the Futurist chief argued that 
the experiences of plane travel should help to 
guide the artist of the future. 

Thus, when we encounter Balla's art after 
his involvement with Futurism, we should keep 
the characteristics of his early work in mind. 





Descent of the Maelstrom (Fig.-12)- Though 
it is unlikely that Balla was aware of the work 
by Caillebotte, Previati's art and writings were 
widely known in Italy and clearly influenced 
several of the Futurists. As the most Symbolist 
artist of the Divisionists and one whose work is 
noted for its swirling compositions, Previati 
seems a reasonable inspiration for this highly 
Symbolist piece in Balla's oeuvre.'? Ultimately, 


For-example; his fascination with kinetics — 


reaches maturity in his Futurist pieces. Balla's 
first three genuine Futurist canvases—Leash 
in Motion, Girl Running on a Balcony, and 
The Rhythms of the Bow (all of 1912)—reaf- 
firm his interest in photography, now princi- 
pally Etienne-Jules Marey’s motion studies and 
Anton Giulio Bragaglia’s photodynamic expo- 
sures. Girl Running on a Balcony and The 
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Fig. 7 H. Bellery Desfontaines, Automobile Richard-Brasier, 7904, lithograph, 33"/16 x 5611/16". 





theme in Balla’s oeuvre. Often, Boccioni’s 
depictions of figures on balconies display pro- 
found spatial and consequently psychological 
tensions and complexities. His Se/f-Portrait of 
1908 locates the brooding artist in front of the 
scaffolding-clad buildings of the developing 
suburbs. Space plunges precipitously and palette 
and landscape meet, predicting how Boccioni 
will be the principal Futurist painter of the 
psychological and perceptual effects of the 
new city. Continuing this theme in The Noise of 
the Street Enters the House of 1911 and 
Materia of 1911—12, he depicts the kaleido- 
scopic frenzy of the tumultuous metropolis 
imploding on the domestic world until the two 
are inextricably intertwined. 

Another theme of intriguing psychological 
dimensions, which Balla initiated before his 
involvement with Futurism and which Boccioni 
exploited and developed after the launching 
of the movement is that of the farewell. In Bal- 
la's Stairway of Farewells of about 1908-09 
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the power of Balla’s painting lies in its unique 
and masterful composition, as its nearly dizzying 
eddy achieves what was later to be a Futurist 
goal: “to put the spectator in the center of the 
picture.’’!* Stairs cascade downward, evoking 
the relentless flow of time; the sense of distance 
and vagueness, the fleeting gestures, the fading 
images—all capture the emotions associated 
with departure. 

Boccioni's interpretation of the subject, one 
of three paintings in his 1911 series of The 
States of Mind (Those Who Go; The Farewells; 
and Those Who Stay), shifts the scene of 
separation from an Art Nouveau stairwell to a 
bustling, steely train station, imprinting it with 
the requisite Futurist pedigree. Still, the em- 
bracing figures are seen from above, and the 
initial version of the work, done before Boc- 
cioni’s contact with Cubism stiffened and an- 
gularized his style (as can be seen in the final 
oil) , is dominated by floating, serpentine swirls 
harking back to Balla’s Farewells.'^ 


Rhythms of the Bow retain the Divisionist 
stroke, and the odd, trapezoidal shape of The 
Rhythms of the Bow, which may have been 
inspired by a contemporary project in Diissel- 
dorf where Balla was designing murals for 
pre-determined architectural spaces, still has 
roots in the unusual format of The Worker’s 
Day. Moreover, the development of Balla’s 
remarkable abstractions, the /ridescent Inter- 
penetrations, though partially indebted to the 
Futurist principle of transforming the canvas 
into “the dynamic sensation" itself,'° is derived 
from his earlier Divisionist studies of light. He 
simply continues his efforts, now in the extreme, 
to extract the universal from the specific. 
Likewise, in Balla’s most famous Futurist 
series, his works devoted to the theme of ‘‘The 
Speeding Automobile” (Fig. 13) (of which he 
did over 100 pieces) , we encounter ideas initi- 
ated in his early production. In this case, the 
Balla-Boccioni dialogue is reversed, for Boc- 
cioni pioneered this subject some time between 








Fig. 12 Gaetano Previati, Descent of the 
Maelstrom, ca. 1890, drawing for Edgar Allan : : J E EF N 
Poe s Stories. Fig. 13 Balla, Speeding Automobile. ca. 1912, oil on board, 28 3/4 x 41". Rome, Balla Collection. 
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Worker's Day," Arts Magazine, January 1979, 
pp. 30 — 36; and “The Image of the Automobile 
in Italian Futurism,” Arts Magazine, December 
1977, pp. 93 — 97. I want to thank the Columbia 
University Council for Research in the Humanities 
for financial support of this project. I would also 
like to acknowledge the late Joshua C. Taylor for 
first sparking my interest in Futurism; his guidance 
and inspiration over the years have been invaluable. 
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in August 1905. Subsequent versions of the 
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translation appeared as "All'Automobile da 
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painting of The Stairway of Farewells, Balla 
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“Exhibition of Works by the Italian Futurist 
Painters,” ex. cat. (Sackville Gallery, London, 
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tion from the sinuous rhythms of Edvard 
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16 Galerie Bernheim-Jeune, Parts, 1912; transla- 
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Futurism in America: 1909 — 14 


John Oliver Hand 
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The Futurist movement began in 1909 with 


F.T. Marinetti's Foundation and Manifesto of 


Futurism. It was not, however, until May 1915, 
at the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Fran- 
cisco, that actual paintings and sculpture by 
the Italian Futurists were first displayed in the 
United States. Meanwhile, however, the Ameri- 
can public had been exposed to Futurist mani- 
festoes, reproductions of Futurist paintings, 
and a large body of literature dealing with this 
art movement. Through the medium of news- 
papers and magazines, a wide variety of material 
was made available which makes it possible 
for us to see how the concept of Futurism 
developed in America. 

The initial Futurist assault on the public 





Of course the question is many sided. 
Europe is always objecting to our attempt 
at artistic innovation that we neglect the 
indispensable factor of continuity of un- 
broken tradition. Here as in most places 
the matter is of degree. If we need more 
numerous tangible evidences of the past, 
these French and Italian artists feel that 
they require more "tabula rasa. ? 


In view of the publication date of this article, 
it is not clear who the "French and Italian 
artists" are. Since there were no paintings in 
1909 that could be labeled “Futurist, it is 
likely that the author is referring to modern art 
in general and may even have had in mind the 


The author thus suggests that a Futurist is 
anyone who discards the past in his search for 
a new means of expression, and Marinetti in 
coining the term Futurism is the person who 
observed in the disparate group of rebels that 
“all were characterized by the happy faculty of 
a contempt for tradition." Listed as Futurists 
are Catulle Mendes, Paul Adam, Gustave Kahn, 
and Gabriele D'Annunzio, all writers and poets 
whose works occurred with frequency in the 
pages of Poesia. 

While Tridon does not reprint or mention 
Marinetti's Foundation and Manifesto of Fu- 
turism, the point of departure for many of his 
comments and criticisms can be read as a 
direct response to its contents. For example, a 
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the progress of a brick through the air is a 
crude Futurist. This sense of movement | = MLD. SONDAN: MAPEMEEE s 
the Futurist proper attempts in a more 





article is moderate and objective. Futurism is 
seen primarily as a literary and political phe- 
nomenon, but as yet not connected with the 
visual arts. The anonymous author is concerned 
with softening or putting into context some of 
Marinetti's more extreme statements: "Burning 
the museums, he [Marinetti] admits somewhat 
lingeringly, is only a figure of speech; all he 
wants is that artists and writers should use 
their own eyes and form their own standards 
for the generation of which they are a part, and 
not ‘see life through a mist of souvenirs. '? 

The difference in both method and intent of 
the two preceding articles tells us something 
about the kinds of information on Futurism 
that existed in the United States in the year 
1911. On the one hand, Tridon's sensationalism 
turns from European modernism to a discus- 
sion of the merits and defects of American 
cultural habits. At the same time, however, his 
article demonstrates an understanding of the 
aims of Futurism that goes beyond mere docu- 
mentation. The article in Current Literature 
with its more moderate and apparently objective 
viewpoint looks in on Futurism from the out- 
side. Although the Technical Manifesto of 
Futurist Painting had been in circulation 
since April 1910, and several Futurist paintings 
had been exhibited in the Mostra d'Arte Libera 
in Milan in April 1911, both articles concentrate 
on the literary, poetic, and theatrical aspects 
of Futurism. 

[n contrast to the sparseness of documenta- 
tion in the years 1909-11, the year 1912 saw 
an abundance of articles and newspaper reports. 
This increase is due in large part to the accel- 
erated activity of the Futurists in paint and in 
print, as well as to the fact that Futurist paintings 
were displayed in London and Paris. English 
reviews and criticism, more accessible than 
publications in foreign languages, made their 
way into the United States. 

An exhibition of Futurist painting was held 
at the Bernheim-Jeune Gallery in Paris, 5-24 
February 1912, and was reviewed in an article 
in the New York Sun on February 18.'° The 
tone of the unsigned article is negative through- 
out, with the paintings declared to be “from 
every point of view ... the most grotesque” 
and Futurist theory ‘‘a revolt against everything 
already recognized as an established principle 
in art.” Two paintings are reproduced, Les 
Adieux by Boccioni and The Funeral of the 
Anarchist Galli by Carra; both are damned by 
the reviewer. 

The following Sunday, 25 February, the New 
York Sun published a full-page illustrated article 
entitled "The Futurists, Latest Comers in the 
World of Art" (Fig. 2).'! It was written by 
André Tridon, who now has the title "organizer 
of the Futurist Society of America," although I 
have found no indication that this organization 
ever existed. Tridon begins by reprimanding 
the correspondent of the previous week for 
viewing Futurist paintings in a conventional 
manner. He agrees that according to "classical 
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Fig. 2 The Sun, 25 February 1912. 
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standards’ the paintings are "crude, primitive, 
distressing, grotesque, too simple, or too com- 
plex." But these are standards of the past and 
cannot be applied to the creation of contem- 
porary art. Many of the ideas presented are 
similar to the ones put forth in Tridon’s article 
for the New York Herald in 1911. Once again 
he praises the skyscraper because it''fitly rep- 
resents the type of beauty dear to futurists, the 
beauty of feverish activity, of manifold interests, 
of simultaneous sensations, of healthy power." 
What is new here is the addition of Boccioni’s 
phrase "simultaneous sensations,” which no 
doubt comes from Tridon's reading of the 
[Introduction to the catalogue of the Bernheim- 
Jeune exhibition. '? 

For Tridon it is the extraordinary vitality of 
the Venus de Milo and the irresistible onrush 
in the Victory of Samothrace that exert their 
peculiar fascination on visitors to the Louvre 
and not merely the fact that they are monuments 
of ancient cultures. As he did earlier, Tridon 


turns to Rodin whom he finds "outlining the very 
art ideas which are at the basis of the futurist 
doctrine." These are Rodin's interest in motion 
and his view that the entirety of a movement is 
necessarilv more than just the sum of its parts. 
Cited is Rodin's practice of sketching models 
as they roamed around his studio, rather than 
posing them in postures that "become con- 
gealed from protracted immobility.” !> 
Because the Futurists are working from an 
entirely original conception of "dynamism" 
and perspective their paintings will necessarily 
confuse and distress the layman. Tridon typifies 
traditional Albertian perspective as something 
external to the painting and, conversely, explains 
that Futurism demands a particular kind of 
empathy. By way of illustration, Luigi Russolo’s 
"Street Riot" !* is reproduced twice. One of 
the reprocuctions is tilted to an angle of ap- 
proximately 45 degrees; this, according to 
Tridon makes the scene appear to have been 
drawn in "traditional perspective" from the 
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outside looking in. However, with Futurist per- 
spective the spectator is invited to share the 
viewpoint of the mob and thus to become an 
active participant in the painting. 

Tridon considers the concept of “dynamism” 
to be related to the complexity of the material 
treated; he notes that Bellini, the traditionalist 
composer, treats only one motif or melody at a 
time, but that Wagner “in order to represent 
musically a complex state of mind, interweaves 
the motive of the Valkyr's Ride, the Walhalla 
and the Death Song motive." Tridon then quotes 
from those portions of the Paris catalogue that 
stress the simultaneity and interpenetration of 
objects as seen and experienced in space. 
Realizing that this might be too abstract for the 
average reader, he returns to the parallel of 
the newspaper cartoonist that he had used in 
his previous article. This is quickly related to 
Severini's painting “A Dancer," which in much 
the same manner suggests, through “the many 
waves of light and color radiating in triangular 
masses from her hips and shoulders," and the 
succession of profile and full-face views, the 
various positions assumed by this young woman 
in the course of her gyrations. 

Regarding the other two paintings repro- 
duced in the article, Laughter by Umberto 
Boccioni and “Remembrances of a Night” by 
Luigi Russolo, Tridon stresses the fragmentation 
of motion and interpenetration of several dif- 
ferent mental states that are part of the single 
instance of remembering. 

The article ends with a few comments on 
the circumstances that accompanied the reading 
of the Manifesto of the Futurist Painters in 
Turin on 8 March 1910. Included is the anec- 
dote about Marinetti’s face-saving ability to 
catch an orange that was thrown at him, peel 
it, and eat it with the greatest unconcern in 
front of an outraged audience. After this the 
manifesto itself is printed. 

Tridon’s closing paragraph is important in 
light of later developments in America, for he 
maintains a separation of Futurism from other 
modern movements: 


Such is futurism in painting. It has nothing 
in common with Post-Impressionism or 
Cubism. These two schools are merely 
trying to interpret static motionless life. 
Futurism only wishes to see and to repro- 
duce living life, everlastingly changing, 
and to watch to-day the growth of the 
germ from which tomorrow will spring up. 


This is the last appearance of Tridon's views 
on Futurism. 1° 

During the month of March 1912, the Futurist 
exhibition from the Bernheim-Jeune Gallery in 
Paris was displayed in the Sackville Gallery, 
London. The preface to the original exhibition 
catalogue, probably written by Boccioni, was 
translated into English and this, together with 
the paintings themselves, provided a rich source 
for the welter of commentary and criticism 
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that followed in the popular press and in 
literary magazines on both sides of the Atlantic. 

For example, there is the unsigned article 
entitled “Painting the ‘Simultaneousness of the 
Ambient," which appeared in Tbe Literary 
Digest on 23 March 1912.15 While no original 
criticism is put forward, emphasis is given to 
the theoretical necessity of depicting simulta- 
neous states of mind and the interpenetration 
of objects that results from this constant flux. 
The author seems to be mildly irritated by this 
and opens his article as follows: 


People who have hitherto thought them- 
selves sane have held to a certain self- 
evident principle that art consisted, among 
other things, of selection. Since a canvas 
is but limited space, it is better to use It to 
express a limited number of facts. But a 
school of painting is now clamoring for 
attention that defles this principle. They 
wish to express everything at once—that is, 
everything that can come within the field of 
vision and cognition at any given moment. 
A parallel is found in the work of the 
amateur photographer who, in forgetting 
to wind the film after each exposure, finds 
that he has "two, and sometimes three, 
pictures on the same film, one on top of 
the other in inextricable confusion.’’!” 


On Sunday, 24 March, the columnist for the 
New York Daily Tribune devoted a large por- 
tion of his “Matter of Art" to the Futurists. '8 
The author’s animosity is amply illustrated by 
the following statement: 


The astonishing thing Is that they had got 
themselves exhibited at all, and that people 
were willing to write and talk about them 
with more or less seriousness. At this 
moment they are being shown in London 
and English critics are solemnly explaining 
them. They deserve no explanation. . . . 
The show suggested nothing more than a 
colossal bluff by which a group of impos- 
sible theorists actually persuaded people 
to come and look at so many square vards 
of colored canvas set within frames. 


This comment is another example of the lita- 
ny, constant in the criticism of modern art, that 
the Futurists (or any other group for that matter) 
are simply perpetrating a hoax on the public. 

Eminently more enjoyable, but no less nega- 
tive, is the caustically witty article “Pressing 
Forward Into Space,” which appeared in Tbe 
Nation on 11 April.'9 The anonymous author's 
targets are primarily the Futurists and second- 
arily the use made by them and other “modern- 
ists" of the popularized philosophy of Henri 
Bergson. For as noted in the opening paragraph: 


Be warned and refrain from asking the 
young painter or the young musician what 
is the purpose of his art. You will thereby 


expose yourself as a fossil and bring down 
the contempt of all young ladies there 
present with a copy of Henri Bergson in 
their hands. For the young maestro will 
turn languidly upon you and explain in 
elementary terms adapted to your intellec- 
tual level, that as a modern artist, he has 
no purpose and no end in view, but that he 
is simply pressing forward into space. The 
phrase, we believe, comes from Bergson, 
but it is to-day widely current wherever 
youth congregates. | 


Despite its lightheartedness, this mention of 
Bergson is extremely important as one of the 
earliest linkages in the United States of the 
French philosopher with Futurist theories, with 
their stress on the evocation of movement and 
constant need to re-create experience.20 As 
the author puts it, “Life, you must learn, is the 
policeman of the universe, whose function it is 
to make men keep on moving. Whither one is 
moving is an entirely unimportant considera- 
tion, so long as you do it very fast." 

Noted is the Futurist argument that “the 
Present is always described as an unreal thing, 
as mummified Tradition ...as the slave of 
meaningless formulae,” but the author goes 
on to say that in actuality that situation is 
reversed and “it is Youth that has gone mad 
with theory”: 


But when the Futurist paints a baby it is a 
metaphysical baby, born in the Bergsonian 
philosophy and bred in revolt. And he 
represents the baby as visualized by an 
anxious mother with a headache, her 
arms full of bundles, clinging to a strap 
between two fat men in the subway at 
5:30. Which is reality and life and which is 
convention and theory, may be left for any 
unprejudiced jury to decide. 


This can be seen as a sharp commentary on 
the fact that Futurist art was preceded by what 
seemed to be a fully articulated theory. Theory, 
however, is supposed to result from the obser- 
vation, generalization, and distillation that 
comes from long years of practice. 

The finale of this essay deserves to be ranked 
alongside some of the writings of Marinetti 
himself: 


It is for the Present to cling to its limited 
horizon, to suffer and endure. To paint 
sounds, to dance colors, to reproduce odors 
on the gramophone, to set the binomial 
theorem to music—that is not for timid 
souls and palsied hands. O Youth! O Val- 
iance! O Bourgeoning Lifel O Crimson vest 
of Théophile Gautier! O Make Believe! 


By 1912 a point of synthesis had been 
reached where the compilation of reviews was 
acceptable and the tone of the writing was less 
sensational. For example, the article entitled 


"The Challenge of ‘Futurist’ Art," which ap- 
peared in the July 1912 issue of Current 
Literature quotes from a variety of English 
publications, from André Tridon's article in 
the New York Sun and from William Marion 
Reedy of the St. Louis Mirror. Interestingly, 
three of the five photographic credits go to 
Tridon indicating that he was in direct contact 
with Marinetti.?! 

By 1913 the American public had had the 
)pportunity to see reproductions of Futurist 
paintings and had read portions of the Futurist 
nanifestoes. It had also been exposed to a 
variety of newspaper and magazine articles on 
‘uturism. some of which identified the move- 


aries; and yet we have to face the fact there 
is apt to be a lunatic fringe among the 
votaries of any forward movement. In this 
recent exhibition the lunatic fringe was 
fully in evidence in the rooms devoted to 
the Cubists and the Futurists, or the Near- 
Impressionists. + 


Lastly, there is the delightful poem that appeared 
in the Chicago Tribune on 9 February 1913: 


I do not say that Futurism 
May merely be astigmatism 
I do not urge the Futurist 
To hasten to an oculist: 


Notes 
This paper is based on a Master's thesis written for 
the University of Chicago and is dedicated to the 
memory of Joshua C. Taylor, friend and teacher, 
who suggested the topic and gave wise counsel 
and criticism. I am indebted to Anne Coffin 
Hanson and Marianne W. Martin for useful edi- 
torial suggestions. 
| Fondazione e Manifesto del Futurismo, Poesia 
(Milan), vol. v, nos. 1—2 (February-March 
1909), pp. 1— 9. For a translation of the 
initial manifesto see Joshua Taylor, Futurism 
(New York, 1961), pp. 124 — 25. 
2 “Le Futurisme et la Presse internationale," 
Poesia. vol v, nos. 5 — 6 (April-July 1909), p. 24. 





1912, p. 6. 

14 Tridon did not use accepted titles for the 
paintings illustrated. One easily recognizes 
Russolo’s Ricordi di una notte (Memories of 
a Night) and La Rivolta (The Revolt), Boc- 
cioni's Za Risata (The Laugh), and Severini's 

^  Danseuse obsédante (The Obsessive Dancer). 
15 Because of Tridon’s access to the Futurists and 

the impact of his articles on the American 
public, he is a figure of some importance to 
the history of Futurism in America. André 


Tridon was born near Paris in 1877 and educated _ 


at the Sorbonne and the University of Heidel- 
berg. He was a journalist in Paris, and it was 
this profession that he practiced in the United 
States after his arrival around 1903. In 1914 
he was in Mexteo covering the revolution. 
Shortly thereafter he became interested in psy- 
choanalysis and translated works of both Freud 
and Adler. He continued to write on French 
politics and his apparent support of the Socialist 
Premier Briand recalls the affinity for political 
activism found in his first article on Futurism. 
By 1912 at the latest, he was firmly established 
in the fteld of psychology and according to the 


obituary in the New York Times he had been - 


called the foremost psychologist in America. 
In 1922 he published two books, Psychoanal- 

ysis and Bebavior and Psychoanalysis, Sleep 
and Dreams. 1n that same year André Tridon 
died of cancer on November 22 at the age of 


forty-five. The above account is based primarily . 


on the obituary ‘Tridon Dictates Death Notice, 
Dies," New York Times, Thursday, 23 Novem- 
ber 1922, p. 21, col. 5. 

16 “Painting the 'Simultaneousness of the Ambi- 
ent," The Literary Digest (New York), 23 
March 1912, pp. 590 — 91. 

17 The idea of comparing Futurist paintings with 
motion picture or still photographs is one that 
occurs In the writings of critics in England and 
America as well as France. Cf. Wallace Thomp- 
son, “A New School of Painting," Harper's 
Weekly, vol. 56 (20 April- 1912), p. 17: “More 
simply and less poetically ‘Futurists’ wish to 
show in a single canvas what the motion 
picture machine shows In a series of rapidly 
changing photographs. It is as if they had cut 
the four or five chief pictures of a moving 


picture film into irregular geometric bits and ` 


then joined all the pieces together according to 
a wholly new rule of visual suggestion to 
convey the idea of the whole motion shown by 
the moving film." 

18 R.C., “The Futurists,” New York Daily Tri- 
bune, Sunday, 24 March 1912, p. 7. 

^ 19 "Pressing Forward Into Space," 7be Nation, 
vol. 94 (11 April 1912), pp. 355 — 56. 

20 Henri Bergson's Time and Free Will first 
appeared in English in 1910; Creative Evolu- 
tion was published in English in 1911. 

21 "The Challenge of ‘Futurist’ Art,” Current 
Literature, vol. 53 (July 1912), pp. 106— 09. 
Reproduced with the credit line "Courtesy of 
André Tridon" are Russolo's A Street Riot in 
Futurist Perspective (La Rivolta) and Recol- 
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lections of a Night (Riccordi di una notte); 
and Carra’s The Funéral of. the Anarchist 
Galli (1 funerali dell’anarcbico Galli). 

22 The possible influence of Futurist theory and 
painting on John Marin before the Armory 
Show has been explored by Sheldon Reich in 
“John Marin, Paintings of New York 1912,” 
American Art Journal, vol. 1 (Spring 1969), 
pp. 45 — 52; and in Jobn Marin: A Stylistic 
Analysis and Catalogue Ratsonné (Tucson: 
The University of Arizona Press, 1970), vol. 1, 
pp. 54—56. We can add to his observations 
that an article was published two weeks before 
the opening of the Armory Show in the New 
York Tribune on Sunday, 2 February 1913, 
section n, p. 5, entitled "John Marin, A Painter 
with a Theory," relating an interview with 
Marin and connecting Marin’s aims with those 
of the Futurists. However, the author, C.I.B., is 
not kindly disposed towards either: "But in 
trying to express the forces he [Marin] talks 
about, great and small, he conveys the impres- 
sion of a man moving about in worlds not 
realized. Like the Italian Futurists who seek to 
disintegrate things seen into their emotional 
constituents, he ends by denoting only an 
incomprehensible confusion.” 

Milton Brown In 75e Story of tbe Armory 
Sbow (New York, 1963), p. 156, has made note 
of another relevant interview, this time with 
Picabia, “A Post-Cubist's Impressions of New 
York," New York Tribune, Sunday, 9 March 
1913, section n, p. 1. In it Picabia is quoted on 
some of his views about the Futurists. 

23 Alfred H. Barr, Jr., “Early Futurism,” Twentieth 
Century Italian Art (New York, 1949), pp. 
11 — 12; and Brown, 7be Story of the Armory — 
Show, pp. 57—58. One explanation for the 
Futurists’ absence is that they demanded a 
separate box office as well as separate galleries; 
another possibility is that after announcing 
their intention to show in New York they 
committed themselves to an exhibition in Europe 
at the same time. 

24 Brown, The Story of the Armory Show, p. 119. 

25 Ibid., p. 111. 

26 John. E.D. Trask and J. Nilson Laurvik, Cata- 
logue De Luxe of the Department of Fine 
Arts, Panama ‚Pacific International Exposi- 
Kon (San Francisco, 1915), vol. u, pp. 273 — 74. 

27 Ibid., Chap. xxxi, pp. 123 — 27. 

28 Christian Brinton, Impressions of tbe Art of 
the Panama-Pacific Exposition (New York, 
1916), p. 24. 


Italian Futurism and Russia 


Susan P. Compton 





The highly creative group of Futurists which 
flourished in Russia from 1912 onwards, re- 
mained comparatively little-known in Western 
Europe even though Moscow and St. Petersburg 
were not culturally isolated in the early years of 
the century. Only one Russian Futurist illustra- 
tion was published in the Italian journal Zacerba, 
a print by Mikhail Larionov reproduced without 
explanation in April 1915.! Although given a 
new title, Soldier’s Venus, it was one of a series 
of Venuses that he had made in different styles 
three years before (Fig. 1). 

The characteristic choice of a neo-primitive 
image of a nude to represent Russian Futurism 
in Italy illustrates the difference between these 
two branches of the movement. Groups of Rus- 
sian avant-garde writers and artists had at first 
adopted the neologism budetlyanstvo, using 
the future tense of the Russian verb “to be" to 
convey the idea of “future people" without bor- 
rowing the Europeanised word Futuristi. The 
label "Futurist" was given to them by critics in 
1913, and artists and writers thereafter accepted 
the designation while continuing to insist on the 
"Russianness ' of their enterprise. 

Like Italian Futurism, budetlyanstvo re- 
jected the immediate past, but unlike Futurism, 
it was described as “the creation of new things, 
grown on the magnificent tradition of Russian 
antiquity. "^ Thus Larionov's image of Venus 
depended both on the work of a contemporary 
Georgian primitive artist, Pirosmanishvili,* and 
on a stylised cat taken from a traditional folk- 
art woodcut.’ Budetlyanstvo Russian Futurists 
asserted the importance of primitive art for 
present-day art, often making such simplistic 
and literal borrowings. In contrast, one might 
recall Boccioni's words: "Our primitivism is 
the extreme climax of complexity whereas the 
primitivism of antiquity is the babbling of 
simplicity.* 

Nevertheless, there were similarities between 
Russian and Italian Futurism. A description of 
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Fig. 1 Mikhail Larionov, Katsapskaya Venus, 
1912, drawing. Reproduced-by-E-Eganbyuri, 
Nataliya Goncharova. Mikhail Larionov 
(Moscow, 1913). 





a Futurist evening held in Moscow in October 
1913 (by which date the word Futuristi had 
been adopted for the poster) suggests depen- 
dence on Italian precursors. There were "'spe- 
cially painted screens" on the stage, presum- 
ably like those that had been depicted in a 
caricature of an Italian Futurist evening in 
1911.8 Likewise the tour of provincial cities 
undertaken by three Russian Futurist poets in 
the winter of 1913-14 was based on Italian 
prototypes, again conveyed vividly in a carica- 
ture from Marinetti's magazine Poesia, dating 
from as early as 1909.? On this tour Vasily 
Kamensky gave a lecture entitled “Aeroplanes 
and Futurist Poetry." He had been a well- 


known stunt pilot, appearing in air shows of a painting of a Seated Woman by Picasso 


throughout Europe and in his lecture he de- 


scribed aeroplanes as a "'symbol-of-universal ——Reiter;'5—can-be-contrasted-with-Boccioni's—— 


dynamism,” borrowing the term directly from 
Italian Futurism. 

Furthermore, it is doubtful that Russians 
would have begun publishing manifestoes with- 
out Italian prototypes. The wording of the first 
Moscow manifesto, A Slap in the Face of 
Public Taste!? (published in January 1913), 


depended on Marinetti's foundation Manifesto 


of Futurism that had antedated it by nearly — — 


four years. The idea of publicising A Slap with 
a leaflet bearing a photograph of the main 
signatories was closer still to the aggressive 
stance of Marinetti and his followers. But there 
were differences, not only in content but also 
in presentation. The Russians published their 
manifesto in a specially designed and printed 
book rather than in a newspaper. They used 
sackcloth for the cover, stencilling the title 
with a kind of lettering more usually found in 
the dockyards, on bales wrapped in sacking 
for shipment. Their intention was to overturn 


at a 








the tradition of fine printing typical of earlier 
Russian avant-garde publications.!! 

In contrast, the first translation by a Russian 
Futurist group of an Italian declaration had 
been concealed in a conventional-looking jour- 
nal six months before, when the St. Petersburg 
Union of Youth had published the introduction 
to the catalogue of the Italian Futurist exhibition 
that travelled in Western Europe during 1912.'2 
Since this exhibition was not shown in Russia, 
most of the information about the paintings 
was available to the Russians only at second 
hand, in black-and-white photographs. In spite 
of this, in 1913 Larionov commented on a 
difference between Italian Futurist and French 
Cubist painting. He contrasted the concern for 
structure of the latter with the attention to 
narrative of the former.'3 As an example of how 
he may have arrived at such a view, a photograph 


’ 


reproduced in the Munich almanac Der Blaue 


painting The Laugh (Laughter) illustrated in 
the catalogue of the Bernheim-Jeune exhibi- 
tion.!^ Both publications were well-known to 
Russian Futurist artists. Larionov's choice of 
the word "narrative" suggests that he read 
into Italian Futurist paintings more than sim- 
ply the "state of mind" that the artists had 
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hoped to convey. 

Boccioni's title, given as Ze Rire (Laughter) 
in the Bernheim-Jeune catalogue, must have 
especially interested Russian Futurists. Their 
poet Velimir Khlebnikov had used the word as 
the starting point for a poem published in a 
pre-Futurist miscellany as early as 1910. He 
had built-up his /ncantation by Laughter'® 
by stringing together twenty-two transforma- 
tions of the Russian word smekh (“laughter”), 
structuring language in a new way. This early 
example of an innovative linguistic device points 
the way to parallel pictorial experiments, since 
restructuring was basic to both Russian Futurist 
poetry and painting. 

To this end, artists borrowed from Italian 
Futurism (as well as French Cubism), but 
adapted the foreign ideas to their own ends. For 
instance, Nataliya Goncharova painted Town at 
Night (Fig. 2)'" after she had studied Russolo’s 
Memories of a Night in photographic repro- 
duction.'® Although a pastiche of the Italian 





hr 


Fig. 2 Nataliya Goncharova, Town at Night 
Present location unknown, reproduced by 
Eganbyuri, Nataliya Goncharova. Mikhail 
Larionov (Moscow, 1913). 





composition, her Town at Night was only a step 
towards a Russian version of Futurism. Con- 
temporary with it, but antedating it slightly, is 
the magnificent Washerwomen (now in the 
Tretyakov Gallery) ,!9 which is typical of the 
peasant subjects that Goncharova loved to paint. 
The houses in the background share some of 
the same distortions that she used in Town at 
Night, while in the foreground she added to 
the ground and to the skirts of the women 
extra lines that are only in part representational. 
The lines in Washerwomen are forerunners 
of the rays which became the characteristic of 
her own and Larionov’s Rayist style, which 
they promulgated in the booklet Luchizm, 
printed at the time of their Target exhibition 
held in Moscow in April 1913.20 The rays are 
even more obvious in Goncharova's Green 
and Yellow Forest?! a slightly later canvas 
than Town at Nigbt. They could easily be 
confused with Italian Futurist “lines of force,” 
described in the 1912 catalogue introduction: 
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Fig. 3 Larionov, Portrait of a Fool. Reproduced by Eganbyuri, Nataliya Goncharova. 
Mikhail Larionov (Moscow 1913). 





It is these force lines that we must draw in 
order to lead back the work of art to true 
painting. We interpret nature by rendering 
these objects upon the canvas as the begin- 
nings or the prolongations of the rhythms 
impressed upon our sensibility by these 
very objects.” 


Beach of early 1914, which fulfills the words 
of his 1913 manifesto, Rayists and Futurists: 
“With this begins the true liberation of painting 
and its own life in accordance only with its 
own laws, a self-sufficient painting, with its 
own forms, colour and timbre.’’25 

However, although pictures such as Lady Sea 
Beach (today prosaically called Red and Blue 
Rayism) ° and Brown and Yellow Rayism? 
represent a fully non-objective extreme of 
Rayism, they evolved from landscape. An ear- 
lier example of a Rayist landscape, in which 
boats can still clearly be recognized, points to 
Larionov's study of Cézanne. It is a picture now 
in the Russian Museum in Leningrad?’ for 
which Cézanne's Bridge over the Pool, formerly 
in-the -Moscow-collection—ofIvan-Morozov, 
seems to have provided a starting point.2° 
Larionov acknowledged his rather unexpected 
debt by describing Cézanne as an artist with 
“such keenness of sight that he could not help 
noticing the reflex rubbing, as it were, of a 
small part of one object against the reflected 
rays of another.’’3° Clearly then, the clustered 
rays of Luchizm had other antecedents than 
simply Italian Futurist “lines of force.” 

Yet another path that Larionov followed in 
the evolution of Rayism can be found in the 
history of a picture on view at the recent 
exhibition in Philadelphia, his Portrait of a 


Moreover, the subject-matter of two of the 
earliest Rayist paintings, Goncharova’s Cats 
and Larionov's Glass (both in the Guggenheim 
Museum) ‚3 was taken from a much discussed 
painting shown in 1912. It was Severini’s Black 
Cat, based, it was said, on the story by Edgar 
Allen Poe.?* But the short, radiating lines used 
by both Russian artists were not intended to 
prolong “‘the-rhythms impressed _on-our-sensi- 
bility.” Rather, Larionov intended line, and 
above all color, to reach the spectator directly. 
Rayism was a pseudo-scientific theory, making 
use of the physiological fact that the brain acts 
as intermediary to make "sense" of the light 
rays emanating from objects. By painting all 
the crossing rays of light that enter the eyes, 
Larionov was attempting to make a new “‘real- 
ity." Paradoxically it was more "objective" in 
its dependence on retinal images, while appear- 
ing to be non-objective on his canvas. Thus his 
theory differed from the Italian “lines of force.” 
An advanced example is his Rayism, Lady Sea 
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Fig. 6 Kazimir Malevich, Woman Reaper 1913, drawing. Reproduced in The Three (St. Peterburg, 


September 1913). 





Such an idea is the basis of Malevich’s Knife 
Grinder, whose left leg is shown in profile, 
repeated five times. His torso, seen from the 
front, finds a counterpart in another drawing 
in Blanc’s treatise, an Egyptian king shown 
sitting in profile with his shoulders facing the 
viewer in a squared-up diagram.* Although 
the squaring-up demonstrated the unit of mea- 
surement chosen by the ancient Egyptians, it 
also resembles the method traditionally used 
by Western, academically trained artists to 
scale-up their drawings; Malevich has, as it 
were, subverted this academic method, by his 
use of a slipped grid in the Knife Grinder. 
According to Blanc, the purpose of repetition 
went beyond the pragmatic; it was a means of 
making a form of religious art. As he wrote: 
“This persistent repetition belongs to a sublime 
order of things; of each step it makes a proces- 
sion, of each movement a religious emblem, of 
each pantomime a sacred rhythm.’*° During 
1913, Malevich and several of his Russian 
Futurist friends increasingly demonstrated their 
intention to create a new kind of spiritual art, 
based on the notion of a “higher intuition." ^" 
Malevich was apparently not the only Russian 
Futurist to make use of Charles Blanc's book. 
When the libretto of the opera Victory over tbe 
Sun was published in December 1913, on the 
back cover was reproduced a design by David 
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Burliuk in which the repetition of the horse's 
legs and profile resembled Blanc's illustration 
(Fig. 8). But just as there are many possible 
interpretations of the Knife Grinder, so there 
are many connections for David Burliuk's Man 
and Horse. lt is one of a series of his composi- 
üons showing a horse from many different 
points of the compass, a play on the Cubist 
idea of portraying multiple view-points.** There 
is even a link with primitivism, for his pictures 
are composed of shapes that recall the pieces 
of gummed paper from which a child might 
creaté à picture. Russian Futurists evidently 
preferred the version reproduced here, for it 
was also used on the poster advertising Futurist 
theatre performances in 1913.39 


| 
4 
" 


© © ——transrational -approach.—(Malevich-subtitled— 


his Knife Grinder "Zaumnyi realism" in an 
exhibition catalogue in November 1913) 

The splitting-up of parts which is such a 
feature of Burliuk's Man and Horse illustra- 
tions was a counterpart to the verbal experi- 
ments that Russian Futurist poets were making. 
When Marinetti finally visited Moscow and St. 
Petersburg early in 1914,52 he clashed with 
Russian Futurists over their attitude to poetry. 
The dispute was fully recorded by the Russian 
Futurist poet Benedikt Livshits in his memoirs.5? 
Marinetti was shown the hectographed book 
Te Li Le in St. Petersburg, but he apparently 
could not understand the Russian poets' at- 
tempt to alter the structure of language by 
creating made-up words.5* The example of 
poetry that Marinetti recited in Russia, his 
Zang Tumb Tumb,>> seemed to them still to 
be too onomatopoeic. In comparison with the 
visual poetry as well as the linguistic inventive- 
ness of Russian Futurist page-poems, the Ital- 
ians seemed less adventurous. The Russian 
approach is well illustrated by a page from 
Worldbackwards, published as early as No- 
vember 1912 (Fig. 9). 

In spite of the disagreements, Marinetti's 
journey to Russia was not without influence. 
For instance, when the text of Vladimir Mayakov- 
sky's Tragedy^* was published in March, the 
typography owed a considerable debt to that of 
Zang Tumb Tumb. Russian Futurists also at- 
tempted to unite and become more interna- 
tional by producing a First Journal of Russian 
Futurists, which was intended to have foreign 
contributors.>’ On the Italian side, an interna- 
tional exhibition of Futurists was organized in 
Rome in April 1914, a few weeks after Mari- 
netti's Russian visit.’ Yet, even at that exhibi- 
tion, the few Russian contributions emphasized 
the difference between a Russian and Italian 
approach. An example is a work by Nikolai 
Kul'bin, who chose to send the original draw- 
ing for the cover of a zaum Futurist book, 
Explodity (Fig. 10), which had been pub- 
lished in July 1913. 

The outbreak of war later in 1914 halted 
further attempts to establish links, with one 
rather surprising exception. Although Larionov 
had written a polemical letter to the press on 
the occasion of Marinetti's visit to Moscow, 
upholding the independence of Russian Futurists 


In a discussion of the links between-Russian— from-the-ttalian5°-his-wasthe on ly Russian 


and Italian Futurism, Burliuk's Man and Horse 
illustrates an idea central to the Italian Futurists: 
"Thus a running horse has not four legs, but 
twenty, and their movements are triangular. '59 
It could also be argued that Burliuk had stolen 
his horse from a caricature that appeared in 
the Parisian journal Comoedia, when the Ital- 
ian artists’ Technical Manifesto of Futurist 
Painting was printed there in May 1910.5! 
The truth is that every possible interpretation 
is right: the essence of Russian Futurism was 
Zaum, an invented word which painters and 
poets used to describe an alogical, intentionally 


contribution to appear in Zacerba. The neo- 
primitive image (see Fig. 1) discussed at the 
beginning of this article was printed there in 
the year that he and Goncharova left Russia. 
They became well-known in the West for their 
theatre designs, but they did not immediately 
lose touch with Futurism. In 1917 Larionov 
showed work in the Rome studio of Anton 
Giulio Bragaglia.°° Little is known about this 
exhibition, though it raises questions about 
continuing connections between Italian and 
Russian Futurism. In conclusion, however, there 
is no doubt that the pragmatic Rayist theories 
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parce qu'il représente la foi, qui ne doit point varier, et, il fau 









Kayonnisme is the French) is historically 


comprehensible only as a reaction to his in- 
creasing knowledge of Western European devel- 
opments. For a brief account see Compton, 
"Rayonism, Mikhail Larionov,” in Abstrac- 
lion: Towards a New Art, Painting 1910 — 20, 
ex. Cat. (Tate Gallery, London, 1980), pp. 81 ff. 
21 Stuttgart, Städtische Galerie; reproduced in 
color by C. Gray, The Great Experiment in 
Russian Art 1863 — 1922 (London, 1962). 
p. 127, Plate xir. 
Galerie Bernheim-Jeune, Paris, 5 February 1912; 
English translation from Exhibition of Works 
by Italian Futurist Painters, ex. cat. (Sackville 
Gallery, London, March 1912); see J.C. Taylor, 
Futurism (New York, 1961), p. 128. 
23 Reproduced and discussed by A. Rudinstine, 
The Guggenheim Museum Collection, Paint. 
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been first exhibited in December 1913 (Mir 
Iskusstva, Moscow). Reproduced in Futurism 
and the International Avant-garde, Fig. 19, 
p. 21. 

35 Milan, Civica Galleria d’Arte Moderna; repro- 
duced by Taylor, Futurism, p. 60. 

30 Nu descendant un escalier, No. 1, December 
1911; No. 2, January 1912. Both are in the 
Philadelphia Museum of Art, Louise and Walter 
Arensberg Collection; No. 2 was exhibited in 
October 1912 at the Salon of the Section d'Or. 
in Paris. 

37 Paris, Musée National d'Art Moderne, Centre 
Georges Pompidou; reproduced in Futurism 
and the International Avant-garde, Fig. 15, 
p. 20. 

38 Letter to M.V. Matyushin, 17 May 1913, trans. 
in K.S. Malevich, The Artist, Infinity, Suprem- 


Futurism, pp. 125 and 127. 

51 Reproduced by Martin, Futurist Art, facing p. 46. 

52 The date(s) of Marinetti’s visit to Russia has 
given rise to much argument, but it has been 
established that he only went there once, in 
January — February 1914; see C. de Michelis, 
Il futurismo italiano in Russia 1909 — 29 
(Bari, 1973), pp. 17 ff. 

55 Livshits, The One and a Half-Eyed Archer. 
trans. Bowlt, Chapter 7 

54 Cover and two pages reproduced in color in 
Compton, The World Backwards, Plates 1(f), 
12, and 13. 

55 Although Zang Tumb Tumb had been de- 
claimed in Rome and Berlin as early as Februarv 
1913, the precise date of its publication is not 
known. It was advertised in Lacerba, vol. i, 
no. 2 (15 January 1914) as "di prossima - 








ings 1880 — 1945 (New York, 1976), vol. 1. 
pp. 174 ff., and vol. 11, pp. 446 ff. 

24 See Martin, Futurist Art, p. 99, n. 2; Severini's 
Black Cat, reproduced Plate 69. 

25 Larionov did not use the word Futuristi. but 
entitled his manifesto Luchisti i Budushchniki 
(see the discussion opening this article); see 
"Luchisty i Budushchniki. Manifest,” Oslinyi 
khvost i mishen (Moscow, 1913), trans. in 
Bowlt, Russian Art. pp. 87 









atism, Unpublished Writings 1913 — 33. 
trans. X. Hoffmann, ed. T. Andersen (Copen- 
hagen, 1978), vol. iv, p. 203. 


39 New Haven, Yale University Art Gallery. When the 


picture was first exhibited at the Target (April 
1913) it was subtitled Printsip mel'baniya. 
The words, incomplete, were inscribed on the 
reverse of the canvas; see T. Andersen, Malevich 
(Amsterdam, 1970), p. 89. 
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pubblicazione" and its publication was an- 
nounced in Lacerba on 1 March soon after 
Marinetti’s Russian trip. Although Marinetti - 
arrived in Moscow on 26 January 1914, the 
Russian calendar was thirteen days behind 
that of Western Europe. So it was 26 February 
in the West when he gave his final lecture in 
Russia on February 13. 

56 Pages reproduced in Compton, The World 
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Fig. 2 Cangiullo's ‘Alfabeto a sorpresa" (1916) 


Fig. 1 Jannelli s hand-written ‘Verginita uses letter forms to create representational images. 


relationship with Vallecchi, Lacerba's print- (1915) functions as both poem and picture. 
er,!5 and Papini’s conciliatory "Dichiarazione 
al tipografo" in Lacerba reinforces this implied 
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rapport. i Tr mE 
It is noteworthy that Marinetti's innovations 1 A V O L A P A O L I B E R A 


did not make use of the advances of modern 
printing technology. The most successful parole 
in liberta employed obsolescent wood and al 
foundry types in arrangements realizable only 











by multiple handset pressings; they required i 
the use of outdated equipment—unusual fur- 
niture and moulds to hold the type in place. C 
The composing time for such experiments 
must have been phenomenal, as different sorts a 
in different sizes were intermingled to evoke : 
the effects desired. The reader may experience N 
the concise, meteoric efficiency of Marinetti’s G 
settings, but his printer never did. 

The first example of parole in libertà was I 
published as a supplement to the Technical 
Manifesto of Futurist Literature in 1912 and U; 
was entitled "Battle of Weight + Smell.” In 
this poem Marinetti used mathematical notation — I, 
to evoke the atmosphere of a battlefield. Zang I. 
Tumb Tumb, also written in 1912, was cited ! T 
by Marinetti for his use of onomatopoeia to | coi Te ( * 
complement the content. During 1913-14, fol- a —Ó—— o cS u 


lowing Marinetti's "After Free Verse—Words 
in Freedom,” Zacerba regularly printed parole Fig. 3 In Cangiullo's “Canzonetta” (1917), typographic elements have double connotations: 
in libertà, including examples by Boccioni, ^ brackets are pictorial and pun the subject of the song. 

Cangiullo, Carrà, Jannelli, Marinetti, Soffici, and 





PAROLE IN LIBERTA 








Fig. 5 Marinetti's definitive "Tumultuous Political Assembly" (1919). The complexity and texture of this work evoke comparisons with collage. 
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The Cinema and Italian Futurist 
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Writing to James Joyce in September 1915, 
Ezra Pound advised him to avoid “reading the 
young Italians, who seem all tarred with the 
futuristic taint, i.e., spliced cinematography in 
painting and diarrhea in writing.”' In the 
same year, Pound's good friend Wyndham 
Lewis defined the radical British avant-garde 
movement Vorticism, to which both Pound 
and Lewis belonged, in terms of how it differed 
from Futurism. At the center of Lewis's defini- 
tion was a particular attitude toward the depic- 
tion of motion: "By Vorticism we mean .. 
ESSENTIAL MOVEMENT AND ACTIVITY . . . as 
opposed to the imitative cinematography, the 
fuss and hysteries of the Futurists.” ? 

In defining Futurism in terms of the cinema, 
both Pound and Lewis raised a number of 
important questions. What for them was "cine- 
matography?” Were Pound and Lewis alone in 
seeing the influence of the motion picture as 
being central to Futurism? What was the attitude 
of the Futurists themselves toward the motion 
picture? 

The question-of cinema and its relationship 
to Futurism has been studied by scholars pri- 
marily in terms of the manifesto Futurist Cin- 
ema and the film Vita futurista, both of 1916.5 
In addition, considerable attention has also 
been given to the writings and works of the 
filmmakers Bruno Corra, Arnaldo Ginna, and 
Anton Giulio Bragaglia, figures whose activities 
were not central to the mainstream of Futurism.* 
Aaron Scharf and Max Kozloff have considered 
the problem of photography and its relationship 
to the art of Futurism.^ The charge by critics 
that Futurism was overly reliant on the motion 
picture as a primary source of inspiration has 
not been sufficiently explored. What was the 
nature of this criticism? What was the reaction 
of the Futurists to this critique of their ideas? 

As will be shown, the concept of the cinema 
or the motion picture was used by critics as well 
as by some members of Futurism to describe two 


major aspects of Futurist art: the representation 
of motion through the repetition of forms, and 
the evocation of simultaneity through the super- 
imposition or montage of separate scenes into 
a single cohesive work. Yet the cinema also 
became a metaphor for Futurism. It was with 
this metaphor that critics could describe the 
Futurists' representation of dynamism. 

Pound and Lewis were not alone in equating 
Futurism with the cinema. In 1911, for example, 
the French critic Roger Allard wrote that the 
Futurist painters must have “a cinematograph 
in [their] bellies.” Allard, in 1912, defined 
Futurism as "'cinematism."" In his notebooks, 
Robert Delaunay wrote of the Futurists: "Your 
Art has Speed for its expression and film for its 
means.’’® In 1913, Horace Samuel wrote: 


For realizing fully that consciousness is a 
stream and not a pond, and that both 
cerebral memories and visual impressions 
are but, as it were, the flving nets hastily 
created and re-created to catch a word that 
is perpetually on the run, the Futurists make 
boldly ingenious efforts to capture the jump- 
ing chameleon of truth by portraying, not 
one, but several phases of the unending 
series of the human cinematograph.? 


Guillaume Apollinaire, one of the first French 
critics to admire the motion picture, wrote in 
1916 in an uncomplimentary article that the 
Futurists were "cinématolátres."!? Writing of 
one of Severini's works devoted to the theme of 
trains exhibited at a one-man show at the gallery 
291 in 1917, Charles H. Caffin stated: 


The sensation of movement is expressed: 
its direction indicated and the fragmentarv 
impressions of evesight are suggested as 
one sits in a train and sees the outside 
objects fleeting bv in constant change. 
The picture represents a mingling of cine- 


matograph effects and those of kaleido- 
scopic vision.!! 


In book-length studies of modernism, Arthur 
Jerome Eddv, Willard Huntington Wright, and 
Charles Marriott associated the cinema with 
Futurism.!? Wright saw Futurism as mere “kin- 
ematic representation,” and he claimed that 
the Futurists’ depiction of motion is really “no 
more convincing than that obtained by a slowly 
moving cinematograph film.’’!> Marriott stated 
that after having seen Futurist paintings, “it was 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Futurism 
was really an application of the ‘movies’ to 
Impressionism or, at most, to Cubism.’’'* 
Writing in the late 1920s, Kazimir Malevich 
also linked Futurism with the motion picture. !5 

In 1961, Richard Huelsenbeck, one of the 
original members of Dada, wrote that “the 
futurists actually invented cinematographic 
motion.” !€ Huelsenbeck's statement is a bit 
odd in its formulation, but consistent in its 
spirit with the previous comments. Marianne 
Martin has more correctly stated the nature of 
the problem: “The continuous motion of the 
cinematic form . . . underlies the entire Futurist 
aesthetic.” " It is clear that critics of Futurism, 
whether hostile or sympathetic, have consist- 
ently seen in Futurist art the impact of the 
motion picture. 

The observations of Lewis and others to the 
contrary, the Futurists were not united in their 
own attitudes toward the cinema. The leader of 
the Futurists, F. T. Marinetti, as well as the 
painters Carlo Carrà and Giacomo Balla were 
at one in their belief in the motion picture's 
central role in Futurism. However, Umberto 
Boccioni and Gino Severini were strongly op- 
posed to any linkage of Futurism with the 
cinema, while Ardengo Soffici took a middle 
position. 

As early as 1911, Marinetti had already 
begun to be identified with the motion picture. 
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Fig. 1 Gino Severini, Dynamic Hieroglyphic of the Bal Tabarin, 1972, oil on canvas with sequins, 
03°/s x 611/2". New York, The Museum of Modern Art (Lillie P. Bliss Bequest). 





In his book Ze Futurisme, Marinetti included 
a highly sympathetic review written by Joseph 
Bois of one of Marinetti's performances. In 
this article, Bois stated that Marinetti's visage, 
like a motion picture, was extraordinarily ex- 
pressive, constantly changing and reflective of 
the imagery of his words.'* Marinetti saw the 
cinema as an essentially modern source of 


inspiration. In his Technical Manifesto of 


Futurist Literature of 1912, he urged the 
modern poet to look to the cinema, for it made 
possible "movements of matter, outside the 
laws of intelligence and therefore of a more 
significant essence." !? In his manifesto of the 
following year, Destruction of Syntax—Imag- 
ination without String —Words-In-Freedom, 
he explained the ideas he had outlined in the 
Manifesto of Futurist Literature. Marinetti 
stated that modern inventions like the cinema 
exercised a profound influence on the modern 
consciousness. He continued: “The timid, sed- 


ter, that the speed, the impressionism, and 
simultaneity inherent in modern life was essen- 
tially ‘cinematic in our minds." ? 

With these manifestos, Marinetti continued 
and refined concepts first enunciated in his 


Manifesto of Futurism, published in Le Figaro 


in Paris in 1909.23 This manifesto celebrated 
the machine and speed. In 1910, the artists 
who had joined the new movement published 
Futurist Painting: Technical Manifesto. In it 
they extolled Marinetti's intoxication with speed 
and applied his concepts to the development 
of modern painting: 


The gesture which we would reproduce on 
canvas shall no longer be a fixed moment 
in universal dynamism. It shall simply be 
the dynamic sensation itself. 

Indeed, all things move, all things run, 
all things are rapidly changing. A profile 
is never motionless before our eyes, but it 


The Futurists’ celebration of modernism's 
most distinctive characteristic, speed, was 
based in part on their knowledge of the motion 
picture and several of its precedents in the nine- 
teenth century. Persistency of vision, to which 
the Futurists allude, is a term that had been 
used to describe the physiological processes 
governing the perception of certain optical 
effects created by a wide range of toys that 
delighted nineteenth-century audiences.?> The 
effects created by such toys anticipated the 
motion picture experience. These toys were 
manufactured for decades prior to the first 
demonstration of the cinématographe by the 
Lumiere Brothers in 1895. The Futurists’ dis- 
cussion of a running horse seeming to have 
not four legs but twenty is based on the proto- 
cinematic photographic studies of the American 
photographer Eadweard Muybridge and the 
French scientist E. J. Marey. Muybridge's studies 
of horses were first published in France in 
1878. Four years later Marey began to use 
horses as a major subject for his photographic 
studies of animal motion. 

As mentioned earlier, Carrà and Balla be- 
lieved that the cinema was central to Futurist 
art. In his important manifesto, The Painting 
of Sounds, Noises and Smells, published in 
September 1913, Carrà clearly defined his 
vision of the Futurist aesthetic, declaring that 
Futurist paintings "express the plastic equiva- 
lent of the sounds, noises and smells found in 
theatres, music-halls, cinemas . . ..''?^ Later 
that same year, in a published address, Soffici 
stated that the representation of movement, of 
dynamism, in Futurist art was in certain respects 
comparable to the cinema.?” At the same time, 
he also believed that to understand Futurist 
dynamism in this limited, mechanical way was 
insufficient. For him, the expression of dyna- 
mism went beyond the purely cinematographic. 

As early as 1904 with the painting The 
Worker's Day, Balla seems to have suggested 
his initial interest in the problem of motion 
picture and its relation to painting.?® In the 
intervening years, the cinema became a source 
of paramount importance for Balla: Cinema- 
tography kills static contemplation. Watching 
a Cinematographic performance we find our- 
selves in front of a painting in motion which 
successively transforms itself to reproduce a 
given action. 7? For Balla, the motion picture 
became the ultimate Futurist painterly experi- 
ence: it surrounded the spectator, it brought 
the spectator into the center of modern life, it 
was dynamic, it suggested simultaneity, and it 
was created by light and the modern machine. 











Fig. 2 Giacomo Balla, Dynamism of a Dog on a Leash, 7912, oil on canvas, 337/8 X 431/4. Buffalo, 
Albright-Knox Art Gallery (Bequest of A. Conger Goodyear to George F. Goodyear, life interest, and 


Albright-Knox Art Gallery). 


“The cinema is an autonomous art. The cinema 
must therefore never copy the stage. The cinema, 
being essentially visual, must above all fulfil 
the evolution of painting, detach itself from 
reality, from photography, from the graceful 
and solemn. 5? 







ment “ (accidenti!) >? 

Pruraux's criticism of Futurism started from 
the premise stated in the Futurist Painting: 
Technical Manifesto that a running horse has 
the appearance of more then four legs. He 
stated that such ideas came from “the snapshot, 
ven worse. the cinema which breaks up 
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it was taken for granted that our efforts 
were tending towards the attainment of 
that which has been already realized 
through the medium of the cinematograph. 

This interpretation is both false and 
absurd. 

Synthesis will never be reached by the 
path of analysis. While the cinematograph 
is an analysis of movement, our art is, on 
the other hand, a synthesis.* 


The philosophical framework for the anti- 
cinematic aesthetic of both Boccioni and Severini 
was provided by the writings of Henri Bergson. 
Bergson claimed that the cinematic experience 
produces a false impression of continuity.*° 
The continuous flow of images on the movie 
screen is the result of a series of snapshots, 
each representing a distinct moment. That 
part of the continuum of experience between 
snapshots is lost, and thus the motion picture 
is always false to the unending flow of existence. 
Bergson used the cinema as a metaphor to 
describe normal forms of human cognition. 

It was the goal of Boccioni and Severini to 
produce an art that was true to the dynamism 
of experience described by Bergson. The cinema 
was analytical in that it broke the continuum 
into bits and pieces of sensorial experience. 
Boccioni and Severini, by contrast, sought an 
art that was synthetic. It was not their intention 
"to split each individual image," as Boccioni 
wrote.37 The Futurists, he stated, were "looking 
for a symbol, or better, a single form, to 
replace these old concepts of division with 
new concepts of continuity.” 

In sheer pictorial terms, Boccioni and Sever- 






Thus even in his most advanced presentations 
of continuity and dynamism, he could not escape 
the use oftechniques which, in the eyes of critics, 
were associated with the cinema. For Balla, the 
questions raised by Bergson were of little 
importance. It was through his appreciation of 
the cinema that Balla seems to have clarified 
questions arising from his consistent concern 
for the problems of light and motion. + 

It is perhaps because of these divergent 
attitudes toward the motion picture that the 
most serious Futurist engagement with the 
cinema took place only after Boccioni was 
dead and Severini had begun to drift away 
from the movement. Thus it was in 1916 that 
the Futurists were able to write in the manifesto 
Futurist Cinema that the motion picture was 
“the expressive medium most adapted to the 
complex sensibility of a Futurist artist. 


Edward Aiken is an assistant professor in 
the Department of Fine Arts, Boston College, 
and a curator at Boston College Gallery. 
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Among all the movements of the avant-garde 
of the first half of the twentieth century, it is 
certainly in Futurism that the most profound 
and most studied relationships between painting 
and photography are to be found. Starting 
from their own Neo-Impressionist concept of 
representation, the Futurists coherently tried 
to assimilate into their painting suggestions 
made by the conquests ofthe camera’s mechan- 
ical eye. At the same time, thanks to the progress 
in technology, photography had begun an evo- 
lution of its own, becoming a means for formal- 
izing images of active motion. Many photogra- 
phers abandoned the direct visual yield—a 
banally naturalistic concept—in favor of the 
investigation of the infrasensorial and the meta- 
perceptive. It was precisely this revolution in 
perception which the Futurists wanted to intro- 
duce into their painting. As a working approach 
they turned to both scientific and spiritualistic 
photography to find appropriate images for their 
canvases. Marey's chronophotographs influ- 
enced Futurist and occasionally European para- 
Futurist painting: Malevich, Burliuk, Larionov, 


Futurist Photography 
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Fig. 1 F.T. Marinetti, La Fotografia Futurista— 
Manifesto (Futurist Photography— Manifesto); 
daled 11 April 1930 and published in 


and Goncharova in Russia; Duchamp and 1l Futurismo, 77 January 1931. 


Dunoyer de Segonzac in France; Civistek and 
Nicz-Borowiak in Poland; Balla, Russolo, and 
Carrà in Italy. The iconographic eode of Marey 
was adopted by the Italians, however, either in 
a playful and ironic dimension, as in the case 
of Dynamism of a Dog on a Leasb by Balla, or 
for research into movement in a spirit of lyrical 
subjectivism. For them the formal marks in 
Marey's images served to convey not realism 
but psychic values. Thus, in Carrà's Funeral of 
the Anarchist Galli, the repeated indications 
of the demonstrators’ clubs do not so much 
represent motion as they express the violence 
of the blows exchanged. Thus the semiosis of 
Marey's movement was adopted by Carrä for 
an emotive function. 

The Futurists also used other formal sugges- 
tions of contemporary photographic techniques. 
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For example, in 1911 Boccioni used optical 
distortions, like those caused by wide-angle 
lenses, in order to posit a radiating perspective 
and therefore to locate "the spectator in the 
center of the picture." The curvature of the 
visual field was thus seen as a means for 
overcoming the restrictions of the linear per- 
spective system inherited from the Quattrocento. 
Another basic concept of Futurist painting, the 
"transparency of bodies," also had its origins 
in photography. Boccioni and others of the 
Futurists had an intense interest in the medi- 
umistic and spiritualistic experiments then very 
much in vogue, for which photographic evidence 
played the role of pseudo-scientific documen- 
tation. In 1909 a Comité d'Etudes de la Pbo- 
tographie transcendentale was formed at the 


Sorbonne in Paris to record and analyze "pho- 
tographs of invisible beings." The volumes of 
photographs published by this committee, which 
numbered among its members men of science 
like Charles-Robert Richet, comprised a col- 
lection of material of great imaginative force: 
the doubling of the Ego, apparitions of ghosts, 
weightless bodies, the evanescence of matter, 
etc. It was possible to draw from them a 
general concept of the anti-naturalistic content 
of an image—an idea which the Futurists were 
then ready to adopt. Russolo, for example, was 
to paint a Self-Portrait with Etherial Double. 

From this dialogue between picture-making 
and photographic imagery, a creative hypothe- 
sis for Futurist photography developed, dem- 
onstrating the multi-disciplinary vocation of 
Italian Futurism in its attempts to renew almost 
all fields of human expression. 

The history of Futurist photography is em- 
braced by two major occurrences: the invention 
of photodynamics at the beginning of the 1910s; 
and the group exhibitions of avant-garde pho- 
tography which were held at the beginning of 
the-1930s. The protagonist-of-the-first-was — 
Anton Giulio Bragaglia who, after he became 
familiar with Marey's works (already used by 
Balla) began a study of the photography of 
movement which was based on the "synthesis " 
of the trajectory of the change in position of 
the body in space, and not on Marey's positivistic 
analysis of movement. Anton Giulio Bragaglia s 
research, with the technical assistance of his 
brothers Arturo and Carlo Ludovico, led to the 
publication in Rome in 1912 of the volume 
Fotodinamismo futurista. This was the first 
essay on photographic theory and aesthetics to 
be produced by the avant-garde of the twenti- 
eth century. 

Bragaglia's photodynamic research at first 
had Marinetti's financial backing, together with 
the spiritual backing of Boccioni who aspired 
to the role of theoretical guide for the Futuristic 


painters. In particular Boccioni saw in Braga- 
glia’s experiments a means of surpressing Balla’s 
more obviously cinematic motion studies. The 
backers of photodynamics felt a need to surpass 
Marey, and regarded Balla’s analytic kineticisms 
useless as a basic canon for Futurist painting. 
At the beginning of 1913, Bragaglia’s convic- 
tions led him to assume the role of official 
spokesman for the Futurist aesthetic, a stand 
which soon provoked Boccioni’s resentment. 
Moreover, at the same time, the development 
of Cubism and the consequent assimilation by 
the Futurists of its procedures for the decom- 
position of the object had profoundly modified 
the theoretical and creative orientation of their 
painting. As a result, in September 1913, the 
situation had become strained and the Futurist 
painters officially disowned Bragaglia’s photo- 
dynamics. This confrontation resulted in an 
interruption in the research of the Bragaglia 
brothers. After this date the Futurists’ interest 
in photography does not disappear but becomes 
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Fig. 2 Anton Giulio Bragaglia, The Smoker. 
Photodynamics, 1911. The person depicted is 
probably the Futurist painter Luigi Russolo. 


more fragmentary, remaining secondary to 
other concerns in their painting. Nevertheless, 
toward the end of the 1920s photography 
returned to take a leading role in Futurist 
creation, at first through photo-collage and 
photo-montage, and then through research 
into other innovative techniques. This return 
of interest in photography coincided with a 
similar fascination for the medium throughout 
the European avant-garde which took place 
toward the end of the 1920s when the first 
portable photographic equipment became 
widely available. 

During this period some official manifesta- 
tions took place under the banner of “fotografia 
futurista.” The first systematic cataloguing of 
this research came about thanks to the Sala 
Futurista (‘‘Futurist Salon") organized by Mari- 
netti and Tato on the occasion of the First 
National Photographic Competition which was 
held in Rome in September 1930. For this 
exhibition Marinetti and Tato also launched a 
Manifesto della Fotografía futurista, the text 
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Fig. 3 Anton Giulio and Arturo Bragaglia, The Slap. Photodynamics, 1912. 





Fig. 4 Depero, Three photographic self-portraits sent to Carraa in 1915. Emblematic Photography, 1915. 


of which stated the principal aesthetic pro- 
posals which inspired the Futurists’ photo- 
graphic research. The manifesto stressed the 
dramatic, other-worldly, immaterial, and inte- 


rior characterization of figures and objects 
possible through the creative use of photo- 
graphic techniques (Fig. 1). 

The first of the major exhibitions took place 
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in September 1931 in Turin, a city which from 
the beginning of the century had always been 
in the avant-garde of Italian photographic re- 
search. It was called the Experimental Exhibi- 
tion of Futurist Photography and included the 
works of twenty-two exhibitors. With some 
modifications, and with the addition of several 
photographers who had only recently adopted 
Futurism, the exhibition was presented in Milan, 
on the occasion of the Triennial, and then in 
Trieste. In December 1932, the Futurists par- 
ticipated in the First International Biennial of 
Photographic Art organized in Rome by Fascist 
cultural institutions. Some foreign avant-garde 
photographers were included in the Futurist 
section of this exhibition: the Germans, Kesting, 
Ernst, Kulley, Karkoska, Halke; the American, 
Antonelli; the Belgian, Stone; and the Swede, 
Winquist. Lastly, a gallery was dedicated to 
photography at the Grand National Futurist 
Exhibition which was held in Rome in October 
1933. After this date Futurist photographic 
research continued less actively in terms both 
of exhibitions and of the publication of critical 
texts and aesthetic theory. It is necessary to 
turn to these Futurist exhibitions of the early 
1930s, however, in order to understand the 
most significant aspects of avant-garde pho- 
tography in Italy during those years. The abstract 
photographs of Luigi Veronesi and the photo- 
grams of Bruno Munari, for example, could 
not have come into being without the historical 
antecedents of earlier Futurist photography 
and its creative experiments. 

The expressive directions of Futurist pho- 
tography can be summarized under simplified 
categories divided according to their main 
formal characteristics as follows: 

Photodynamics (La fotodinamica). This is 
the name given by Anton Giulio Bragaglia to the 
photographs of movement which he carried out 


between 1911 and 1913 (Figs. 2 and 3), with__ 


the assistance of his brothers Arturo and Carlo 


Fig. 5 Arturo Bragaglia 
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metasensorial, which accompany the action of 





flights and parachute jumps. In this case, how- 
ever, it was the camera which moved rather 
than the objects being photographed. His aero- 
photographs, with their immediate registration 
of the vital act in thread-like marks, represent 
a sort of photographic “action painting’ on 
which is recorded the Futurist participation in 
the cosmic dynamism of Heraclitus. From these 
experiments were born the cryptophobic and 
phantasmic kineticisms of Piero Boccardi 
(Fig. 11) and Masoero who anticipated simi- 
lar works by Bury by some decades. 
Photo-collage (Il fotocollaggio) . This is an 
expressive technique which makes use of the 
reciprocal interaction between drawing and 
photographic cuttings. Historically, it preceded 
photo-montage, which is based instead on the 
syntactic articulation of different photographic 
images. The aesthetic characteristic of photo- 
collage arises from the dialectic between the 
photographic “fragments of reality" and the 
imaginative manual signs of the hand of the 
artist (Fig. 12). The first Futurist example in 
this mode is a work by Carrà made to serve as 
one of the illustrations in his Guerrapittura of 
1915: French Officer Observes tbe Moves of 
| tbe Enemy (Ufficiale francese che osserva le 
Fig. 10 Tato, The Ballerina. The Disguising of Objects, 1931. mosse del nemico). Toward the end of the 
1920s photo-collage was widely used by Nicola 
Diulgheroff, Elia Vottero, Bruno Aschieri, and 
Augusto Cernigoi who made use of it both as a 
political instrument and for didactic or propa- 
ganda ends within the Futurist program of the 
celebration of technological civilization. A very 
original application of the photo-collage prin- 
ciple (in a Dadaist form) was Ivo Pannaggi's 
"postal collages" in which post office workers 
collaborated unknowingly by adding their offi 
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Sm Fig. 13 Giulio Parisio, Leaving the Convent. 
Paper composition, 1951. 


which allowed for the partial super-imposition 
of images and the resulting more unconstrained 
and more cinematic syntactic articulation. Tato 
had established the "transparency of opaque — 
bodies" as a Futurist photographic principle 
creating a montage of super-imposed images 
similar to the “dissolve” on a movie screen 
which punctuates the passage from one cine- 
matic sequence to another. In Italy photo- 
| : ' montage did not take hold until the end of the 
= er DF e. ; am ES 1920s, and then largely through the work of 
= eee i | Vinicio Paladini who was aligned with left- 
gn 
wing politics and in contact with the Russian 
Futurists. In opposition to Marinetti's Futurist 
movement, which adhered to Fascism, Paladini 
founded L'Immaginismo ("lmaginism") in 
1927, launching a new aesthetic in which the 
manipulation of the materials used in photo- 
montage played a leading role (Fig. 14).° A 
further variant of photo-montage was the “photo- 
scene" (fotoscena) created by Thayaht (pseu- 
donym for Ernesto Michaelles) and announced 
by a manifesto of the same name in the middle 
of the 1930s. His method was not to articulate 
the photographic cuttings on a flat plane, but 
to arrange them like the stage set of a small 
theater in an optical box. The juxtaposition of 
the fragments created the illusion of perspective 
variations, while tiny beams of colored lights 
were projected from hidden sources to produce 
kaleidoscopic effects. 

Photo-plastics (Il fotoplastico). The Fu- 
turists widely used didactic propaganda panels 
realized in a photo-mosaic technique, with 
some of the images organized and constructed 
in relief. This approach was not new, having 
been developed at the end of the nineteenth 
century, the earlier use undoubtedly being the — 
source for the Futurists’ use of extra-photo- 
graphic materials and the creation of photo- 

| | plastics." For the Futurists the term had a 
Fig. 14 Vincio Paladini, \maginist Photo-montage. 7927. meaning which differed from that used by 
Moholy-Nagy and other avant-garde photogra- 
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Fig. 15 Ernesto Fazioli, Stairs. Photo-plastics. 
1932. 


phers of the 1920s.’ A self-portrait by Wanda 
Wultz (see Fig. 6) and a composition by Renato 
Fazioli entitled Stairs (Fig. 15) are two of the 
most significant realizations of the Futurist 
photo-plastic method. In Wultz’s self-portrait 
the image of a female face appears cut out 
against a black ground. The face was painted 
yellow with an anti-naturalistic aim and two 
pieces of green glass served as the pupils of 
the eyes. The image thus created presents 
ironic allusions to the blond hair and to the 
expressive force of the eyes, giving a “plastic,” 
rather than photographic, synthesis of female 
beauty. By contrast, the basis of Fazioli's com- 
position was a photograph of a stairway under 
an arch. In general terms, the image suggests a 
closed space weighted with a vague sensation 
of mystery and claustrophobia. Fazioli uses 
extra-photographic signs to enhance these ef- 
fects. A “‘lettrista’ collage (collage composed 
of letters) repeats the rhythmical motif of the 
Stairs: a silver thread runs along the composi- 
tion suggesting the continuity and "uniformity" 
of the space closed between tke stairs and the 
archway. Finally, the frame of the composition 
itself takes up the motif of the stairs with its 
stepped moldings. The claustrophobic sensa- 
tion is thus “solidified” (to borrow a term 
from Futurist painting) , that is to say, structured 
and rendered materially perceptible. This was 
perhaps the most original means by which 
Futurist photography sought to translate the 
vital intensity of the material world beyond its 
natural resemblances to include as well the 
psychic reactions which accompany all human 
perception of reality. 
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Giovanni Lista is an Italian writer working 
in Parts. He has published a series of 
important works on Futurist art and theory 
and edited Futurist documents. This article 
summarizes some of the material to be found 
in his Futurismo e fotografia, Milan 1979. 


Notes 

This article is intended as a brief introduction to 
the subject of Futurist photography, its theory and 
practitioners. For a fuller discussion see Giovanni 
Lista, Futurismo e fotografia (Milan: Edizioni 
Multhipla, 1979). 

1 See Anton Giulio Bragaglia, Fotodinamica 
futurista (Turin: Edizioni Einaudi, 1970). 

2 Guglielmo Sansoni (who worked under the 
pseudonym Tato) was the leading protagonist 
of Futurist photographic research in the decade 
of the 1930s. See his volume of memoirs, 7a/o 
raccontato da Tato (Milan: Edizioni Oberdan 
Zucchi, 1941). 

3 See Marinetti, Le Futurisme (Lausanne: L'Age 
d’Homme, 1979). 

4 See Giovanni Lista, L'Art postal futuriste (Paris: 
Editions Jean-Michel Place, 1978). 

5 Matisse exhibited his collages of colored papers 
for the first time in June 1950. As soon as there 
was news of them, Pirrone wrote to him in 
order to claim possession of “his invention.” 
But he was certainly wrong, and Matisse an- 
swered him refusing to argue the point. In 
reality, colored paper collage was much used by 
theater designers for sketches of costumes. The 
Russian Futurists were already using the tech- 
nique in 1915. On the occasion of the stay in 
Rome of Diaghilev's Ballet Russe, both Depero 
and Prampolini executed models for sets and 
costumes in colored paper collage. Luigi Pirrone 
attempted instead to realize genuine and indi- 
vidual '"mosaics" of scraps of colored paper 
rather than freely inventive collages. 

6 For an evaluation of the political fact:ons of 
Italian Futurism, see Marinetti et le futurisme 


(Lausanne: L'Age d’ Homme, 1977). Concern- 
ing the political and creative life of Paladini, 
see Giovanni Lista, Vinicio Paladini, dal fu- 
turismo all'immaginismo (Milan: Edizioni 
Multhipla, 1980). 

7 Moholy-Nagy used the word ‘‘fotoplastico”’ for 
the first time in his book Malerei Photographie 
Film (Monaco: Langen, 1925). With this term 
the artist indicated a composition in which 
cut-up photographs were structured together 
with graphic elements and linear rhythms. 
One thus obtains, according to Moholy-Nagy, 
a concise organization of space which makes 
the "photo-plastic" better than the chaotic 
photo-montage of the Dadaists. 
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Some Questions of 
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Fig. 2 Illuminated page of a Koran, 1369. Cairo, National Library. 





Fig. 3 Wool fragment with composite blazon, 
late 15th century. New York, The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. 


see Mamluk art in a continuum of technical, 
formal, and iconographic practices. It is, how- 
ever, more difficult to identify and define a 
Mamluk period style, a set of commonly ac- 
cepted visual idioms and attitudes towards 
forms, regardless of the mediums involved, 
which would clearly separate these two and a 
half centuries from whatever preceded or fol- 
lowed them. The question is whether this diffi- 
culty is the result of an old-fashioned approach 
to the objects (their presentation by medium 
rather than chronology, patronage, or social 
function) or rather of the nature of the objects 
themselves, which should be considered less 
as works of art than as the extension into 
social and private functions of enormous wealth 
Or as pious expressions of vain patrons. Only 
the admirable Korans escape this query, for in 
them it is possible to trace and analyze a 


consistent set of stylistic changes in calligraphy being read or recited. The ceramic plates or eee 


and ornament. These are true works of art, 
since nearly every one of them possesses specific 
indicators of an aesthetic function, and perhaps 
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Fig. 4 Hexagonal tile with asymmetrical design, 
second quarter 15th century, underglaze: painted 
in blue, turquoise. Damascus, National Museum. 


only the Baptistere de St. Louis should be put 
in the same category, since its attempts at 
portraits are unique indeed. 

The second question is a more complex 
one. Whereas architecture or an art of repre- 
sentation or symbolization of the surrounding 
world allows the visitor or the viewer to recon- 
struct, more or less accurately, a reasonable 
relationship between the object and its creators 
and users, an art like that of the Mamluks with 
its superb craftsmanship and, for the most 
part, geometric, vegetal, and written decora- 
tion requires an intermediary in order to make 
historical sense. By seeing and admiring the 
Korans, one does not feel the nature of the 
faith and piety of Islam nor does one imagine 
the Holy Book lying open on a pedestal and 


the inlaid bowls and basins do not by themselves 
recreate meals or a ceremony at the sultan’s 
palace. What is that missing intermediary? | 


— of fundamental questions about the arts and 


am not entirely sure, but I would propose that 
it is the cultural setting, that is to say, the 
automatic assumptions of thought, behavior, 
taste, and relationships that make possible the 
unmediated association of created forms and 
their time. As a result, the viewer who is not 
versed in Mamluk culture is, more easily than 
in comparable exhibitions of Western or Indian 
art, compelled to de-historicize the objects he 
sees. It is the modern viewer or collector who 
transforms them into works of art, not neces- 
sarily their patron or creator. 

One last point should be made about this 
exciting exhibition. While it does raise all sorts 


their interpretation, its subtitle, Renaissance 
of Islam, is misleading. It seems much more 
to be the culmination of what, for lack of a 
better term, is known as medieval Islam. It is 
the empires that followed the Mamluks which 
created a renaissance of Islam and, in the case 
of the Ottomans, even took a little-recognized 
part in the Renaissance. 


Oleg Grabar, Harvard University 


Exhibition Schedule. May 15-July 19, 1981, 


National Museum of Natural History, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; August 15-October 11, Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts; November 7-January 10, 
1982, Metropolitan Museum of Art, N.Y.C.; 


February 11-April 4, The Cincinnati Museum 


of Art; April 24-June 20, Detroit Institute of 
Arts; July 17-September 20, Crocker Art Mu- 
seum, Sacramento, Calif.; October 9-December 
4, San Diego Museum of Art; January 8-March 


6, 1983, Phoenix Art Museum; April 2-May 29, — 


Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn. This 
exhibition was organized by the Smithsonian 
Institution Traveling Exhibition Service (SITES) 
and nationally sponsored by United Technol- 
ogies Corporation. 








Instant Masterpieces: 
Raphael, Polaroid, and the 
Holy Ghost 


Early on Photography crashed the Arts party at 


the Vatican. Entry secured in a fresco done 
under photo buff Leo XIII, Photography de- 
murely joined Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, the four sisters recipients of Religion's 
blessing, all under the auspices of the Holy 
Ghost. Carlo Arcangeli, Director-General of 
the Vatican Museums, reminds us of these 
goings-on in a brief book by several authors 
which describes a most remarkable realization 
of that Leonine portent, a state-of-the-art pho- 
tographic documentation of Raphael's recently 
cleaned Transfiguration-(Fig. 1). 


ael's death for the Cathedral of Narbonne by 
Cardinal Giulio de' Medici, who also ordered a 
companion painting of Tbe Raising of Lazarus 
(London, National Gallery) from Sebastiano del 
Piombo. The scant written record suggests 
that thereby was born an acrimonious compe- 
tition between the two artists. As it turned out 
the Cardinal could not part with Raphael's 
culminating masterpiece. On assuming the 
papacy as Clement VII he delivered it to the 
Roman church of San Pietro in Montorio, 
where it stayed until removed to Paris by 
Napoleon in 1797. Brought back to the Vatican 
under the care of Antonio Canova in 1815, the 
painting has remained there ever since. 
Whether or not one warms to Ruskin's 
judgment on the painting—to the effect that 
everyone is pointing at someone else and no 
one is worth pointing at—the Transfiguration 
is unquestionably a pivotal work in Renaissance 
art, one of the more formally and intellectually 
challenging paintings of its time. Like other 





No ordinary photo session, the project was 
a major undertaking by a team from the Polaroid 
Corporation, which worked for several weeks 
in the Pinacoteca Vaticana. While the efficacy 
of the Holy Ghost in this matter may be in 
doubt, that of Edwin Land's people is not. 
Using large surfaces of photo-sensitive material, 
the team made a number of 1:1 scale details of 
the painting, some three- and five-power mag- 
nifications, and as the piéce de résistance, a 
95 percent life-size reproduction of the entire 
altarpiece consistirg of four horizontal Pola- 
roids joined in a nearly seamless whole. The 
results, described in A Masterpiece Close-Up: 
The Transfiguration by Raphael (Vatican City, 
1979) and on view in an exhibition with the 
ame name now touring the country, are indeed 
spectacular. (See also the booklet by Konrad 
Oberhuber accompanying the exhibition.) 

The Transfiguration, to recall the basics, 
is an altarpiece better than four meters tall 
which Raphael had in hand at the time of his 
death in the spring of 1520. Apparently originally 
to have represented the Transfiguration alone, 
the finished painting shows that scene in the 
upper part joined to a lower episode of a boy 


to what it once may have been and offer the 
suggestion that these Polaroids (and any other 
photographs, as far as that goes) cannot help 
us in evaluating the actual physical condition 
of the surface, an evaluation that is a prerequisite 
to judgments on connoisseurship. As with all 
old works of art, so in this particular case we 
cannot be unequivocal about what changes 
time has wrought. There is the problem of 
what may have been taken away by chemical 
alteration and/or human intervention, what 
may have been added through these same 
agencies, and, in the case of a painting inter- 
rupted by the death of its principal author, 
what may never have been there in the first 
place. Discussion of such matters becomes 
delicate when a conservation effort recently 
has been completed (1976) after an indetermi- 
nate number of interventions dating back to the 
eighteenth century and when the man in charge, 
the engaging Fabrizio Mancinelli, not only has 
made the difficult judgment calk cleaning entails 
but also has taken a firm position on what is 
implied stylistically. (For Mancinelli, the sur- 
face we now see is Raphael unassisted. ) 

This delicacy was apparent at a day-long 
symposium on the Transfiguration held April 
29, 1981 at the National Gallery’s Center for 
Advanced Study in the Visual Arts. Attended by 
some 130 scholars, the symposium, whose 
keynote speaker was Mancinelli, consisted of 
talks, followed by discussion, by several leading 
scholars who had written on the painting. The 
day was introduced by the Center’s Director, 
Henry Millon, who told the audience that the 








Fig. 1 Raphael Sanzio, Transfiguration, 1520, 
oil on cherrywood panel, 410 x 279 cm. Rome, 
Vatican Museums and Gallery. 


complex works it has attracted scholars like 
flies to honey, and there is a voluminous litera- 
ture on who made which marks on the panel 
and who in the painting is doing what to 
whom. This essay has nothing to offer on these 
time-honored questions. Rather, it is written 
in response to the editor's discomfort with a 
claim made in the press kit which accompanies 
the exhibition that “now it is possible to make 
an absolutely perfect reproduction of a master- 
piece." That discomfort led to an invitation to 
write a piece on the implications of a new 
plateau in photographic reproduction of works 





purpose of the gathering was to ascertain in 
what way those who had studied the painting 
prior to its cleaning might have changed their 
views as a result of the cleaning. In good 
measure this hope was not to be realized. With 
the exception of Mancinelli, whose views had 
already been published, no one chose to take 
on the really tough questions such a cleaning 
raises. Rather, the speakers tended to confine 
themselves to comments on what the current 
surface, taken as a given, seems to imply about 
hands, while spending most of their allotted 
time addressing issues of iconography, patron- 
age, and social setting. 

Since obvious points are frequently the first 
to be overlooked, I recount the above simply 
to stress that reproductions can do little more 
than serve as a surrogate for actual examination 
and evaluation of the surface of the painting 
itself. In this case the crucial consideration is 
what of the velatura, or surface glazing, remains 
and to what extent it was there in the first 
place. The symptom of the difficulties involved 
in these judgments as related to connoisseur- 
ship was revealed by one speaker, who said 
that working with the Polaroids had tended to 
lead him to a different conclusion than he had 


ing is not one of them. 

But surely there are other reasons for repro- 
ductions, and a variety of blessings and sins 
are gathered under that umbrella term. Repro- 
ductions exist because works of art don’t travel, 
or better, because they cannot be at all places 
at once. Writers as diverse as Walter Benjamin 
and André Malraux have weighed the issues 
raised by mechanical reproduction. Such re- 
productions offer us an experience in immedi- 
ate comparison not fully possible until our 
century, a veritable museum without walls 
where, like a communion of saints, objects 
from diverse centuries gather in our very living 


framing, and lighting, their products lacking 
in any clue to the aesthetic disposition of the 
photographer. The same art historian has trou- 
ble with photographs that even begin to suggest 
a personal or idiosyncratic vision of the work 
of art. Indeed, much recrimination between 
art historians and photographers would be 
avoided if it were realized that a number of 
photographers, consciously or not, are not 
anonymous recorders but active interpreters 
making new works of art from old. Just as 
Oscar Wilde maintained that criticism is a new 
work of art born from contemplation of earlier 
works of art, so much photography of art 


became the subject of other art forms, and 
before the renewed attempts of photographs to 
be paintings. In short, it was before Photogra- 
phy and Art fell into an incestuous embrace. 
Consider some extremely varied art-pho- 
tography events in New York in the last few 
years. Photography was born as a new technical 
process with a corresponding new vision. Right? 
Wrong, at least so argued Peter Galassi's inge- 
nious exhibition at the Modern, Before Pho- 
tography: Painting and the Invention of 
Photography, which suggested that it was a 
new painters’ vision that led inexorably to the 
new medium. And certainly no one is still 











room. But, according to another line of argu- 
ment, reproductions diminish the original by 
diluting its uniqueness and stripping away the 
aura provided by the original spatial and func- 
tional context of the work seen in situ. To a 
lesser extent the same thing happens to works 
that have metamorphosed from objects in con- 
text to objects exhibited in a museum. Even 
with museum objects questions of distancing, 
or approachability, still pertain. Such questions 
are cancelled by reproduction. Finally, mechan- 
ical reproductions easily assume an autono- 
mous aesthetic life. Along with words, repro- 
ductions become parasites on the work of art, 
barnacles which obscure the hull. It was not 
without bittersweet tongue-in-cheek that one 
of my colleagues, on being asked if he had had 
a good art historical summer in Europe, replied, 
“Yes, I saw a lot of nifty slides." 

As I have suggested, reproductions are a 
family, hardly a species. Most basically, one 
must separate hand reproduction from me- 
chanical reproduction. Hand reproduction can 


objects implicitly asks to be considered as 
photographic expression rather than as docu- 
mentation of its ostensible object. Give me a 
close-cropped, soft focus shot of part of a 
Michelangelo limb, but give it to me on a 
gallery wall or in a photographic portfolio 
rather than in a monograph on the artist. 

Now all this was rather straightforward until 




















doing photographs that try to be paintings. 
Wrong again. Stanley Wulc exhibited a fasci- 
nating series of color photographs of still lifes 
at the Rizzoli Gallery in spring 1981, conceived 
in the manner of seventeenth-century Nether- 
landish still life paintings, with the props scru- 
pulously re-created, and manipulated in so far 
as possible so that the spatial distortions of 
painting could be paralleled in photographs. 
Wulc wrote in his gallery statement, “I attempted 
to use the camera and the color emulsion like 
a painter makes use of his color palette, to 
bring out and enhance the painterly qualities 
of the photographs.” There was something 
quite beautiful about these satiny images, though 
the texture and not always flat mounting of the 
paper were a sharp reminder of the possibly 
wrong-headed intellectual premise of the whole 
undertaking. What everyone could probably 
agree on is that the project is a sign of the times. 

Then there was a triumph of straight docu- 
mentary photography of a summit of western 
art, the Abbeville-Kodansha International pub- 











and gals, which moved from the stark black 
and white images of the early days to the 
colorful and painterly marks that build the 
most recent portraits. And there was a coda, 
fuori catalogo, Polaroids; Polaroids loosely 
aligned to make a checkerboard face and 
large individual mug shots (Fig. 2). Those 
same ordinary guys were the target of unmedi- 
ated reportage. unexplained, like Mount Everest 
they were there. 

Chuck hac been up to Route 128-Land to 
work with the Polaroid big box, which takes us 
back to the Vatican and to the Transfiguration 
project. The Polaroid team first made sixteen 
1:1 scale phetographs on 30 x 60 cm. film, 
then thirteen 50 x 60 cm. direct magnifications. 
All were done with a coffin-sized camera which, 

with the accompanying lights, was mounted on 
a hydraulic lift. The technique had been devel- 
oped in Boston and had been used earlier to 
photograph £ Renoir, a medieval tapestry—and 
get this—to document the development of 
brushstroke in the art of Richard Estes (Pho- 
tography's Fevenge?). The important innova- 
tion consisted of eliminating the usual photo- 
graphic step of moving from negative to positive 
enlargementand replacing that step by a direct 
confrontation of emulsion and object. The 
photographs could thereby be compared with 
the original on the spot by several sets of eyes, 
and compersation could be made in order to 
yield optimal color fidelity (Fig. 3). 

Photographing the whole altarpiece at 95 





Fig. 3 Actual-size photographic replicas of the kneeling woman in the foreground of the 
Transfiguration are compared by Polaroid research photographers. 














































frame necessarily a Bad Thing? Possibly. Such 
a photograph can be taken as a double and 
we become modern-day Pliny’s peacocks. 
Or, our experience can be of large Polaroids, 
not of Raphael at all. Somehow there lurks an 
intimation of monumental arrogance in the 
act of making a reproduction that might pass 
for the original, a danger, however, which 


Richard W. Young, Senior Vice President-of 





Polaroid, was careful to underline in his 
remarks concerning intention delivered at 
the Vatican opening. 

A lot of what one thinks about this project 
depends on personal elitist vs. populist atti- 
tudes towards reproductions of works of art. 
and as soon as one realizes that there are 
different audiences with different needs, the 
problem largely subsides. First, there is the 
professional art historian. He/she can take or 
leave the Big One, and probably leave it 
because there's no place to store it. But the 
details! A splendid new tool is at his/her 
disposal. I agree with Sydney Freedberg, who 
at the symposium suggested a Polaroid cam- 
paign on the late works of Raphael and of his 
school. It would be the next best thing to 
having all the pictures under one roof and 
would provide a clear agenda for subsequent 
trips to Paris, Rome, Madrid, etc. to study the 
originals. Another most promising applica- 
tion would be before, during, and after docu- 
mentation of conservation campaigns, and I 
hope the tool soon will be used in this way. 

What about the Benjamin arguments that 
reproductions debase originals, stripping 
them of their aura? No problem with art 
historians: we're not confused, and some- 
ümes we like reproductions better anyway. 
For the layman, I doubt that the aura gap 
argument holds. On the contrary, in 1982 
they are so surfeited with reproductions that 
there is a gasp of relief when an original is 
beheld. And that they want to behold them is 
proved by the level of museum attendance. If 
Polaroids are a come-on for the real thing, 
then let's have more of them. (How many of 








understandably eschews motorcycles, he might 
just lose his head and paint the Polaroid of 
Raphael. Now that would be something else 
again! 

A. Richard Turner, Institute of Fine Arts, 
New York University 


Exhibition schedule. February 6-March 15, 
1981, Fogg Art Museum, Cambridge, Mass.: 
April 29-June 8, Center for Advanced Studies 
in the Visual Arts, National Gallery of Art, 
Washington, D.C.*; May I-June 15, Herbert 
Johnson Museum of Art, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y.; September 8-September 30, Low 
Memorial Library, Columbia University, N.Y.C.; 
September 28-October 16, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa.*; November 4-December 15, 
Yale University Art Gallery, New Haven, Conn.: 


January 14-February 28, 1982, The David & 


Alfred Smart Gallery, University of Chicago: 
March 17-June 6, University Art Museum, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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Rodin Rediscovered 


During his lifetime, Rodin's reputation reached 
heights that no other sculptor has known in 
modern times. His contemporaries came to 
regard him as a mythic, titanic creator, a 
Michelangelo reincarnated on French soil. At 
the time of the Exposition Universelle of 1900 
in Paris, Rodin consolidated his international 
fame with a private exhibition held outside the 
fairgrounds, at the Place de l'Alma. From then 
until his death in 1917, he became a sort of 
living monument, almost universally recognized 
as the greatest artist of his era. 

Following his death, however, the fame of 
both Rodin and his work suffered an eclipse, a 
fate not unlike that of Bernini. As had been the 
case with his great Italian predecessor, many 
of the most basic conceptions of Rodin seemed 
inimical to the taste and aesthetic concerns of 
the era after his own. But ever since the 1950s. 
increasing attention has been paid to Rodin by 
scholars, museums, galleries, and collectors. 
His reputation has been restored, minus some 
of the accompanying mythology, and once again 
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Art and Death in a 
Senufo Village 


By Anita J. Glaze 

Reveals that the elaborate funerals 
of the Senufo are important occa- 
sions for the expression of aesthetic 
values, social relationships, and 
religious concepts. Profusely illus- 
trated with superb photographs of 
artifacts, both by themselves and in 
the context in which they are used. 
(Traditional Arts of Africa Series) 
288 pages, 90 b & w and 

8 color photos $25.00 


An Annotated Bibli- 
ography of the Visual 
Arts of East Africa 


By Eugene C. Burt 
Presents over 2,000 annotated 


entries. ". . . preeminently useful 
and rare... [will] open up a whole 
new field to... African art histo- 


rians." —Robert Farris Thompson 
(Traditional Arts of Africa Series) 
392 pages $20.00 


American Realism 
and the Industrial Age 


By Marianne Doezema 

(The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Themes in Art Series) 

144 pages, 81 b & w illus., 

4 pp. color illus. paper $9.95 


Art and the Stage 


By Ellen Breitman 

(The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Themes in Art Series) 

72 pages, 40 b & w illus. 

paper $5.95 
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Available at bookstores or send $1.50 
postage and handling for first book, 
25C for each additional book, to order 
from publisher. 


Eight Dynasties of 
Chinese Painting 


The Collections of the 
Nelson Gallery-Atkins 
Museum, Kansas City, and 


The Cleveland Museum of Art 
With essays by Sherman E. Lee, 
Wai-kam Ho, Laurence Sickman. 

and Marc F. Wilson 

.. . a Significant [publishing] 

event." —ARLIS/NA Newsletter 

"The quality and scope of the paint- 
ings together with their full treat- 
ment in the text make this catalog 
invaluable for scholar, undergraduate, 
and general reader alike." —Choice 
(Published in cooperation with 

The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

472 pages, 600 b & w illus., 

8 color plates $60.00 


Freedom of Clay and 
Brush through Seven 
Centuries in 
Northern China 


Tz'u-chou Type Wares, 


960-1600 A.D. 

By Yutaka Mino 

Catalogue with the assistance of 

Katherine R. Tsiang 

"The finest study on any aspect of 

Chinese ceramics published to 

date—a model of the best scholar- 

ship tempered with an acutely sen- 

sitive critical eye and mind." 

—Choice "...a valuable source of 

reference for all students of oriental 

pottery." —British Ceramic Review 

(Published in association with the 

Indianapolis Museum of Art) 

264 pages. 462 b & w illus., 

8 color plates cloth $27.50 
paper $15.00 


Art of the Surimono 


By Theodore Bowie with James T. 
Kenney and Fumiko Togasaki 
This handsomely illustrated work is 
the first book devoted to the refined 
art of surimono—delicate prints, 
combining witty or "mad" verse 
with elegant, subtle drawings, that 
were exchanged as greetings in 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century 
Japan. 
(Published in association with the 
Indiana University Art Museum) 
192 pages, 103 b & w illus., 
8 color plates cloth $42.50 
paper $22.50 


Chinese Painting 


An Escape from the 
“Dusty” World 

By Marjorie L. Williams 

(The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Themes in Art Series) 

74 pages, 51 b & w illus., 
foldout paper $6.95 
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The Draftsman's Eye 
Late Italian Renaissance 


Schools and Styles 

By Edward J. Olszewski 

With the Assistance of 

Jane Glaubinger 

Considers the function of drafts- 
manship in the studios of the great 
Italian Renaissance masters, based 
on examples of 120 drawings from 
The Cleveland Museum of Art and 
other collections, with many works 
examined and published for the 
first time. 

(Published in cooperation with 

The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

192 pages. 226 illus. $27.50 


The Realist Tradition 


French Painting and 


Drawing 1830-1900 

By Gabriel P. Weisberg 

"Admirably compiled and produced 
.. . this book represents a signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of 
French Realist pictorial art." 
—Choice "...a first-class piece of 
scholarship." —Artnews 

(Published in cooperation with 

The Cleveland Museum of Art) 

400 pages, 368 illus., 

42 color plates $50.00 


English Art and 
Modernism 1900-1939 


By Charles Harrison 

"... 8 provocative volume which 
immediately takes its place as the 
most important work on English art 
of the period." —Artnews 

416 pages, 159b & w illus. $27.50 


The Drawings and 
Water Colors of 


Leon Bonvin 

By Gabriel P. Weisberg, 

with an essay by William R. Johnston 
(The Cleveland Museum of Art 
Themes in Art Series) 

64 pages. 43 b & w illus., 

4 pp. color illus. paper $7.95 
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. . Only one publisher — the University of 


m u 
at as the ti me Chicago Press — puts out a substantial list 


of t-f titles under the Chicago Visual 


com £e for Library imprint. . . . t-f gives the public 


= relatively low-cost access to unpublished 
te xt-fi che ? and extensive collections of archives. . . . 
” Text-fiche activity is undoubtedly gaining 
momentum, and as one librarian believes, 
it anly lacks user education to make it 


CHICAGO, & those in the know, _sounıe in size within a year or two.” 
think SQ... — Publishers Weekly 


The Pierpont Morgan Library 


MASTERPIECES OF MEDIEVAL PAINTING 

The Art of Illumination Edited by William Voelkle Photographs by Charles V. Passela 
**Scholars will find the fiche catalogue a welcome research tool and handy reference.’ 

— Sara Jane Pearman, Arlıs/NA Newsletter 

An indispensable reference tool, this volume contains the largest number of the library's 
illuminated manuscript leaves ever published. The illustrations, many never before published, 
and Voelkle's survey of the history of book decoration reveal the range and richness of the 
finest examples oftheart. 88 pages 1,200 color illustrations on 15 microfiches $195.00 Available 
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onwhich the Gates resi. Therefore, by the ti serious galleries in West Hollywood whose 


we reach the normal viewing position, we have 
already experienced the Gates from a variety 
of perspectives, including that of motion while 
descending the staircase. The greatest sculp- 
tural ensemble of the modern era has been 
served very well, indeed, by this particular 
casting, patination, and installation. 

Following the sturning revelation of the 
Gates, the exhibition concludes with sections 
on the partial figure and the late drawings, the 
figure in motion, and finally, a section on 
Redin and the beginnings of modern sculpture. 

Although Rodin’s work has tended to be 
categorized according to medium or divided 
into public and private realms, what so much 
evidence under one roof indicates is the fun- 
damental unity of Rodin’s art. Regardless of 
medium or whether a work was a public com- 
mission or private invention, we can detect a 
single, overriding sensibility, particularly at a 
given chronological stage in his career. 

The accompanying catalogue is a worthy 
complement to the exhibition. Written by a 
team including the most distinguished Rodin 
scholars in America, it presents the latest in 
Rodin scholarship. The principal authors are 
Ruth Putler, Albert E sen, and Kirk Varnedoe, 
with contributions by Monique Laurent and 
Claudie Judrin of the Musée Rodin, Anne Pingeot 
of the Musee d’Orsay, Sidney Geist, Albert 
Alhadeff, and a number of Elsen’s students. 
Some of the essays are closely related to the 
exhibition ("Rodin and the Paris Salon," 
"Rodin's Carved Scu pture," “Rodin and Pho- 
tegraphy ); others, while providing helpful 
information and reporting important discov- 
eries or insights, are somewhat tangential to 
the work on view. 

As expected, the catalogue is dominated by 
recent discoveries ard new insights made pos- 
sible in the light of these discoveries. The essays 
vary in length from two to more than forty-five 
pages. Particularly cutstanding are contribu- 
tions by Butler (Rod.n and the Salon), Rosen- 
feld (the marbles), Elsen (the plasters), and 
Varnedoe (the photographs). Although some 
of the other essays have the aura of graduate 
student self-consciousness about them, none 
is less than thoroughly professional. The cata- 
logue as a whole is a landmark in Rodin studies. 

Rodin Rediscovered is not only a major 
exhibition of Rodin’s work, but in many ways 
Rodin's own exhibition, the kind he might 
have conceived himself, but never saw during 
his lifetime. Here we can examine a vast amount 
of his life's production in all its range, variety, 
and complexity, presented in one of the great 
exhibition spaces in the United States, a country 
which has always 5een—-and continues to 
be—particularly receptive to his work. Rodin 
would have been very pleased to visit Washing- 
ion right now. 

John M. Hunisak, Middlebury College 


Art in Los Angeles: Seventeen 
Artists in the Sixties 


If Paris were in America and suffered from the 
fetishism for round figures we do, its bicenten- 
nial exhibition would feature the 1870s or 
1880s; if New York had been a one-intersection 
cow town for three-quarters of its history and 
had been put on the map by the likes of 
Howard Hughes and Irving Thalberg, it would 
make sure everybody knew it had been around 
for a couple of centuries by having MOMA do a 
Fifties show. That Los Angeles has some dim 
village antecedents in the late eighteenth century 
and that it showcases one aspect—albeit the 
most important one—f its art of the sixties as 
its two-hundredth year aesthetic salute to itself 
says something. It says that insofar as art is 
concerned, Los Angeles has an historical per- 
spective on its own culture for the first time, 
without resorting to outright anthropology or 
the documentation of quaint, isolated cranks. 
Fifteen years is the minimal decent interval 
between the artistic fact and the complimentary 
look back, and it is fortunate that 1966—an 
only slightly arbitrary designation as apex—plus 
fifteen yields 1981, exactly twenty decades 
after someone first staked out the bandstand at 
Olvera Street. 

In the sixties the city became big enough, 
industrialized enough, and ugly enough to be a 
breeding ground for contemporary art with a 
bite, and several artists began to feel that, in 
order to make significant contemporary art, it 
was necessary to throw off the yoke of Abstract 
Expressionism, the angst of the “‘cold-water- 
flat Fauve," as Ad Reinhardt put it, without 
resorting to the reaction of straight figuration. 
These artists also felt an inspiration in the 
ambience and saw an opportunity in the mate- 
rials and methods of a showbiz/aerospace 
culture on the sunny rim of the beautiful blue 
Pacific, and several other individuals began to 
promote the appreciation and acquisition of 
the works of these artists. At one golden moment 
in the middle of that decade, there were thirty 


simultaneous Monday night openings occa- 
sioned what was called "the art walk;" the 
same L. A. County Museum offering this show 
was about to fashion a huge, optimistically 
premature survey entitled Sculpture of the 
60s, in which the entire Western world seemed 
indebted to a twenty-eight-year old named 
Larry Bell; the new "magazine of record" in 
the art world, Artforum, was headquartered 
on La Cienega Boulevard; and Ed Ruscha and 
Billy Al Bengston, who were known for sun- 
tanned lives of palmy pleasure involving actresses 
and surfboards, seemed easily the equals of 
Andy Warhol and Frank Stella, who were known 
as examples of what the New York grit can do 
to a man. That it all slowly unraveled in the 
seventies is not so sad: everything leveled in 
that decade, upon which we now look back as 
on ten years of erased tape. 

Central to the halcyon days of the sixties is 
something called "The L. A. Look," a term 
which I used, but did not originate, in a book 
about post-war West Coast Art, Sunshine Muse. 
The “look” favors result over process (Frank 
Stella, back on the East Coast, said, "What you 
see is what you see," but that seemed to have 
more to do with toughness than aesthetics), 
clean over messy, slick over rough, detail over 
approximation, professionalism over individ- 
uality, and icon over action. On the abstract 
side, it's a brightly colored ceramic egg coyly 
oozing glossy purple refried beans by Ken 
Price; on the illustrative side, it's a plexiglass- 
encased painting of a painting of a sheet blowing 
in the wind by Joe Goode; on the high-tech side, 
its a vacuum-formed violet bulge by Craig 
Kauffman; on the low-tech side, it's an obses- 
sive, oddly floral graphite drawing by Ed Moses. 

The “look,” which is itself only a confeder- 
ation of styles, is not the total of L.A. art in the 
sixties. Assemblage, represented in its polarities 
of meditation and baroque social fantasy (to 
paraphrase the nice catalogue essay by Anne 
Bartlett Ayers) by Wallace Berman and Ed 
Kienholz, and the undeniable grandeur of major 
abstract painting, as in the work of Sam Francis, 
played important parts. Although the Museum's 
exhibition rightly includes these artists, it also 
includes artists who, quite simply, don't belong. 
Although Peter Voulkos was a powerful influ- 
ence on Bengston and Price in the mid-fifties, 
he had, by the mid-sixties, been reestablished 
as a Bay Area sculptor. While David Hockney is 
an undeniably famous artist who spends sub- 
stantial working time in L.A. (so does Claes 


Oldenburg), he doesn't belong in this show — 


any more than Ed Ruscha would in a survey of 
London in the seventies. Likewise Richard 
Diebenkorn, who is one of our better painters. 
In an exhibition that makes a big deal of 
honing down the roster to those artists who 
are immutably of the time and the place, 
Diebenkorn's all-purpose abstractions are so 
much curatorial name-dropping. And ditto for 
Bruce Nauman, who's been a combination 
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Robert Rauschenberg: 
Photographs 


by Robert Rauschenberg. 132 brilliant works. 
including 6 original unpublished montages. are 
included in this collection of photographs by a 
major contemporary painter. Size 8'A" x 11°” 
S30 


Nicaragua 

by Susan Meiselas. "Susan Meiselas's extraor- 
dinary photographs take us right inside a revolu- 
tionary movement.’—JOHN BERGER. “Intensely 
beautiful... haunting.’—N.Y. Times Book Review. 
74 photos. Size 107%” x 8'/2’’. Paper $11.95: cloth 
5232.95 


A Century of 
Japanese Photography 


by Japan Photographers Association. 
"Highly recommended...This extraordinary col- 
lection of 514 photographs should generate 
enthusiasm for this neglected subject." 
—Library Journal. Including 24 pages in color. 
Size 11!" x 8'5". 847.50. boxed 
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Visions of China 


Photographs by Marc Riboud, 1957-1980 
“Cartier-Bresson could not have done it better. 
Riboud appears to be the natural successor. ’ 
—John Barkham Reviews. Over 100 photos. Size 
11%” x 104”. Paper $14.95: cloth S30 


Käthe Kollwitz 


Graphics, Posters, Drawings 


Foreword by Lucy Lippard, Introduction by 
Renate Hinz. Translated from the German by 
Rita and Robert Kimber. "A generous and well- 
reproduced selection of her work" —N.Y. Times 
Book Review. 132 black-and-white illustrations, 7 
photographs. Size 95%” x 12'A". Paper $12.95: 
cloth $23.50 


Coming in May 


Another Way of Telling 


by John Berger and Jean Mohr. The first major 
statement on photography since Susan Sontag's 
On Photography. Illustrated with 150 photos 
throughout. Paper $9.95: cloth $17.50 
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Fig. 1 Edward Ruscha, Actual Size, 1962, oil 
on canvas, 72 x 67”. Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art, Anonymous gift through the 
Contemporary Art Council. 
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Fig. 2 Billy Al Bengston, Boris, 1963, 
polymer and laquer on masonite, 
62!/2 x 481/2". Venice, California, 
Artist's Studio and Mr. and Mrs. Jack Quinn. 


". Mr. and Mrs. Morris 5. Pynoos. 


Fig. 4 Ronald Davis, 3lack Tear, 1969, polyester resin and fiberglass, 601/2 x 136”. 


Robert Rowan. 


Robert Smithson and Vito Acconci and kept 
Southern California alive in the minds of all 
those post-Minimal kunsthalles in the vicinity 
of the Black Forest, but who is a rootless artist 
(Davis, California, to the Bay Area, to New 
York, to Los Angeles, to New Mexico) if there 
ever was one. 

If it had been my show, I'd have replaced 
these four with Peter Alexander, DeWain Valen- 
tine, Vija Celmins, and John McCracken. There 
are those—some of whom were out in force 
with masks, top hats, and placards—who 
would celebrate the inclusion of a woman 
(Ms. Celmins) as such, and who are outraged 
now that the show is all male. (The local 
printmaking society, in a grandly feckless ges- 
ture, advocated, on Robert Irwin's say so, the 
inclusion of Jay de Feo, a Bay Area artist if 
there ever was one.) It is socially regrettable 
that the L.A. art world in the sixties was so 
pervasively white, male, and middle class, but 
it won't do any good to rewrite history like a 
Balkan People's Republic after the latest coup. 
If Vija Celmins declines an invitation (I have it 
from reasonably reliable sources that she did; 
like Johnny. who, in the old joke wherein he's 
asked if he really doesn't want to go to heaven 
when all his classmates do, replies, "Sure, but 
not with them guys. "), there's not much else to 
do. An interesting case could have been made, 
however, for one Judy Gerowitz, who was a 
pretty fair Minimal sculptor in the mid-sixties, 
but the County Museum probably couldn't bear 
the thought of adding the author of The Dinner 
Party to their veritable Friars’ Club show. Any 
protest should be directed towards the Muse- 
um's companion, people-are-talking-about, 
eighties exhibition, The Museum as Site: Six- 
teen Projects, which included fourteen white 
men and two white women. Since this installa- 
tion show chose not to limit itself to bona fide 
installation artists, but rather took flyers on 
several painters and sculptors it bet could 
come up with interesting pieces, it could have 
included Maria Nordman, Suzanne Lacy, or a 
half-dozen other female artists; Fred Eversley, 
Ed Bereal, or a couple of other Black artists; 
and somebody from the Chicano Los Four, 
who seemed museum quality to LACMA only a 
few years ago. 

The business of art and equality is a touchy 
business. Serious professional artists ought to 
get exhibition opportunities commensurate with 
their specific talents and oeuvres, regardless 
of race, sex, creed, etc., and curators ought to 
take their mileage-worn sensibilities in for 
tune-ups every once in a while to see if they're 
blind to whole modes of art-making. But the 
kind of equality rampant, and probably de- 
sirable, in parks-and-recreation-department 
classes isn't much good in a museum unless 
you want to retitle an exhibition, Sevenieen 
Artists in the Sixties: A "Fair" Show in Every 
Sense of the Word. 

The chauvinistic quality of Seventeen Artists 
comes off, in fact, like a period piece; they 
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The Genius of 
Wilhelm Busch 


Translated and Edited by 
Walter Arndt 


The first English translation of the 

. major works of this 19th-century 
German painter-poet, and unwitting 
originator of the modern comic strip. 
Arndt’s translation brilliantly repro- 
duces the sardonic humor of Busch’s 
best-loved picture tales and shorter 
works, as well as samples of his lyric 
poetry and prose. In addition, Arndt’s 
introduction addresses the complex 
significance of Busch’s satire and 
grotesquerie and the importance of his 
many arresting paintings. $39.95, 
profusely illustrated 


Art and Ceremony 


in Late Antiquity 
Sabine G. MacCormack 


“A unique and illuminating look into 
the development and decline of the 
imperial mentality during Roman late 
antiquity.” —Gary Lease “Thorough 
and well documented.” —Library Journal 
$39.50, 63 illustrations 


New in paperback— 
Absorption and 


Theatricality 


Painting and Beholder in the 
Age of Diderot 
Michael Fried 


“Exceptionally subtle and tenacious.” 

. —New York Times “Uniquely impor- 
tant. I do not know of another book- 
length study relative to Enlightenment 
or post-Enlightenment developments 
that even approaches the stature of 
this work.” —Kermit S. Champa 
Winner of the 1980 Gottschalk Award 
$11.50, 70 halftones 


Sogdian Painting 
The Pictorial Epic in 

Oriental Art 

Guitty Azarpay 

Azarpay analyzes, interprets, and 
classifies Sogdian painting in an effort 
to assess its distinctive traits, its place 
within the broader context of the arts 
of Western and Central Asia, and its 


contribution to Islamic art. $65.00, 
large format, 95 illustrations 


Revised Edition— 


Picasso 


His Life and Work 


Roland Penrose 

This updated version of the celebrated 
biography by Penrose contains a new 
final chapter depicting the time- 
pressed creativity of Picasso’s last 
years. $25.00 cloth, $10.95 paperback, 
32 pages of illustrations 


New in paperback— 
A Renaissance 


Likeness 


Art and Culture in 
Raphael’s Julius I] 
Loren Partridge 


and Randolph Starn 


“A winning little book.... It’s a gem of 
cultural history as well as a closely 
reasoned explanation of a major 
Raphael." —San Francisco Chronicle "This 
informed and provocative work is 
highly recommended.” —Library Journal 
$4.95, 41 illustrations 


Second Edition— 
Greek and Roman 


Jewellery 
Reynold Higgins 


In the second edition of this remark- 
able survey Higgins discusses jewell- 
ery from the Minoan, Mycenaean, 
Greek, Etruscan, and Roman civili- 
zations, representing a period of over 
3000 years. $27.50, 64 pages of 
photos, 28 drawings 





THE IDEAL BOOK @ ESSAYS AND LEC. 
TURES ON THE ARTS OF THE BOOK 
BY WILLIAM MORRIS 4$ EDITED BY 
WILLIAMS. PETERSON 
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The Ideal Book 


Essays and Lectures on 

the Arts of the Book 
William Morris 

Edited, with an Introduction, 

by William S. Peterson 

Here for the first time are all of 
Morris’s known writings on the book 
arts, some never before reprinted. 
Included are four interviews with him 
about his work as a printer. This book 
has been carefully designed in ac- 
cordance with Morris’s canon. It is set 
in Bembo and Morris’s Golden type, 
and printed in two colors. $45.00, 33 
illustrations 


Purgatorio 


The Divine Comedy of 
Dante Alighieri 


A Verse Translation with 
Introduction and Commentary 

by Allen Mandelbaum 

Illustrated by Barry Moser 

The second volume of the critically 
acclaimed California Dante. “An 
aesthetic triumph." —Newsday “A rich 
orchestration.” —James Merrill 
$29.95, 42 pen-&-wash drawings 


At bookstores 


University of 
California 


Press 
Berkeley 94720 
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Fig. 5 Edward Kienholz, The Illegal Operation, 7962, fiberglassed shopping cart, furniture, 
concrete, medical instruments, 59 x 48 x 54". Betty and Monte Factor Family Collection. 


could have called it Beach Blanket Biggies. 
There's Billy Al pictured on an airborne racing 
bike and in a snap-brim straw hat next to a 
bikini bottom, looking like he's about to say, 
"Hi! I’m a real wild craaazzy kinda guy," Ken 
Price atop of surfboard riding out a ferocious 
three-footer, a poster for a Ferus Gallery show 
(“presented as a public service") entitled The 
Studs, Ed Ruscha looking like a Jean-Luc Godard 
heart-throb, and the War Babies eating indi- 
vidually appropriate ethnic food in the spirit of 
an Animal House toga party. We may never 
pass this way again. 

The objects produced by Wallace Berman, 
Peter Voulkos, John McLaughlin, Robert Irwin, 
Billy Al Bengston, Larry Bell, Ed Moses, Ken 
Price, Ed Kienholz, Joe Goode, Ed Ruscha, 
Craig Kauffman, David Hockney, Ron Davis, 
sam Francis, Richard Diebenkorn, and Bruce 
Nauman are, with a few quibbles, first-rate, 
and their conglomeration in this exhibition 
makes most museum surveys of current activity, 
including LACMA's own simultaneous Sixteen 


Projects, look scattered, strained, and thin. 
The assemblages—Berman’s private visions 
and Kienholz's searingly public ones—remain 
profoundly Gothic and miles more profound 
than the million knock-offs made in their 
wakes; Irwin and Bengston are revealed as 
excellent painter's painters, their respective 
voyages into tailored empty rooms and super- 
chic watercolors notwithstanding. And Ruscha 
and Davis have social and graphic edginess 
which has weathered the modern and post- 
modern tides. The salient disappointments are 
Voulkos (whose stand-up, off-the-wheel ce- 
ramics look surprisingly studenty; his big Rem- 
ington-type sculptures and no-nonsense plates 
are better), Larry Bell (the pieces are fine, but 
the installation looks like the Paco Rabane 
counter at I. Magnin), and Sam Francis (he 
was magnificent in the fifties, hit a fallow 
period when he went to edges of the canvas 
and left the middle coyly blank, and is now in 
fine fettle again painting powerful, murky-bright 
grids; anyway, a couple of the pictures in the 








Fig. 6 Bruce Nauman, My Last Name 
Exaggerated 14 Times Vertically, 7967, pale 
purple neon tubing. 1981 reconstruction by 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art, courtesy 
of Giuseppe Panza di Biumo, Milan, Italy, 
and the artist. 


exhibition are dated 1970—don't the curators 
follow their own premises?) . 

The catalogue? For a publication that looks 
like it ought to be an operator’s manual for 
Apple computers, its large format, color illus- 
trations, chronological memorabilia of L.A. art 
activity in the sixties (the best part, to my 
taste), and bibliographies are seductive. The 
four catalogue essays by Anne Bartlett Ayers, 
Susan Larsen, Christopher Knight, and Michele 
D. DeAngelus are all well-researched, concise, 
and reasonably partisan, although taken to- 
gether they constitute another example of 
curatorial cop-out: surely Maurice Tuchman 
and Stephanie Barron knew that the scope, 
choices, and tone of the show would be con- 
troversial, and their catalogue should have 
contained a scholarly justification of them. 
That I wince slightly at reading anything by an 
art historian with three names and that I feel 
misunderstood by Knight's objection to my 
definition of “The L.A. Look" (he thinks I 
“belied the quiet lyricism’) are my problems. 
On the whole, a good show, well done and well 
documented. Bartender, a round of retrospec- 
tives, on me! 

Peter Plagens, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill 


Exhibition Schedule. July 21-October 4, 
Los Angeles County Museum of Art; November 
20, 1981-January 31, 1982, a selection from 
the exhibition, San Antonio Museum of Art. 
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The Artistic Touch... 


OBJECT AND IMAGE, Second Edition 
George M. Craven, De Anza College 


1/82 400 pp. (est.) Cloth $22.95 
Paper $16.95 
THE ARTIST 
Edmund B. Feldman, University of Georgia 
1982 200 pp. (est.) Cloth $14.95 
Paper $ 9.95 


ART HISTORY: A STUDY GUIDE 
Joyce McKeon Smith, Marketing and Design Consultant; 
Janet Fuller Masters 


3/82 300 pp. (est.) Paper $7.95 


100 AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN DRAWINGS: A PORTFOLIO 
Dr. Nathan Goldstein, Art Institute of Boston 


1/82 100 pieces (est.) Paper $14.95 


ART FOR ELEMENTARY CLASSROOMS 
Guy Hubbard, Indiana University 


1982 350 pp. (est.) Cloth $18.95 





For further information, or to order or reserve examination copies, please write: 





Robert Jordan, Dept. J-913, Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, NJ 07632. 


For "SUPER-QUICK" Service, dial TOLL-FREE (800) 526-0485* 
between 9:00 a.m.-4:30 p.m., E.S.T., Mon.-Fri. 


“not applicable in New Jersey, Alaska, Hawaii, or Puerto Rico. 


Prentice-Hall 


Collaboration: 
Artists & Architects 


To celebrate its centennial the Architectural 
League of New York, one of whose original 
intentions had been tc bring architects and 
artists together, decided to mount an exhibition 
that would give an historical overview of one 
hundred years of arcaitectural and artistic 
collaboration. Barbaralee Diamonstein was 
asked to be the show’s curator and to edit the 
catalogue. She decidec not to do a historical 
survey, however, and instead concentrated on 
the here and now. She selected eleven architects 
who in turn each chose one artist to demon- 
strate what working téte-a-téte might accom- 
plish, an interesting »roposition in and of 
itself, given the current post-modern nostalgia 
for an architecture with decorative definition 
and historical allusion. The projects were to 
be visionary but realizable. Diamonstein ap- 
parently meant to justify singling out only con- 
temporary collaboration by stating in her intro- 
duction to the catalogue: 


For half a century or so, the profession 
had been dominatec by an austere and all 
too pedantic Modernism that brooked no 
departures from its cogma. But now archi- 
tecture is in effect being liberated, and 
architects need no longer fear that they 
will be accused of “violating the spirit of 
the age” if they work into their project a 
mural, or a stained glass panel, or a 
sympathetic sculpture. 


Perhaps it was a good thing, after all, that she 
did not try to deal with the American past, for 
in one fell swoop she eliminates both the 
Beaux-Arts, which was alive and well in this 
country at least through the thirties, and Art 
Deco of the twenties aad thirties, which would 
have been most instructive for its surfeit of 
ornament (alluded to in Jonathan Barnett's 
catalogue essay). And even those “pedantic” 
modernists actually used art and sculpture, if 
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Fig. 1 Richard Meier and Frank Stella, Tinted Shades. A contemporary interpretation of stained 
glass on a roller-shade that serves both as protection from the sun and as inexpensive architectural 


decoration. 
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Fig. 2 Emilio Ambasz and Michael Meritet, The Four G 
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ates to Columbus. Using living trees this 


visionary project makes Columbus, Indiana, a “walled city with four gates that integrate the 


urban and outlying areas. 


not decoration (mentioned in Paul Goldberger's 
essay). The supposed "dogma" of the modern- 
ists "brooked no departures’ only in Diamon- 
stein’s “liberated” version of American history. 

The exhibition, even within its drastically 
reduced format, was too narrowly conceived. 
Since the invited architects chose their collab- 
orators, the artists owed their very presence in 
the show to the architects, making for a subser- 
vient position which might mimic a real com- 
mission, but which, given the visionary program 
of the show, did not need to be adhered to in 
every case.! For the sake of experiment, it 
might have been interesting if some artists had 


been allowed to choose an architect, or, more 
unorthodox, if some of the architects had 
collaborated with craftsmen. As it was, the 
exhibition seemed more of a dead end than a 
direction for the future of collaboration. 

Some of the projects were merely better than 
others. In some, painting was used as a counter- 
point to the architecture. Thus, Richard Meier's 
suburban house was adorned with Mylar window 
shades done by Frank Stella (Meier had designed 
Stella's studio and apartment in 1967). While 
it is true that Stella's French curves look a bit 
tame on shades (Fig. 1), there is basically 
nothing wrong with ornament in an architec- 
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Distinguished new books from 


PICASSO 

The Early Years 1881-1907 
Josep Palau i Fabre. Ten years in 
preparation, this stupendous volume 
by one of the world's foremost ex- 
perts on Picasso is a fitting tribute to 
the artist on the centennial of his 
birth. It presents a virtually complete 
catalogue of Picasso's paintings and 
drawings from 1892, when he was 
11, to the epoch-making Demoiselles 
d'Avignon of 1907 . . . a staggering 
panorama of his earliest and cele- 
brated “styles.” 560 pages. 1,587 
illus., 361 in color. Slipcased. $160 
until 12/31/81. Thereafter, $175 


BONNARD: 

THE GRAPHIC WORK 

A Catalogue Raisonné 

Francis Bouvet. Preface by Antoine 
Terrasse. The first catalogue rai- 
sonné devoted to the graphic oeuvre 
of Pierre Bonnard, celebrated for his 
luminous, shimmering colors and his 
sensitive treatment of quiet, gracious 
themes. 351 pages. 536 illus., 60 in 
color. $80 


SIR EDWIN LANDSEER 

Richard Ormond and Joseph Rishel. 
A stunning monograph on the Victo- 
rian artist par excellence, now 
recognized by critics as one of the 
great animal painters in the history of 
art. Philadelphia Museum of Art 
Rizzoli. 224 pages. 206 illus., 32 in 
color. $45 


FOCUS ON ART 

Werner Spies. Penetrating articles 
and essays by the internationally re- 
nowned German author and critic 
focus on leading figures and devel- 
opments in 20th century art. 300 
pages. 50 illus. Paper:$14.95 


BATUZ 

Dieter Ronte, Ronald A. Kuchta, 
Raphael Squirru, Curt Heigl. A hand- 
some presentation of Batuz’s recent 
works on paper, exploring the possi- 
bilities of abstract art. 176 pages. 120 
illus., 80 in color. $40 
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Focus on ART 


PRINTS 


At all fine bookstores, or write 
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NEW YORK 
712 Fifth Avenue, New York 10019 


ROBERT A.M. STERN (1965-1980) 
Towards a Modern 
Architecture After Modernism 
Robert A.M. Stern. Edited by Peter 
Arnell. The first comprehensive sur- 
vey of this leading Post-Modern 
architect's work, documenting his 
completed projects, unrealized de- 
Signs, and projects now under con- 
struction. 256 pages. 525 illus., 250 in 
color. Paper: $25 


PISSARRO 

Text by Christopher Lloyd. A magni- 
ficently illustrated monograph which 
draws on the rich store of archival 
material that forms the Pissarro Gift 
to the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. 
Skira/Rizzoli. 152 pages. 232 illus., 





50 in color. $75 


ROLAND PENROSE SCRAPBOOK 
Roland Penrose. Edited by Edward 
Quinn. An engaging, entertaining and 
profusely illustrated memoir, retrac- 
ing Penrose's lifetime of encounters 
with Picasso, Braque, Ernst, Miro, 
Calder, Moore, and a host of others 
who influenced 20th century culture. 
304 pages. 650 illus., 52 in color. $35 


RICHARD HAAS 

An Architecture of Illusion 
Richard Haas. With an Introductory 
Appreciation by Paul Goldberger. A 
richly illustrated overview of Haas's 
work, master of the classical art of 
trompe l'oeil mural painting, which 
enriches the environment and 
delights passers-by. 160 pages. 180 
illus., 40 in color. $35 


PRINTS 

History of an Art 

Michel Melot, Antony Griffiths, 
Richard S. Field, Andre Béguin. 

A beautifully illustrated, fascinating 
history of the print, exploring how the 
medium established itself as an art 
form from the 15th century through 
Motherwell, Pollock, and Jasper 
Johns. Skira/Rizzoli. 290 pages. 338 
illus., 86 in color. $85 





tural context. The problem, rather, was the 
virtual segregation of the architectural and 
artistic endeavors. Shades by Jasper Johns 
would have done almost the same job. And, in 
fact, according to the design team, this scheme 
“shows one way in which the architect and the 
artist can work together without getting in 
each other's way." True enough, but it is 
hardly a collaboration in the normal sense. In 
Cesar Pelli and William Bailey's project, natu- 
ralistic paintings—a nude and still lifes—were 
hung on the interior walls of a hexagonal 
pavilion. Although lucidly presented, this design 
does not take us far beyond the conventional 
painting-in-the-parlor idea. More visionary and 
also more idiosyncratic was the Emilio Ambasz, 
Michael Meritet collaboration (Fig. 2). Ambasz 
had conceived of arboreal arrangements that 
would function as city walls and gates for 
Columbus, Indiana, a city that, with a large 
number of disparate modern buildings to its 
credit has become the urban version of the 
Yale campus. Ambasz's design, a contradictory 
mix of images—the medieval fortified town 
and a pastoral utopia—in this Midwestern 





Fig. 3 Susana Torre and Charles Simonds, Ellis Island. The restoration and adaptive re-use of Ellis 








re Ferdinand Hodler 
By Sharon L. Hirsh 


In this authoritative 
study—the first mono- 
graph in English on Hod- 
ler for many years— Hirsh 
introduces the Swiss 
painter biographically and 
makes a major contribu- 
tion to interpreting the 
iconography in his paint- 
ings. Renowned for his controversial painting “The 
Night”, Hodler played a considerable role ın the 
Vienna Secession and in the development of modern 
painting. Hodler's portraits, landscapes and epic, 
symbolic paintings are examined as well as the per- 
sonal traumas, mystical beliefs and ar tistic movements 
which strongly influenced his unique work. 
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Ww Drawings by Marie Zoe Greene-Mercier, sculptor * 
Trieste, 101 Disegni. 
Salzburg, 101 Zeichnungen. Preface by Max 


Kaindl-Honig. 
Venezia, 101 Disegni. Preface by Guido Perocco. 


Three-volume set, $9.00 (includes shipping 
and handling). 


Is Your Contemporary Painting More Temporary 


Than You Think? 


Contains information vital to the present-day 
artist (or layman) who wishes to preserve his art. 
Chapters deal with fabric and stretcher frames, 
sizing the fabric support, constructing collages, 
varnishing, etc. By Louis Pomerantz. 62pp, paper, 
illustrated. $5.00 each (includes shipping and 
handling). 


Order from, or request more information from: 


INTERNATIONAL BOOK COMPANY 
332 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois 60604 








Heavenly Caves: 


Reflections on the Garden Grotto 
By Naomi Miller 


This is the only single work 
devoted exclusively to the 
history of the garden 
grotto. Praised by poets 
from Plınv to Pope, the 
grotto was a sacred and 
l symbolic sanctuary in clas- 
NAOMI MILLER '  sical times (as well as a thea- 
ter and a nymphe: am), 3 
source of humanist delight in the Renaissance and a 
fanciful achievement in the picturesque, b; a and 
romantic gardens of Europe. Heavenly Caves 1s an 
important contribution to the studv of landscape 
architecture. 
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George Braziller, Inc 
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have produced the most successful collabora- 
tion. This is the Frank Gehry/Richard Serra 
entry for a bridge connecting two dissimilar 
buildings, the World Trade Center and the 
Chrysler Building (Fig. 4). The design evolved 
to include other sorts ef whimsical sculptural- 
architectural connections. Gehry and Serra, 
who have known each other for years, had 
planned to work together on some such scheme 
even before they were approached by the Archi- 
tectural League. This sympathetic background, 
as well as the extremely visionary quality of 
their design, which did not have to pass through 
the more practical stages of Torre’s project for 
Ellis Island, accounts for the high degree of 
mutual support achieved by these two artists. 

Whatever the shortcomings of the exhibition, 
they rest primarily with Barbaralee Diamon- 
stein’s ill-defined requirements. Because the 
show did not include an historical survey, the 
catalogue was meant to make up for this omis- 
sion. A number of contributors wrote essays on 
the past, the present, and the future of architec- 
tural/artistic collaboration. Vincent Scully's 
essay, which attempts to cover collaboration 
from Egypt to Robert Venturi, is quite diverting, 
but does not come to terms with the issue of 
collaboration. Michelangelo’s Campidoglio and 
his siting of the ancient statue of Marcus Aurelius 
is indeed beautiful, but the sculptor was no 
longer around possiblyto disagree with Michel- 
angelo. Even when he discusses the Gothic 
cathedral, Scully uses a rather formalistic ap- 
proach. Speaking about the jamb figures at 
Chartres, he writes: “The figures turn into 
statue columns, vertical and stiff, wholly obeying 
the architecture's law but... forward of its 
plane." He does not ask how the sculptor 
made his accommodation to the master mason, 
an important question given the subject of the 
exhibition. 

Jane Livingston's essay takes its point of 
departure from Peter Blake's petulant Form 
Follows Fiasco: Why Modern Architecture 
Hasn't Worked. Not surprisingly, she concludes 
that "The architect needs the artist more des- 
perately than is true conversely.” This conclu- 
sion is based on a rather naive characterization 
of architects and artists in which architects are 





Fig. 4 Frank O. Gehry and Richard Serra, 
Connections. A visionary project for a bridge 
that connects the World Trade Center and the 
Chrysler Building. 


make alterations. Nor is there any empirical or 
aesthetic method known to man that could 
change the devastating, inhuman scale of most 
modern building types. If Livingston's more 
pragmatic artists can help solve such given 
obstacles, architects and the public would 
indeed be grateful. 

The opening manifesto of the Bauhaus, 
quoted in Paul Goldberger's essay, is central 
to the issue at hand, though it was not directed 
against Victorian or Beaux-Arts architecture, as 
he seems to think. The manifesto reads in part: 


The ultimate aim of all visual arts is the 


building just as a foil for their statements. Of 
course, this sort of collaboration often came 
down to so many decorative and ornamental 
effects, but it represented a working relation- 
ship that ought to be an important factor in the 
current rethinking of the Modern Movement's 
contributions. And while we cannot easily go 
back to an older system of craftsmanship, the 
failures implicit in the Collaboration show 
demonstrate clearly that the twentieth century's 
insistence On artistic uniqueness tends to turn 
most collaborations into confrontations. 
Rosemarie Haag Bletter, Columbia 
University 


Note 

| Michael Graves and Alice Aycock had originally 
been assigned to do independent projects (in 
itself curious in the context of this exhibition), 
but when the other design teams objected, 
Graves and Aycock were asked to select an 
artist and architect, respectively, for collabora- 
tion. Thus, more by default than by design, 
Alice Aycock became the only artist who was 
allowed to choose an architect. 


Exhibition Schedule. March 12-June 7, 
1981, New York Historical Society; June 26- 
August 2, Albright-Knox Art Gallery, Buffalo; 
August 19-September 27, Dallas Museum of 
Fine Arts; October 10-November 15, Contem- 
porary Arts Center, New Orleans; January 30- 
March 14, 1982, Lowe Art Gallery, Coral Gables; 
April 3-May 16, Huntington Art Gallery, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin; July 1-August 15, 
Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D.C.; 
September 4-October 17, Institute of Contem- 
porary Art, Boston; November 13-December 
31, Akron Art Museum; January 22-March 6, 
1983, Mary and Leigh Block Gallery, North- 
western University, Evanston; March 26-May 
8, Oklahoma Museum of Art, Oklahoma City; 
May 28-July 10, Virginia Museum of Fine Arts, 
Richmond; July 30-September 11, Leigh Yawkey 
Woodson Art Museum, Wausau, Wisc.; October 
1—November 13, University of Iowa Museum 
of Art, Iowa City. 
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pr eO a “ over 300 subjects new to the collection. 
SERIES 0, Oriental Art, has been revised and 
expanded to 700 subjects. Other additions in- 
clude more major paintings in color, women 
artists, early medieval and contemporary arts. 
PRICES have been reluctantly increased, but 
prints continue to be collated without charge 
into Visual Textbooks for any course. 
THE COMPLETE CATALOGUE, 246-pages, 1982, list- 
ing all 7,400 basic art history subjects, is 
$2.00. Complimentary copies will be mailed 
in the Spring. For a copy now, remit to: 


THE UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
21 EAST STREET, P.0. BOX 485 
WINCHESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 01890 
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from more than History Departments. 


179 museums, gal- 
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Books 
in 
Review 


This department has been temporarily 


discontinued. It will be resumed in the 
Spring 1982 issue. 


Books and 
Catalogues Received 


Alloway, Lawrence, et al., The Idea of the 


Evans, Dorinda, Benjamin West and His 
American Students, exh. cat., Washington, 
D.C., Smithsonian Institution Press (for the 
National Portrait Gallery), 1980. Pp. 203; 148 
ills. 


Foley, Suzanne, Space/Time/Sound: Con- 
ceptual Art in the San Francisco Bay Area, 
the 1970s, exh. cat., San Francisco, San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art (distr. University 
of Washington Press), 1981. Pp. 208; 58 ills. 
$12.95 paper. 

Fried, Michael, Absorption and Theatricality: 
Painting and Beholder in the Age of Diderot, 
Berkeley and London, University of California 
Press, 1981. Pp. 249; 70 ills. $27.50; paper 
$11.50. 


Goodyear, Frank H., Jr., Contemporary 
American Realism Since 1960, Boston. New 


Shannon, Joe, R. B. Kitaj, exh. cat., Washing- 
ton, D.C., Smithsonian Institution Press (for 
the Hirshhorn Museum and Sculpture Garden), 
1981. Pp. 176; 102 ills. 


Sowers, Robert, The Language of Stained 
Glass, Forest Grove, Oregon, Timber Press, 
1981. Pp. 206; 137 ills. $27.95. 


Strathern, Andrew, intro. by, Man as Art: 
New Guinea, photographs by Malcolm Kirk, 
New York, The Viking Press, 1981. Pp. un- 
numbered; many ills. $45.00. 


Textile Workshops, Inc., Miniature Fiber 
Arts: A National Exhibition, exh. cat., Santa 
Fe, N.M., Textile Workshops, Inc. in assoc. 
with University of North Dakota Art Galleries, 
1980. Pp. 119; many ills. $15.00 paper. 


Tobey, Mark, The World of a Market, Seattle 





ARLEXHBICON 
CAINC X 2UES 


INTERNATIONAL 
ACQUISITION SERVICES 


Museum and gallery catalogues are today, more 
than ever before, resources crucial to art 
research. For nearly two decades, Worldwide has 
remained the only company devoted exclusively 
to making these elusive publications both familiar 
and accessible to libraries and individuals 
throughout the world. As a result of our 
specialization, we have developed a service 
unique in its thoroughness and reliability. 


Far from limiting our coverage to the catalogues 
of a few major institutions, we annually acquire 
and evaluate thousands of catalogues from the 
United States and abroad. Although only the 
most important are finally selected for inclusion 
in our programs, we also can assist in the 
acquisition of virtually any catalogue published. 


To aid researchers and to enable our customers 
to make informed acquisition decisions, all of the 
nearly 800 new catalogues chosen each year are 
reviewed and indexed in depth in the Worldwide 
Art Catalogue Bulletin, the only journal of its 
kind. 


Featuring a very liberal returns policy and diverse 
coverage options, our broad selection of standing 
orders for libraries is the foundation of our 
distribution program. Every catalogue reviewed 
in the Bulletin, however, is also available on an 
individual basis. More than 7,000 current and 
backlist titles can still be supplied from our 
inventory of catalogues, the world's largest. 


A complimentary copy of the Bulletin will be sent 
on request. Cumulative lists in special subject 
areas are also available. 


WORLDWIDE BOOKS 


Ua EIE 7 37 - 39 ANTWERP STREET 
QAVUD BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 02135 


Art Books and 
Illustrated Books 


Ars Libri, Ltd. specializes in rare and 
scholarly books on the visual arts and in 
illustrated books from the fifteenth to 
the twentieth century. Our stock of art 
reference material includes monographs, 
catalogues raisonné, exhibition catalogues 
and documents relevant to all periods 
and all fields of art history. 

We issue catalogues regularly and pro- 
vide quotations upon request. We make 
periodic offerings as well of scholarly 
libraries and collections, and of original 
prints and photographs. 


Currently available: 


Catalogue 26: | Northern European Art 

Catalogue 25: French Art 

Catalogue 24: Art Periodicals 

Catalogue 23: Italian Art 

Special Bulletin 22: Oriental Art 

Special Bulletin 21: Photography 

Special Bulletin 20: Manuscript 
Illumination 

Special Bulletin 18: German 
Expressionism 


ars libri, ltd 
711 BOYLSTON STREET. BOSTON, MA. 02116 
617-530-3264 


Monday - Friday, 9am - opm 
Saturday, Ilam - 5pm 





EDUCATIONAL TRANS- 
PARENCIES—Two new 
supplemental catalogues 
just released listing over 
5,000 new additions of 
American and Canadian 
Architecture (Historical & 
Modern) Landscaping, 
Plazas & Fountains, Mon- 
umental Sculpture, etc. As 
photographed by a full time 
architectural photographer 
for two new supplements 
please remit your check for 
$2.00 to cover costs. 


The two new supplements list over 5,000 exciting new additions 
to the Messana slide collection. Works by Sullivan, Richardson, 
Wright, Saarinen, Yamasaki, etc. Monumental sculpture coll&c- 
tion by Calder, Picasso, Bertoia, Oldenburg, Nevelsen, eta. 
Along with landscaping & plazas by Lawrence Halprin, others. x 


For two (2) New Supplements please remit $2.00 to 
JOSEPH P. MESSANA: SLIDES FOR EDUCATION, 5574 LAKE- 
WOOD AVE., DETROIT, MICH. 48213 U.S.A. or Call Mr. Mes- 
sana at (313) 821-6619 FOR INFORMATION 





Letter to the Editor 


Art Express 
The letter below is an amended version of 
an open letter that was circulated to the art 
community. 


We wish to make public the fact that our 
names and our writinzs have been used without 
permission by Art Express and its publisher, 
Bruce Helander. We believe that having our 
names associated with a publication from 
which we have clearly disengaged ourselves is 
damaging to our reputations as writers and as 
editors. 

Due to irreconci able differences with a 
publisher whose actions we held to be unpro- 
fessional and dishonest, we and others quit the 
staff of Art Express n mid-June 1981. Since 
then, Helander has continued to use the names 
of many of those who resigned in his magazine, 
in his public and private communication, and 
in his advertising (as, for instance, in an adver- 
tisement that ran in the summer 1981 issue of 
this publication). 


Peter Frank 

Judith A. Hoffberg 
Jane Bell 

Alexandra Anderson 





Errata 

Some lines of type were inadvertently dropped 
trom the review Gorky at the Guggenheim, by 
Jim M. Jordan, in the last issue of the Art 
Journal. The paragraph beginning on the bottom 
of p. 261 should read: 


The work exhibited here from these years 
forces us to revise this opinion on several 
points, and to re-examine some of our traditional 
assumptions—which Gorky clearly did not 
share—about eclecticism, originality, and artis- 
tic quality. We observe that in the earlist works, 
the Impressionistic Park Street Church for 
example, the quality is completely professional, 
much higher than we would normally expect 
from a twenty-year-old student. By 1928, Gorky’s 
essays in the manner of Cézanne are prodigious, 
far beyond copywork. The color of his Cézan- 
nism is a little peculiar, sometimes too brown, 
sometimes too stident, but the essentials of 
brushstroke, geometry, and structure are fully 
assimilated. In just a short time Gorky had come 
to understand Cézanne as well perhaps as has 
any other artist in this century. Matisse’s self- 
portrait in a polo shirt of 1906, in its turn, was 


invent a style he could not assume, a style in 
which he could not paint small masterpieces. 


In the same review, Fig. 16 (p. 262) was 
incorrectly labeled. The caption should read: 
Head, (early 1930s), gouache on cardboard, 
12'/2 x 83/4". Private collection. Cat. h27. 





made over into a Gorky Self-Portrait, in à way 
suggesting both homage and a personal chal- 
lenge. In such paintings Gorky not only praises 
the early Moderns, but seems to dare them to 
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seventh edition 
Art through the Ages 


GARDNER’S 

ART THROUGH THE AGES 
SEVENTH EDITION 

Revised by HORST DE LA CROIX and 
RICHARD G. TANSEY, San Jose State University 


Art in Context 
SECOND EDITION 
JACK A. HOBBS, Illinois State University 


A brief, lively introduction to the visual arts, Art in 
Context is organized topically rather than chronologi- 
cally. Part I explains how the perception and interpre- 
tation of art are affected by culture, form, and medium. 
Part II identifies some fundamental themes and shows 
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THE TIME MACHINE... 
Nostalgia - Glamour Art - Hollywood - Great Photographers - 
HURRELL, ALLAN, RICHEE and WILLINGER, BULL 


A glamour era that can never be forgotten. Allavailable to you 
in a selection of the Hollywood greats. We have used space age 
technology to reproduce as close to the original as possible 
these by-gone days of talent and beauty by the Masters of the 
Camera. OR - select from our complete selection of original 
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